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PREFACE 


THE first aim of a travel handbook is accuracy. It is 
desirable, also, that it should be informative and concise. 
These three characteristics have been borne in mind 
during the preparation of this volume ; and it is hoped that 
there are other attributes which will serve to increase the 
usefulness of the book. I have endeavoured to make it 
readable. There is no reason why even a guide-book 
editor should not, at decent intervals, relax his cautious 
and colourless impartiality. 

The comments of leading writers on Holland are fre- 
quently enlightening, or at least suggestive ; and I have 
never hesitated to quote them where my own information 
and capacity were deficient. The comparison of one’s 
own opinion with that of a connoisseur is often salutary. 
The Bibliography at the end of this volume will indicate 
to whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions, 
and those volumes which have been singularly helpful 
are mentioned throughout the text. 

The general contents of the book are, of course, mainly 
derived from a series of personal visits undertaken by the 
writer. But there are errors—it is impossible to escape 
errors; and doubtless the Publishers may continue to 
rely on the assistance of travellers who, of their own 
experience, are able to point out any such inaccuracy. 
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To be able to select and reserve before leaving home the particular 
accommodation desived is an advantage which needs no emphasising. 
Thos. Cook & Son can secure in advance accommodation at any class of 
hotel all over the world, from single bedrooms to suites of apartments, 
on any floor, with whatever aspect may be deswed. They also arrange 
“En Pension’’ terms for an extended stay in one place. The 
following is a list of hotels in Holland for which they ave the authorised 


agents :— 


ALKMAAR— 
de Burg. 


AMSTERDAM— 
Amstel. 
de l'Europe. 
Pays Bas. 


Brack’s Doelen. 


Victoria. 
Polen. 

Suisse. 

Gouden Hoofd. 
Hollandais. 


ARNHEM— 
des Pays Bas. 
Oranje Nassau. 
de Pauw. 


BAARN— 
Bad. 


BL@MENDAAL— 
Duin en Daal. 


Bots-Le-Duc (see ’s Hertogen- 


bosch). 


BrREDA— 


de la Couronne. 


DELFT— 
Wilhelmina. 


DoRDRECHT— 
Bellevue. 
Ponsen. 
Hendriks. 


FLUSHING— 
Albion. 
Grand Hotel Britannia (late 
des Bains). 
Zeeland. 


HaaRLEM— 
Funckler. 
Lion d’Or. 


HAGuE, THE— 
des Indes. 
Bellevue. 
Grand Hotel Central. 
des Deux Villes. 
Hertenkamp. 
Paulez. 
du Passage. 
Victoria. 


’s HERTOGENBOSCH— 
Lion d’Or. 


HILVERSUM— 
Palace. 
Gooiland. 


* See also Hotels mentioned throughout the text. 
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LEEUWARDEN— 
Nieuwe Doelen. 


LEYDEN— 
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Rynland. 


MAASTRICHT— 
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MIDDELBURG— 
Nieuwe Doelen. 
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SCHEVENINGEN—continued. 
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Bad Hotel. 


ZANDVOORT— 
d’Orange. 


| ZUTPHEN— 
Grand du Soleil. 


; 

ZWOLLE— 
Keizerskroon. | 
Heerenlogement. 


I 
INTRODUCTORY 


ONE goes to Holland chiefly because it is an unusual 
country. Its features, to an unfamiliar mind, are diverting 
and stimulating. There is a curious, still beauty on its 
face, and its wide horizons, with the spacious acres of un- 
interrupted sky arching from their even surface, suggest 
limitless possibilities. The steady miles of hardly-won 
land between those horizons are strung with the silver-blue 
threads of infinite canals. So thereis earth, sky, and water 
together grouped, with their characteristic incidents blent 
in that harmony which, above all else, is Holland. 

In the short run from the Hook to the Hague, or from 
Flushing to Rotterdam, you already become introduced 
to these characteristics of Dutch scenery. Overhead the 
great sky, with those marvellous cloud-formations which 
seem peculiar to Holland and the lagoons of Venice. 
Below, league on league of earth cut into geometric 
patterns by dyke and canal. Here are formal arrays of 
trees, flat distances diversified by little woods and an 
occasional sail, but never by rising ground, not so much 
as a molehill; here are great windmills perpetually fanning 
their weathered old faces; little towns that always look 
as if they have been thoroughly washed and hung out to 
dry ; brown-sailed barges moving, as it were, from house 
to house, like itinerant pedlars ; Anton Mauve’s black-and- 
white cows ; sea-swallows in’ the sturdy sweeps of rush ; 
toy bridges connecting one red row of dwellings with 
another. 

Nothing could be more restful, or more heartening. 
So quietly industrious it is, so peacefully its manifold 
activities are conducted, that one gains a sense of life, 
vigorous yet contemplative, simple without delusion. 
Not that Holland is only a matter of calm, diversified by 
a few black-and-white cows, a few acres of monstrous 
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tulips, a few round-faced dairymaids booted in wood, and 
a geometric pattern of dykes and canals. The very still-. 
ness and repose of the land are monuments to a skill and 
industry as great as any that ever blackened the skies of 
our own industrial centres. Fools cannot wrestle with 
the ocean and win. Nor can they, meanwhile, develop an 
exquisite art which is so touching a reflection of the sweet 
domesticities of Holland,-as in Nicholaes Maes’ s “‘ Endless 
Prayer,” and the works of all the genre artists ; and beneath 
the calm severity of the Dutchman’s outward appearance 
there is a rollicking sense of fun if one may judge from 
Jan Steen’s merry pictures. 

Most people are content to give a few days only to 
Holland, visiting the big cities and a few conventional 
villages on the Zuider Zee. But why not give at least a 
fortnight to Holland ?. It would be a fortnight well filled, 
a fortnight in which you could observe some of the noblest 
buildings in Europe, the most lovable art in Europe; a 
fortnight in which you could travel along the infinite 
network of canals, or through tree-shaded roads too 
beautiful ever to grow monotonous ; a fortnight, not of 
the same thing over and over again, not of baggy trousers, 
wooden shoes, and black-and-white cows, with a few 
windmills thrown in; but of endless diversity, endless 
activity, and, at the same time, that quiet and calm 
which seems always to pervade a land which has the full 
acreage of heaven in its eyes. 

As you travel slowly along the straight, endless canals, 
you see dark woods rising up from the flat surface of the 
earth, and out of their midst a typical spire soars graceful 
and black against the blue sky ; windmill, tower, and great 
brown sail you can see grouped in memorable effect, and 
nothing can be stranger, as you pass through a wide 
field of corn, with the neighbouring canals concealed, 
than to see a white sail go on, as if upon the waving heads 
of corn. Strange, too, as you continue, to come upon a 
lonely station, a port in the midst of the land, with brown 
sails and black barges drawn up in picturesque confusion ; 
then to come upon a city, which, hours ahead, you see 
dimly etched against the sky, like the reflected shadow of 
a mansion in the clouds; and now is an array of gables 
and Gothic towers, of lichen-covered bridges and cobbled 
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footwalks, of streets in which the old sixteenth-century 
houses seem to lean towards each other for support, of 
wooded parks and long walks by still canals. 

But this land is not solely a land of windmills, canals, and 
wide-winged boats. If you take a car, and run out from 
Amsterdam to Doorn by way of Amersfoort, returning via 
Utrecht, whose church is one of the noblest in the land, 
you will enjoy a very agreeable and surprising journey. 
On the way to Doorn you pass a succession of country- 
houses, simply but beautifully designed, and set in glorious 
parks. For mile on mile you do not see a single canal, 
though here and there you follow a richly-flowing river, 
whose waters are its own, to be disposed of as it will. 
Magnificent woods, pretty little pools overhung by splen- 
did old Dutch willows, fine, gleaming mansions, and tree- 
lined avenues are the principal features of this part of 
Holland; and, after the more characteristic Dutch 
scenery, the eye takes easily to this profusion of country 
elegance ; one is glad to pass from the signs of perpetual 
industry to the signs of aristocratic ease. 


Army and Navy.—The home forces consist of a modified 
militia recruited by voluntary enlistment, supplemented 
by a conscription by ballot. The colonial army, dis- 
tributed over the Dutch possessions in the East and West 
Indies, numbers about 40,000 men and officers, about 
two-thirds of them being composed of coloured races. 
The Navy consists of about 210 vessels, including iron- 
clads, torpedo boats, etc. 

Education.—Elementary education is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 13, but private schools are also 
encouraged and helped by the State; there are also a 
number of secondary schools, and there are nine universi- 
ties, of which the most important are Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen ; at Delft, Rotterdam, and Wagen- 
ingen technical colleges are established. In no instance 
does education cost more than {15 annually, and the most 
successful university students come from the town schools 
rather than from the classical seminaries. Part of the 
cost of the national education is met by a tax on bachelors. 
About half the educated class speak either English, French, 
or German. 
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Religion.—About three-fifths of the population belong 
to the Dutch Reformed Church, the remainder, with the 
exception of a number of Jews in the large towns (Amster- 
dam has about 70,000), being Roman Catholics. 

Area, Population.—Holland is a maritime kingdom of 
Central Europe, consisting of Ir provinces—Zeeland, 
North Brabant, North Holland, South Holland, Utrecht, 
Guelderland, Limburg, Over Yssel, Groningen, Friesland, 
and Drenthe—with a total area of about 12,800 square 
miles (about twice that of Yorkshire), and a population 
of nearly 7 millions. It is bounded on the north and west 
by the North Sea, on the south by Belgium, and on the 
east by Germany. 

Surface.—Nearly the whole of the surface of Holland is 
very flat, and is for the most part many feet below the 
level of the North Sea, which is kept in check by enormous 
dykes or embankments. These are maintained at great 
expense by engineers exclusively occupied in their super- 
intendence. Dykes are also necessary for the prevention 
of inundations by rivers, the beds of these being gradually 
raised by alluvial deposits. The country is intersected 
in every direction by canals, whose surface, and even bed, 
is often considerably higher than the level of the country 
through which they flow. These canals serve the triple 
purpose of high roads for traffic, drainage, and enclosures 
or boundaries for houses, fields, gardens, etc., in the same 
way that walls and ditches serve in other lands. Dutch 
canals are generally broad, the widest being about 100 feet, 
with a depth varying from 6 feet to 25 feet. Lines of 
sandhills, or dunes, extend along the coast from Haarlem 
as far as, and beyond, the Belgian frontier, serving, as do 
the dykes in other parts, to prevent the encroachment of 
the sea. The dunes consist of fine loose sand, with very 
little vegetation, and in various places grass has been 
sown to prevent, as far as possible, sand being blown 
inland over the meadows. 

Agriculture, Vegetation, etc.—Holland’s chief products 
are potatoes, wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, beans, buck- 
wheat, beetroot, chicory, flax, hemp, tobacco, and, of course, 
dairy produce. The fertility of the soil is particularly 
adapted for breeding cattle, horses, and sheep, pigs, etc., 
and these are raised in large numbers. Its manufactures 
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include margarine, bricks, cocoa, chocolate, linen, cottons, 
woollens, and the kind of gin known as Hollands, or 
Geneva. At Amsterdam numerous persons are employed 
in the diamond-cutting industry. Haarlem and district 
are celebrated for fine hyacinths, tulips, lilies and other 
bulbs, and begonias. 


II. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF HOLLAND 


Holland boasts a brave history to which a brief sketch 
can do little enough justice. But a visitor should acquire 
what he can of that history, for then he will understand 
much of Dutch circumstance and feel a profound admira- 
tion for the people who have such accomplishments to 
their credit. The standard work of Dutch history is of 
course Motley’s great Rise of the Dutch Republic, which 
it will do no one any harm to study. Failing that there 
is W. E. Griffis’s Motley’s Dutch Nation (condensed and 
brought down to 1908). There are others, of course, 
referred to in the Bibliography, which are also very use- 
ful; but the larger Motley for the serious student and 
the condensed volume for the hurried man omit nothing 
which is contained in the others. 

For ordinary purposes, the history of Holland begins 
with the struggle for independence. But Holland existed 
long before then, if in a much restricted area. The oldest 
inhabitants of which we have any record were Celts. In 
Cesar’s day the land between the Rhine and the Scheldt 
was occupied by a brave Celtic tribe known as the Belge, 
and north of these were a Germanic tribe known as the 
Batavi; while yet farther north were the Free Frisians, 
the most important of all the tribes, who were not subdued 
by the Romans until as late as.47 A.D. 

The relationships between Rome and the tribes of modern 
Holland and Belgium were amicable enough until Claudius 
Civilis, a Batavian who had served for many years in the 
armies of Rome, declared for Vespasian against Vitellius, 
and led Celt and Teuton in an effort to sweep the Romans 
out of Gaul. Civilis, though he proved himself an able 
leader, was at length compelled to give way on terms 
which were entirely honourable ; and the Batavian island 
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was fortified by the Romans to serve as a frontier between 
the Gauls and the Germans. 

In the course of the fifth century, the Frankish invasion 
of the Netherlands, which had commenced two centuries 
before, was almost complete, with Frisians independent on 
the north. But between the Frisians and the Franks came 
now the Saxons, who allied themselves with the Frisians 
and kept up an intermittent struggle with the Franks, 
which was only overcome after 400 years by the genius of 
Charlemagne. With the Franks came Christianity, the chief 
apostle of which was Willibrord of Northumbria, who estab- 
lished his see at Utrecht, and was followed by Wolfram, 
Bishop of Sens. Wolfram’s attempt to convert the Frisian 
king Radbod is the subject of an amusing story (p. 177). 

Under the Frankish Empire sprang the Dukeship of 
Brabant and the Countships of Flanders, Holland, Guelder- 
land, and the Bishopric of Utrecht, all subject to the 
Emperor until the Great Partition of Verdun, 843, when 
the Netherlands commenced to be tossed from pillar to 
post. From 843 to 869 they were a part of Lotha- 
ringia ; from 869 to 870, Charles the Bold of France was 
overlord ; from 870 to 879 it was partly French and partly 
German; from 879 to g12 the Germans had the whole 
of it; from giz to 924 it was back to the French, and in 
924 it became finally German. 

It might be thought that with so much of the country 
little more than swamp-land and the rest of it largely 
composed of forest, there would be little about the Nether- 
lands to attract the ravaging invader. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the people, then as now, were equal to the task 
set them, and had succeeded in making their country rich 
enough to arouse the envy of the Northmen, who pillaged 
its shores and river banks and secured, apparently without 
much effort, many a recruit from the ranks of the Saxon 
and Frisian warriors. ‘‘ Eighty years of plunder and 
murder turned the fields into a wilderness ; the towns rose 
like oases in the desert; the wealth of the monasteries 
perished ; the people were either slain with the sword or 
had taken to the sword as robbers; all the elements of 
political life, kingship, nobility, clergy, were compounded 
together, and every tie of civil society relaxed.’’—Gerlache, 
Essai sur les Grandes Epoques. 
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During this period the power of the nobles advanced as 
a result of the increase in the numbers of their serfs, who 
fled from the ravaging Northmen to their protection. 
The period of unsettlement also gave impetus to the 
growing independence of the towns, which had become as 
sanctuaries, and presently were trafficking even with the 
Northmen themselves. It is about this time that the 
country was divided into independent lordships, from 
which the Countship of Holland emerged as the most 
significant. One of the strongest of these Counts of whom 
any record remains was Dirk II, who became the overlord 
of all the district now covered by the Zuider Zee, from 
Texel to the north, and the mainland southward to 
Nymegen. His son, equally vigorous, even came into 
conflict with the Duke of Nether-Lotharingia, who had 
been sent by the Emperor to crush the young Count. 
Dirk III, however, was completely victorious, and suc- 
ceeded not only in retaining the disputed territories, but 
in adding others. It is this new extent of the countship, 
lorded over by Dirk III, which may be regarded as the 
true beginning of Holland. By this time also the Frisians 
had been subdued, and were being governed by a brother 
of Dirk III. In the reign of Dirk V the Count also added 
to his possessions Walcheren and the other islands of 
Zeeland, which had long been in dispute. 

When Lothair of Saxony became Emperor the fortunes 
of the Countship of Holland, which had long been in 
alliance with the Saxons, were considerably enhanced ; 
and it was during this time, under Dirk VI, that Holland 
sent out her first colonists, who, by their skill in reclaim- 
ing swamp-lands, were able to create flourishing districts 
out of the waste regions along the Elbe and the Habel. 

The reign of Florenz III, the next count, was marked 
by several disasters, including the great flood of 1170, 
which helped to create the Zuider Zee, and his own death 
from pestilence at Antioch in 1190. Losses not altogether 
significant marked the reign of his successor Dirk VII, 
and on his death the Countship, after some disputes, went 
to his brother William. During his reign a number of 
civic charters were granted, including that to Middelburg 
in 1217. ‘“‘ These charters were the models on which later 
ones were framed; they secured the liberties of towns, 
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gave the burghers the right of being ruled by law, and 
established equal justice within the walls,’ Florenz IV, 
who succeeded him, was murdered in 1235, and left as his 
successor William II, who was elected by Pope Innocent IV 
to take the place of the deposed Emperor Frederick II. 
Before he had received the imperial crown, however, he 
perished in West Friesland, going down horse and armour 
through the ice. 

His son, when he had become of age, gave a new and far 
more significant direction to the politics of Holland by 
allying himself to Edward I of England, from whom he 
secured special trading facilities for his people, with the 
staple of wool at Dordrecht, and the rights of fishing on 
the English coast. He granted further civic charters, 
notably one to Amsterdam, and was a strict warden of the 
rights of the burghers and the people against the preten- 
sions of the nobles. He was murdered as a result, it is 
said, of his severities towards the nobles, and of an alliance 
he made with Philip the Fair of France. 

After a rule of nearly four hundred years the first line 
of the Counts of Holland came to an end with the death 
of John I, the feeble son of William II. “Europe has, 
perhaps, never seen an abler series of princes; excepting 
the last, there is not one weak man among them; they 
were ready fighters, brave crusaders, handsome well- 
built persons, with high chivalrous gifts, tainted with 
corresponding chivalrous vices; they were all ready to 
advance the commerce of the country; they were the 
friends of the people, the supporters of the growing towns. 
They made their marsh-lands fertile, and raised Holland 
to be a companion of kings.” 

By this time the authority of the Emperor over Holland 
was scarcely more than a shadow, and the country devel- 
oped independently on a municipal basis. No political 
life had as yet arisen, the Count setting his bailiffs over the 
country districts and his “ schouts,’’ or local judges, over 
the towns. “‘ Justice was administered by a man’s peers,” 
and taxation fell chiefly on the towns which claimed the 
protection of the Count, receiving their charters and 
liberties from him in return for their dues and levies of 
men. It was not until the fourteenth century that a 
general political life appeared in Holland. 
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After the death of John I and the end of the first line 
of Counts, John of Avennes, of the house of Hainault, 
succeeded, with the goodwill of the Hollanders and the 
active protests of the Zeelanders. He was real lord of the 
country only for a few months. His son, William III, 
surnamed the Good, was more successful, and not only 
increased his hold over Holland and Zeeland, but also, 
by his marriage to Johanna of Valois and of his first 
daughter, Margaret, to Louis the Bavarian, and his third 
daughter, Philippa, to Edward III of England, closely 
associated himself with the affairs of Europe. 

The question of succession again became a serious one 
after the death of William’s son, who died without heir, 
and both Margaret of Bavaria and Philippa, the wife of 
Edward III, claimed the county. It went finally to 
Margaret, whose association with the older nobles brought 
upon herself the dislike of the towns and created the famous 
parties of Kabbeljaus or Cods and Hoeks or Hooks—the 
fat burgher fish and the sharp, steel-pointed nobles, who 
wanted to catch and devour them. 

Margaret was finally obliged to resign in favour of her 
second son William, but the fortunes of the struggle 
enabled her to resume the lordship a year later. This was 
the signal for open war between the towns and the nobles, 
in which the latter, though aided by Edward III, were 
defeated. William’s reign was, however, short-lived, and 
his younger brother, Albert of Bavaria, was brought in as 
Stadtholder or Ruwward in his stead. He began at first 
on the side of the nobles, but later on went over to the 
burghers, thus precipitating another period of civil war. 
On his death in 1404 he was succeeded by his son, William 
VI, who again brought the nobles into power. More civil 
strife followed his death when his daughter, Jacoba or 
Jacqueline, whilst accepted by the Hooks, was refused 
by the Cods. Jacoba’s sad life, which was largely a 
struggle for the peace her powerful kinsfolk were unwilling 
to grant her, ended, so far as Holland was concerned, 
with the cession of the counties of Holland, Zeeland, 
Friesland, and Hainault to Philip the Good of Burgundy 
in 1433. 

This overlordship of the House of Burgundy, though 
it quickened the commercial and artistic life of Holland, 
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seriously reduced the political liberties of the people and 
introduced into Church and State a corruption which all 
the luxury and pomp of the Burgundians failed for long to 
conceal. 

Commercial progress was maintained, however, in 
Holland, and received unusual impetus from two causes, 
first, the valuable process of curing herrings, discovered 
by a native of Flushing, and secondly, the efforts of Lorenz 
Koster of Haarlem in connection with the discovery of 
printing. The Dutch cities, in spite of oppression and 
heavy taxation, grew stronger, while the nobility were 
impoverished and the church corrupted as a result of the 
lavishness of the court of Duke Philip of Burgundy. 
Indeed, so powerful had the cities become that when Duke 
Charles fell at Nancy they were able to compel his sole 
heir, the Duchess Mary, to grant them the Great Privilege 
of March 1477, by which their power was affirmed, the 
holding of Diets by the provinces permitted, and the rights 
of the estates to have a voice in the declaration of war 
agreed to. 

The granting of these rights secured for Mary of 
Burgundy the active support of the provinces against 
Louis XI, and consent was given to her choice of Maxi- 
milian of Austria as husband. The new Count allied him- 
self with the Cods, who defeated the Hooks at Leyden 
and at Dordrecht and finally at Utrecht. On the death 
of Mary of Burgundy, Maximilian governed the Nether- 
lands in the name of his son Philip, whom he declared to 
be of age in 1494, when Maximilian was elected Emperor. 
The young prince ruled wisely and with a minimum of fuss, 
but by his marriage to Joanna of Aragon, who became 
heiress to the monarchy of Spain, he laid the foundations 
of the most terrible period in the whole of Dutch history. 
Meanwhile, on Philip’s death in 1506, Maximilian again 
assumed control as guardian for his grandson Charles, 
who was then only six years old, but named his daughter, 
Margaret of Savoy, governor of the Netherlands in 1507. 

In 1515 Charles was declared of age, and, by his marriage 
later on to Claude, the sister of the Prince of Orange, 
brought about a union from which issued the celebrated 
house of Orange-Nassau. He was later called to the 
Spanish and imperial thrones, leaving his aunt, Margaret 
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“of Savoy, as governor of the Netherlands, which then 
included the four duchies of Brabant, Guelderland, Lim- 
burg, and Luxembourg; the seven counties of Flanders, 
Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zeeland, Namur and Zutphen ; 
the Margravate of Antwerp and the five lordships of Fries- 
land, Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyssel, and Groningen with the 
Ommeland. 

Margaret died in 1530, and Charles V continued a rule 
of wisdom and prudence, later appointing his sister Mary, 
Queen of Hungary, as Regent of the Netherlands. Still 
later, after financial troubles had brought about the 
famous struggle between the Court and Ghent, Charles V, 
contrary to the rights which had been granted the pro- 
vinces, brought a foreigner, René of Chalons, Prince of 
Orange, as Stadtholder of Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht. 
On René’s death in 1544, he was succeeded as Stadtholder 
by his cousin, William of Nassau. 

Although Charles V’s rule had commenced well, it was 
really the beginning of that long martyrdom which the 
whole of the Netherlands was to suffer. In 1521 the In- 
quisition was introduced, and in 1533 Mary of Hungary 
had written to Charles that ‘‘ All heretics, whether repent- 
ant or not, should be persecuted with such severity as 
that error might be at once extinguished, care being taken 
only that the provinces were not to be entirely depopu- 
lated.” The imperial edict of 1535 condemned all heretics 
to death, ‘“‘ Repentant males to be executed with the 
sword, repentant females to be buried alive, the obstinate 
of both sexes to be burned.”’ It is said that by the year 
1555, when Charles V abdicated in favour of his son 
Philip, some 30,000 people had been put to death in 
Holland and Friesland alone. 

To support this policy of religious persecution and to 
check the independence of the people, Philip, on leaving 
for Spain, established 4000 troops within the frontiers of 
the Netherlands, nominally to protect them. He also left 
Margaret of Palma, daughter of Charles V,as Regent. As 
a move in the attack on the Reformation, the Church of 
the Netherlands was drastically reorganised, much to the 
disgust of the Netherlanders, who saw in the change part 
of a general plan for the subjection of the Provinces. Even 
the nobles, who tried to mediate between the government 
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and the populace, were in many cases driven into opposi- — 
tion. A crisis became inevitable. It was checked for a 

moment by the withdrawal of the hated Grandella I, 
Archbishop of Mechlin. The decrees of the Council of 
Trent, however, promulgated in 1565 and accepted by 
Philip, reintroduced the excitement and brought nearer 
the coming clash. Already the open rebellion of the 
Provinces could be detected in the famous ‘‘ Compromise,” 
signed by the Netherland nobles and headed by Count 
Brederode in 1566. It was about this time that the young 
patriot nobles adopted as a party name Les Gueux, or The 
Beggars. The name arose out of a comment overheard 
when the nobles in their first interview with the Regent 
were so plainly and poorly attired, that the Regent’s 
adviser, standing by her side, called them nothing but a 
pack of beggars. 

The resentment against the tyranny of their new over- 
lord found expression among the Dutch in those excesses 
which usually mark the outbreaks of religious rebels 
whose faith becomes, largely as a result of tyrannical 
repression, an hysteria, or even a savage fanaticism. 
Throughout the Provinces open-air preachings, guarded 
by armed men, became a commonplace, while Philip was 
gathering his forces for the purpose of stamping out the 
heresy. The fury among the people culminated in out- 
rage and iconoclasm, which gave the authorities all the 
excuse they wanted. A considerable number of German 
mercenaries were introduced to inflict a ghastly punish- 
ment on the heretics, and the disorderly rabble of Calvin- 
ists who had gone to the aid of French Huguenots at 
Valenciennes, were met and annihilated by troops under 
Egmont and other loyal nobles. It was an impossible 
situation, from which William of Orange withdrew to 
Nassau, after a vain attempt to induce Egmont himself 
to steer clear of the peril clearly discerned by the more 
cautious prince. 

In spite of Margaret’s assurances to Philip that the 
heretics had been entirely extirpated and their worship. 
stamped out, the Spanish king, who had resolved on the 
complete and pitiless subjugation of the Provinces, de- 
spatched the famous Duke of Alva, the first general of 
Europe and one of the cruellest men of all times, to com- 
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mand the forces of the king in the Netherlands. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival the two patriot nobles, Egmont and 
Hoorn, were arrested, and Orange was presently outlawed 
at about the same time that he declared his conversion to 
Calvinism. In 1568 Egmont and Hoorn were executed 
and, though “‘ The Beggars’ and Louis of Nassau won an 
occasional heartening victory, the great Spanish general 
met with little real resistance until in 1572 William de la 
Marck, with his “‘ Water Beggars,’ swooped down on 
Brielle and captured it. 

Flushing followed Brielle, and even more significant 
was the capture of Mons by Louis of Nassau, thus creating 
a serious breach in Alva’s southern system of defence. 
Whilst Alva with all his forces was engaged in an attempt 
to repair this breach the Dutch were able to develop its 
resistance, and within three months of the capture of 
Brielle Amsterdam was the only town in Holland left in 
the hands of the Spaniards. Friesland also revolted, and 
at a meeting of the states of Holland William was declared 
Stadtholder, with de la Marck as Captain General. Mean- 
while Alva pressed the siege of Mons, which presently 
capitulated and left Alva free to set forth on a devastating 
march to the North. His revenge was pitiless and his 
success was only hindered by the famous siege of Haarlem 
and a mutiny among his own troops. Finally, the repulse 
of his son at Alkmaar and the success of the Dutch 
against Alva’s fleet induced him to return to Brussels. 
In a little while he had given up the government of the 
Netherlands and returned to his master Philip, his six 
years’ government having seen the execution of over 
18,000 people, to say nothing of the plunder and outrage 
to which he had subjected the towns and the country- 
side. 

The efforts of William the Silent as Governor thereafter 
suffered varying fortunes, and at one time he was obliged 
to call in the aid of Elizabeth of England. That proved, 
however, to be more of an embarrassment than anything 
else. By the peace of Ghent in 1576 the Provinces agreed 
to do nothing against the Catholic religion, to continue to 
use the name of the Spanish King, and to recognise the 
Prince of Orange only as Stadtholder of Holland and 
Zeeland. A year later the Union of Brussels, practically 
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a confirmation of the pacification of Ghent, was accepted 
both by the Provinces and by Don John of Austria, who 
had arrived in the Netherlands as Regent. Unity, how- 
ever, was short-lived, and presently the struggle between 
Holland and Zeeland under William of Orange and the 
Spaniards under Don John was resumed. The patriot 
army, nearly twenty thousand strong, was utterly defeated 
by Don John and Alexander Farnese near Namur, and 
after the death of Don John there came a short breathing- 
time for the states. It was about this time that the 
famous Union of Utrecht came into existence, by which 
the United Provinces became a definite union, which 
remained unmolested for five years. Meanwhile the 
Walloon provinces had become reconciled to Spain, which 
now directed its attentions once more to the North. 
Philip’s first move was the wretched one of offering high 
honour and reward to any assassin who would bring about 
the death of William the Silent. There were several un- 
successful attempts, until finally a low fanatic succeeded 
in murdering one of the greatest rulers in the world’s 
history. ‘‘ While he lived he was the guiding star of a 
whole brave nation, and when he died the little children 
cried in the streets ”’ 

His second son, Prince Maurice, from a military point 
of view proved to be even more formidable than his father ; 
the genius of Alexander Farnese was well matched by that 
of his Dutch antagonist. The assistance of the English 
was called in for a second time, and a very embarrassing 
assistance it proved. Throughout this period the fortunes 
of the big commercial cities of the united provinces waxed 
greatly, and the political and military outlook likewise 
became very promising, and at last, after protracted pro- 
crastinations, a truce for twelve years was signed between 
Spain and Holland. 

There now arose in the United Provinces a disastrous 
theological struggle in which political questions were 
sufficiently introduced for the views of the one side to 
be held tenaciously by a civic aristocracy and those of the 
other to be supported by most of the clergy, peasantry, 
the army, the navy, and the people of the towns. At the 
head of the latter or Calvinistic party stood Maurice ; the 
head of the other party was Barneveldt, who, after the 
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result of the famous Synod of Dort in 1618, suffered an 
infamous trial and execution at The Hague (p. 84). 

When the truce with Spain had ended the Dutch became 
involved in the Thirty-years’ War. When Prince Maurice 
died and Frederick Henry of Orange-Nassau succeeded 
him as Stadtholder, the Spaniards had again penetrated 
to the centre of the Dutch dominions. Frederick Henry 
met with some successes and secured to his infant son 
the reversion of all his great offices. As the war dragged 
on France and Holland were drawn together, and in 1635 
effected an alliance against the Spaniards. The joint 
forces were not altogether successful, though Holland, 
by a series of great naval victories, did important service 
both to herself and to France. In 1641 Frederick Henry 
was able to marry his son William to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Charles I of England, thus beginning that branch of the 
Stuart family which was seriously to affect the history of 
England. 

Frederick Henry died in 1647 and was succeeded by his 
young son William II, in whose reign the second treaty of 
peace was signed between Holland and Spain, which was 
entirely in favour of the Provinces. On the conclusion 
of this peace serious disputes arose between the Prince 
of Orange, supported by the army and navy and the 
smaller provinces, on the one hand, and the province of 
Holland on the other. He died, however, before any 
serious damage could be done, and his office was for the 
time suspended, the government being virtually in the 
hands of the burghers with Amsterdam at the head. About 
this time occurred the naval struggle between England and 
Holland, which ended in 1654 and is associated with the 
names of Tromp and Ruyter, Blake and Monk. It was 
brought about as a result of the famous Navigation Act 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in England, 
devised as a means of ruining the trade of the Provinces. 

War again broke out between England and the Provinces 
in the following year, and ended with the decisive defeat of 
the Dutch off the North Foreland on 25th July, 1665. 
During the course of subsequent negotiations between the 
two countries, Admiral de Ruyter sailed up the Thames 
nearly to Gravesend and terrified London. A treaty was, 
however, signed at Breda in July 1667, and in the following 
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year the Triple Alliance between England, Holland, and 
Sweden, designed to oppose the aggression of Louis XIV, 
was negotiated by Sir William Temple. 

The alliance proved disastrous to Holland and humiliat- 
ing to England; it brought about the savage overthrow 
of the De Witts and made the Prince of Orange com- 
plete master of the United Provinces. Louis XIV now 
judged it prudent to bring about the utter collapse of the 
Dutch. In 1672 he set forth in an attempt to conquer 
their territory, finally crossing the Rhine and threatening 
Amsterdam. Meanwhile the English were fighting a naval 
battle with the Dutch in Southwold Bay, the result being 
inconclusive. The Dutch had been ill prepared for these 
hostilities, though they fared better on sea than on land. 

Louis may be said to have destroyed the Republic as 
such, but his ambitions brought so many allies to the 
Dutch side that presently the French were besieged from 
every direction. The death of Marshal Turenne in 1675 
and the retirement of the great Condé turned the tide of 
war in favour of the Dutch; and in 1672, after the com- 
bined Dutch and Spanish fleets had been destroyed by the 
French in the Mediterranean, negotiations for peace were 
introduced. They were hastened by the marriage at the 
close of the year between William of Orange and Princess 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of York, and were concluded 
by the great Peace of Nymegen in 1678. 

French domination was, however, still a fear in Europe, 
and in 1686 William of Orange was placed at the head of 
the League of Augsburg, formed to resist the ambitions 
of the French King. The French carried with them 
Brandenburg, Denmark, and England; with the League 
was the Emperor, Spain, the United Provinces, Sweden, 
Bavaria, and other German princes. Finally, by the ac- 
cession of William to the throne of England, that country 
became the principal member of the great coalition against 
France. For the first few years the odds were emphati- 
cally on the side of France, but in 1695 the tide of affairs 
turned and negotiations for peace were concluded at Rys- 
wick in 1697, by which William was recognised by France 
as King of England, and Holland was permitted to es- 
tablish garrisons on the Netherland frontier towns. Louis 
presently broke his treaty, ejecting the Dutch troops from 
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the barrier towns, and recognising James III as King of 
England. War was averted by the death of William III 
in 1702. He died without heir, and the country was gov- 
erned by the Grand Pensionary Heinsius of Amsterdam. 

War was again declared against the French in 1702, 
when Marlborough became Commander-in-Chief of the 
allied English and Dutch troops. The result of the war was 
largely advantageous to Holland, which, by the Peace of 
Utrecht, became almost as powerful on land as she had 
been on sea. The important lesson which she seemed to 
learn from the struggle was that the Great Powers would 
rely upon her to aid them in any questions of war with 
which they were concerned, but would abandon her when 
their own ends were suited by so doing. She, therefore, 
determined to have nothing more to do with foreign com- 
plications, and by the year 1713, the year in which the 
Peace of Utrecht was signed, the significance of Holland 
in European politics had practically vanished. 

_ In spite of this Holland was destined to suffer the 

humiliation of another disastrous war with France, which 
brought about the reappearance of the Orange party. 
The Provinces had fallen so low that they were easily 
persuaded to see their deliverance only in the existence 
of a dictator. Accordingly, when Prince William Charles 
Henry Friso was proclaimed Stadtholder, Captain, and 
Admiral-General of Zeeland under the title of William IV, 
all Zeeland received him with enthusiasm ; even Holland 
itself acclaimed him, and William IV became Captain and 
Admiral-General of the whole Union and Stadtholder of 
the seven provinces, which offices were later declared 
hereditary in both male and female lines. 

Peace was secured in 1748, and in 1751 William died, to 
be succeeded by his widow, Anne of England, who became 
Regent during the minority of her son, William V. The 
rule of William V was not remarkable. The United Pro- 
vinces again entered the arena of European politics by 
accepting the famous ‘“ Armed Neutrality”? of 1780, by 
which she decided with France and Russia against England. 
War immediately followed, which caused the utmost 
disaster to Holland, and ended in 1783 by an inglorious 
peace, which created inevitable popular resentment against 
the Orange party. 


B 
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Holland was now well on the way down-hill, and in 1794 
the Provinces were invaded by the French troops sent 
against them by the National Convention which followed 
the death of Louis XVI in 1793. By this invasion Holland 
at least secured a new and better form of government 
based on the French model, though the exactions of the 
invaders nullified any good that might have been derived. 
A new Constitution was imposed upon them in 1805 by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who, five years later, annexed all 
Holland to the Empire, declaring that it was “in the 
nature of things nothing but a portion of France.” The 
changed fortunes of France in 1813 brought about a general 
revolt in which the Dutch joined. They established a 
limited monarchy, recalled the Prince of Orange from 
England, and declared him King with the title of William I, 
King of the Netherlands. By the Treaty of Paris they 
secured Belgium to Holland, and thus the seventeen 
provinces were again forcibly joined together under one 
prince. 

The alliance between Holland and Belgium was, however, 
quite artificial, and on the 25th August, 1830, Brussels 
revolted. The revolt was so general that at an Inter- 
national Conference held in London at the request of 
William I an armistice was proposed. A year later the 
crown of Belgium was offered to Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 
This caused considerable irritation to the Dutch, and not 
until the Dutch ports has been blockaded by France and 
England and the citadel of Antwerp besieged by a French 
army did Holland agree to hand over Antwerp to Belgium. 
The final separation of the two kingdoms was brought 
about on the roth April, 1839. 

Henceforward the history of Holland is not internationally 
significant, and there is nothing much to note save the 
extinction, by the death of William III in 1890, of the male 
line of the House of Orange-Nassau. The succession went 
to his daughter Wilhelmina in 1898, the Queen-Mother 
having acted as Regent during the intervening years. In 
February 1901 Wilhelmina married Henry, Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who received the title of Prince 
of the Netherlands. Eight years later Princess Juliana 
was born. Since 1830 the prosperity of the country has 
materially increased, and most of the efforts of successive 
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Dutch governments have been directed to the improve- 
ment of commerce and of the social conditions of the 
people. A visitor will consider these efforts to have met 
with success, for he will rarely come upon a case of want 
and privation throughout the entire land. 

Constitution.iThe first Constitution of the Netherlands 
after its reconstruction as a sovereign State was promulgated 
in 1814, and was revised in 1815 (after the addition of the 
Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the sovereign of 
the title of King); in 1840 (after the secession of the Belgian 
provinces) ; in 1848, in 1887, and in 1917. According to 
this charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy. The royal succession is in the 
direct male line in the order of primogeniture: in default 
of male heirs, the female line ascends the throne. In 
default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is desig- 
nated by the sovereign and a joint meeting of both the 
Houses of Parliament (each containing twice the usual 
number of members), and by this assembly alone if the 
case occurs after the sovereign’s death. The age of 
majority of the sovereign is eighteen years. During his 
minority the royal power is vested in a Regent—desig- 
nated by law—and in some cases in the State Council. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively 
to the sovereign, while the whole legislative authority rests 
conjointly in the sovereign and Parliament, the latter— 
called the States-General—consisting of two Chambers. 
The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 50 members, 
elected by the Provincial States. Members of the First 
Chamber not residing in The Hague, where the Parliament 
meets, are allowed ro guilders (16s. 8d.) a day during the 
session of the States-General. The Second Chamber of 
the States-General numbers 100 deputies, who are elected 
directly. Members are allowed 5000 florins (£420) 
annually with travelling expenses. Members of the States- 
General must be Dutch subjects, men or women, and 
recognised as such. 

First Chamber (elected 1913): 17 Catholics, 19 Anti- 
Revolutionists, 4 Protestant Party, 9g Old Liberals, 6 
Liberal Union, 2 Democrats, and 3 Socialists, and 13 
others. 

: ' Statesman’s Year Book, 1926, 
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Second Chamber (elected 1922): Catholics, 32; Social 
Democrats, 20; Anti-Revolutionists, 16; Christian His- 
toricals, rr; Liberty Union, 10; other parties, II. 

The Electoral Reform Act, passed December 12th, 1917, 
provides for universal suffrage and proportional represen- 
tation. The members of the Second Chamber are, 
according to the Electoral Reform Act, passed August 
oth, 1919, directly elected by citizens of both sexes who 
are Dutch subjects not under 23 years. Criminals, 
lunatics, and certain others are excluded; for certain 
crimes and misdemeanours there may be temporary 
exclusion. It is stipulated, however, that until further 
regulations are introduced, the members of the Second 
Chamber will be elected by citizens of the kingdom who 
are 25 years of age. The electoral body numbered, May 
15th, 1921, 3,299)072 voters, 2.e., 97.7, per cent. of the 
number of citizens of 25 years and older. 

The members of the Second Chamber are elected for 4 
years, and retire in a body, whereas the First Chamber is 
elected for 9 years, and every 3 years one-third retire by 
rotation. The sovereign has the power to dissolve both 
Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only 
to order new elections within 40 days, and to convoke 
the new meeting within two months. 

The Government and the Second Chamber only may 
introduce new bills ; the functions of the Upper Chamber 
being restricted to approving or rejecting them without 
the power of inserting amendments. The meetings of 
both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the 
decision of the majority, may form itself into a private 
committee. The ministers may attend at the meetings 
of both Chambers, but they have only a deliberative vote 
unless they are members. Alterations in the Constitu- 
tion can be made only by a bill declaring that there is 
reason for introducing those alterations, followed by a 
dissolution of the Chambers anda second confirmation by 
the new States-General by two-thirds of the votes. Un- 
less it is expressly declared, the laws concern only the 
realm in Europe, and not the Colonies. The executive 
authority belonging to the sovereign is exercised by a 
responsible Council of Ministers. 
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III. ART OF HOLLAND 


The art-galleries of Holland are among the most famous 
in the world. Not so for their representative collections 
of international art—there is scarcely any of note in the 
whole of the United Provinces—but for the work of their 
own artists. Judged by whatever accepted standards you 
like, that art is of the first rank ; but it also has the added 
glory of being intensely national. Let a visitor spend all his 
time in the art-galleries of Holland, he will come away as 
knowledgeable of the scenery, the people, and their history, 
as by any other means he may accomplish in years. 

“Tt must not be forgotten that, whereas to us home life 
may seem very matter-of-fact, because we have never been 
therein disturbed, to the Hollanders of the seventeenth 
century it presented itself with all the charm of novelty 
after the perilous times of warfare with Spain, and they 
entered keenly upon the domestic joys and comfort. 
Even the dreariness of rain and fog, which so frequently 
visit their flat, low-lying lands, was beautiful to them, 
and they knew the hidden treasure of the deceptive mono- 
tony of their own plains. The sun, constantly playing 
hide-and-seek with chasing clouds, the mists and dews of 
eventide and early morning, the woodland veiled in heavy 
moisture, filled them with enthusiasm over light effects 
and shadow masses—which gave birth to their landscape 
art. But always they turned back to the comedy of life, 
to the simple, everyday incidents in which they bore a 
part. A new art of social observation was born.’ } 

This choice of natural, homely subjects, as opposed to 
the mythological or allegorical, won the applause of the 
people. Dutch painters have always been highly appreci- 
ated in their own land, and, since the seventeenth century 
few homes in Holland were without their pictures by local 
artists. The House of Orange was always a noble patron 
of the arts, and formed collections which have greatly en- 
riched the public galleries started in the last century. 
Dutch artists were further encouraged by the munificent 
action of municipal bodies, corporations, and. guilds. 
Many of the groups painted for these communities are 


1 The Art of the Netherlands Galleries, D. C. Preyer (George Bell). 
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now in museums, but a large number may stul be seen 
on the walls of the original institutions they were painted 
to adorn. 

The earliest of the public, or semi-public art-galleries of 

Holland is in the Archiepiscopal Museum at Utrecht, where 
are some of the very few paintings by Dutch primitives. 
The Museum “ Kunstliefde,” now the Central Museum, at 
Utrecht also antedates the Rijks Museum, though only 
by a year. It has some works by local artists, including 
Bloemaerts, Van Podenburg, Moreelse and Van Honthorst. 
The collection at the Mauritshuis in The Hague commenced 
‘with the private collections of the Princes of Orange, and 
was transferred to the State by King William I in 182r. 
- The Rijks Museum at Amsterdam was founded as a 
public gallery earlier than the Mauritshuis collection, 
having been established by royal decree of Louis Bona- 
parte on 1st April, 1808. The Barbizon painters can be 
studied nowhere better than in the Mesdag Museum at The 
Hague. There are also some modern works which, together 
with the collections in the Municipal Museum at The Hague, 
and the Municipal Museum at Amsterdam, give an ex- 
cellent view of the nineteenth century Dutch School. 

There are many important private collections both in 
The Hague and in Amsterdam. Of the remaining public 
collections the two most significant are the Frans Hals 
Museum at Haarlem, and the Boymans’ Museum of Rotter- 
dam, the former rich in the superb works of irresponsible 
Frans Hals, and the latter with a big collection of Dutch 
genre pieces. The fire of 1864 destroyed upwards of 300 
paintings in the Boymans, which, judging from the remarks 
of such writers as Louis Viardot, Théophile Gautier, and 
Thoré, are all to be regretted. 


The beginnings of Dutch art may be traced in immature 
painting, which kept rather sluggishly to the track made 
by the Flemish. As an example of this work there is an 
illuminated manuscript, done for the Heeren of St Jan 
by Geertgen van St Jans, to be seen in the City Library 
of Haarlem. The same artist is represented also with 
‘some pictures in the Rijks Museum, and with a triptych 
in the Episcopal Museum of Utrecht. 

A vast number of the early works of Dutch artists were, 
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of course, entirely destroyed during the outburst of icono- 
clasm that ravaged Holland in the sixteenth century. 
Some works, however, like those of Cornelis Engelbrechtsz 
(1468-1533), Lukas van Leiden, his pupil, and Jeroen 
Bosch, have come down to us safely and furnish evidence 
of the individual trend which Dutch painting took even 
in its infancy. The only work of Cornelis Engelbrechtsz 
that remains is to be seen in the Lakenhal at Leiden. 
Lukas van Leiden may also be studied there; and Jeroen 
Bosch has a characteristic work, filled with the weird 
fancies of his curious mind, in the Rijks Museum. 

These early Dutchmen showed a greater realism and a 
greater love for landscape settings than were customary 
among other nationalities, though they were presently 
influenced by the Italianate tendencies of their Flemish 
neighbours. The first of the Dutch artists to make the 
trip to Venice and Rome was Jan van Scorel, whose 
‘““Magdalene,” in the Rijks Museum, clearly betrays the 
Italian influence. The same artist was practically the first 
to introduce portraiture into Holland, and his ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,” in the London National Gallery, is reminiscent 
of a Raphael. 

The natural independence of the Dutch artists became 
prominent towards the end of the sixteenth century. The 
Italian method in technique was still largely followed, but 
the choice of the subject was dictated by their own im- 
pulse. We may take Pieter Aertsen as the first of the 
“little masters’ to arise out of these new conditions. At 
this period also came that great portrait-painter Antonis 
Mor, whose style was purely individual, and whose best 
portraits are in the Prado at Madrid. His portrait of 
Mary Tudor in the Hampton Court collection proclaims 
the master. 

“The spirit of liberty which in the middle of the six- 
teenth century was awakening among the Dutch, mani- 
fested itself also among the artists. They, too, desired 
independence, and they sought for self-expression, un- 
tampered by foreign domination.” Thus it is that the 
latter part of the sixteenth century produces the men 
who are to make possible the great figure of the seventeenth 
century. 

Of these pioneers we should remember Cornelis Ketel 
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(1548-1616), whose “Company of Captain Rosemans”’ 
points an arrow down the new road which Dutch art 
proposed to follow. Greater than he was Aert Pietersen 
(1550-1621), also represented in the Rijks Museum; and 
the corporation and militia pieces of Cornelis Cornelissen 
van Haarlem are likewise interesting, as pointing the new 
direction of Dutch art. His “ Archers’ Banquet’’ may be 
regarded as his masterpiece. 

But the greatest figure in Dutch art before Rembrandt 
is Frans Hals of Haarlem, of whom some biographical 
details are given in the section concerning his native town 
(p. 121). The early work of Frans Hals is unhappily 
lost. One of the first of his paintings now in existence is 
“The Twelve Officers of the Archers of St George”’ at the 
Haarlem Museum. “It shows thus early the mastery of 
his craft, and those individual traits only to be found with 
one who was born great.” It has been said that Hals 
was equal to Rembrandt in every quality which goes to 
make a master of masters, and that no one ever surpassed 
him as a technician. Each of his portraits is a revelation 
of character, and his colour is superb. 

He is only overshadowed by the greatest painter the 
Netherlands has ever produced—Rembrandt, “ one of the 
heroes of Art, a genius at once Dutch and universal.” 
He was born at Leyden on 15th July, 1607, the fourth son 
of a well-to-do miller. Of his life much fiction has been 
written, alleging ignorance, meanness, and _boorishness, 
but these fables—largely built upon the loose and pious 
Houbracken, the Vasari of Holland—have been cleared 
away during the last fifty years, until Rembrandt has 
emerged as an individual not less desirable in his char- 
acter than most other men; sensitive, affectionate, ab- 
sorbed in his work and in a not altogether cautious passion 
for collecting works of art. 

“ Rembrandt’s high position in European art rests on 
the originality of his mind, the power of his imagination, 
his profound sympathy with his subjects, the boldness of 
his system of light and shade, the thoroughness of his 
modelling, his subtle colour, and above all on the intense 
humanity of the man. He was great in conception and 
in execution, a poet as well as a painter, an idealist and 
also a. realist ; and this rare union is the secret of his power. 
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From his dramatic action and mastery of expression 
Rembrandt has been called the Shakespeare of Holland.” 

Rembrandt removed from Leyden to Amsterdam in 
1631, having been induced to make that great town his 
home by the excellent reception his pictures had received 
there. He at once became the leading portrait-painter of 
the city, and the populace flocked to his house in the Bloem- 
gracht. His first important work in Amsterdam was 
“Simeon in the Temple,” now at the Mauritshuis, which 
shows how, even at this early period, his treatment of 
light and shade had reached to subtle power. The follow- 
ing year he executed the famous “‘ School of Anatomy,” 
the first of his great portrait subjects. This also is in the 
Mauritshuis. 

During the forty years in which he was painting, some 
seven hundred known pictures were executed, of which, 
perhaps, the two most important are “‘ The Night Watch,” 
in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, and “‘ The School of 
Anatomy,” in the Mauritshuis. ‘“‘ The Night Watch” 
was painted in the year 1642, and is regarded as a land- 
mark in Rembrandt’s career. It was also the year of his 
great loss, for his wife Saskia, whom he had so often 
painted, died in that year. With her death his life was 
changed. ‘‘ Bode has remarked that there is a pathetic 
sadness in his pictures of the Holy Family—the favourite 
subject of this part of his life. All of these he treats with 
the naive simplicity of Reformed Holland, giving us the 
real carpenter’s shop and the mother watching over the 
infant reverently and lovingly, with the fine union of 
realism and idealism.” 

In all branches of art—portraiture, genre painting, still 
life, or in his drawings of animals—he exhibited genius ; and 
even with landscapes, both in etching and in painting, he 
showed himself a master. The earliest pure landscape 
attributed to Rembrandt is a silvery and delicate ‘‘ Winter 
Scene.” In all his landscape pictures there is amazing 
vitality and splendour, due rather to his treatment than 
to his choice of poetical or dramatic scenes. Light is 
always the uppermost theme. 

Towards the end of his life a fair share of this world’s 
vexations overtook the great painter. First he was in- 
volved in a scandal arising out of charges made by a 
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former housekeeper ; and by 1656 his financial position 
was such that an inventory of all his property was ordered 
by the Insolvency Chamber. His entire collection of 
paintings was sold for under 5000 guilders, a mere fraction 
of their value, and Rembrandt, driven from his house, 
stripped of everything he possessed, even to his table linen, 
took a modest lodging on the Rozengracht. His burdens, 
lightened by the devotion of his son Titus and his mistress 
Hendrickje Stoffels, were powerless at this time to quench 
his genius, as we see by the marvellous portrait-group of 
the Staalmeesters, the syndics of the Drapers’ Guild, which 
Rembrandt painted in 1662. 

In spite of this blow the master was able to execute in 
succeeding years some of his finest works. In 1656 
appeared “‘ John the Baptist preaching in the Wilderness,” 
and ‘‘ Jacob Blessing the Sons of Joseph.” ‘It is im- 
possible not to respect the man who, amid the utter ruin 
of his affairs, could calmly conceive and carry out such 
noble work.” The genius continued unabated, tinged with 
the melancholy that substitutes dull yellows, reds, and 
greys, with a certain measure of uniformity of tone, for 
the brilliant colours of his earlier years. To the same year 
belongs the “ Lesson in Anatomy of Professor Deyman,” 
now a magnificent fragment in the Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam. 

In 1662 his faithful Hendrickje died; on the 4th Sept- 
ember, 1668, his son Titus died, and a year later, 8th 
October, 1669, the great artist himself was laid to rest in 
the Westerkerk. 

Rembrandt had a number of important contemporaries, 
including Thomas de Keyser, who had considerable influ- 
ence on Rembrandt’s portrait-painting. About the same 
time a number of pupils of Frans Hals in Haarlem were 
achieving a respectable prominence. One of the most 
distinguished of these was Bartholemus van der Helst 
(1630-1670). Of Rembrandt’s own pupils none can be 
said to have reached a prominence at all equal to his own, 
though Ferdinand Bol, whose portraits of De Ruyter are 
seen all over Holland, did considerable honour to his 
master. 

A notable feature of the seventeenth century in Dutch 
painting is the popularity of genre, that is to say, “ the 
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painting of the familiar life of the people without pre- 
ponderance of the figure, the background being of equal 
importance. It is not the mere story-telling picture but 
must also display the artist’s feeling of colour and life.” 
It was a type of painting which appealed strongly to the 
Dutch temperament, and by them it was given a definite 
rank and importance which had, however, been earlier 
indicated by artists such as Bassani-and Carpaccio of 
Venice. 

The great artists in this medium were Ostade, Vermeer 
van Delft, Gerard Dou, Terborch, Maes, Peter de Hooch, 
and the great Jan Steen. Of Jan Steen and Vermeer, 
the two greatest of the artists of this period, we have 
already had something to say where their works appear. 
Also among the great is Terborch, who, though a pupil of 
Frans Hals, painted in an original and individual manner. 
The boisterous types of the master were passed over for 
the elegant subjects of the aristocratic pupil. 

We come now to the art of landscape, pure and simple, 
which was first given a distinctive character by the Dutch 
artists. ‘“ They were the first realists, depicting Nature 
for its own beauty, its own spirit. Through Van Goyen, 
and Wynants to Aelbert Cuyp, then on to Jacob van 
Ruisdael and Hobbema—these are the men who revealed 
nature strongly, sanely, largely. The impalpable, limit- 
less sky, the enveloping atmosphere, the breaking tints 
of sun-shed clouds, the turbulent waters or calm, trans- 
parent streams, the green, the brown, the gold of foliage 
or harvest—all these they portrayed. And Constable, 
the Barbizon men, even the light painters of the ‘impres- 
sionists,’ have learned from them.’ Landscape as an 
art in itself was first chosen by Jan van Goyen (1596- 
1656), a native of Leyden. With the growth of experi- 
ence Van Goyen overcame the conventional manner and 
became thoroughly individual. 

The rare paintings of another landscape-artist, Roeland 
Roghman (1597-1687), show a more sombre taste than do 
the works of Van Goyen ; but the many landscape painters 
of this period were overshadowed by Albert Cuyp (1620-91), 
Hobbema (1638-1709), and, above all, Jacob von Ruisdael. 
The works of these three men are among the glories of 
Dutch painting, and, in their own sphere, stand as high 
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as do the genre pieces and portraits of this fruitful seven- 
teenth century. 

Albert Cuyp’s sunny pieces display the great love with 
which he painted ; and the cattle he so frequently placed 
in his calm, glowing countrysides give him a high place 
also among animal-painters. Even his “ still life’? works 
stand out as those of a master, though it is, of course, in 
landscape pure and simple that he was most inspired. 
“His works are pastoral poems. Learning from his 
father, he was soon independent and original, and expanded 
by the light of his own genius.’”’ Lack of appreciation by 
his own countrymen has resulted in the greater number 
of his works going to collections in England and other 
foreign countries, though magnificent examples are to be 
seen in the Netherland galleries. 

The great Jacob van Ruisdael is unsurpassed in the art 
of landscape. His strength and solemnity seem to be 
especially evident in those great sweeps of sky that were 
two-thirds of his landscape. Never had sky been so treated 
before. ‘‘ Alongside of Van Ruisdael,” writes Eugéne 
' Fromentin, “a beautiful Adrian van de Velde is thin, 
pretty, affected, never very vigorous, nor very mature ; 
a Willem van de Velde is dry, cold, and weak, almost 
always well drawn but rarely well painted, showing quick 
observation but little thought. Izaak van Ostade is too 
ruddy and his skies are insignificant. Van Goyen is far 
too uncertain, too volatile, flighty, and soft; his light and 
rapid brushwork shows a good intention—the sketch 
charming, but the finished work amounts to nothing 
because there were no substantial preparatory studies to 
lead up to it, no patience nor labour. Even Cuyp, so 
strong and sane, suffers perceptibly by this severe pro- 
pinquity. There is a gaiety in his perpetual gold of which 
one wearies when compared with the sombre, bluish ver- 
dure of his great rival; and as to the rich warmth of his 
atmosphere, which seems a reflection borrowed from the 
South to embellish these northern landscapes, one questions 
its fidelity to nature ; even if one has had a slight acquaint- 
ance with the shores of the Maas or the Zuider Zee.” 

Other great landscape artists there were in the seven- 
teenth century, including the notable Adrian van de 
Velde, who for a time was the pupil of Jan Wynants, one 
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of the greatest of the prolific school of Haarlem landscape- 
painters. Towards the latter part of the century, however, 
no figures of prominence arose. A school of imitators was 
hard at work, but their efforts only carried the seventeenth- 
century Dutch landscape painting to its grave. 

Portrait-painting, genre painting, and landscape-painting 
during the seventeenth century have so far occupied our 
attention. There is no space to devote much time to the 
animal, still-life, and marine painters, although there are 
quite a number of artists who stand high in these spheres. 
The best known of the animal painters is Paul Potter 
(1625-1654), who died of consumption in his twenty-ninth 
year, and whose “Young Bull” is familiar to every 
visitor to the Rijks Museum (p. 93). Another truthful 
painter of animals was Govaert Camphuyzen (1625-1674), 
whose works are exceedingly rare. The great names among 
Dutch marine painters of the seventeenth century include 
Willem van de Velde the elder, the father of Adrian. 
Still greater was Willem van de Velde, another son, of 
whom Walpole has written, “‘ He was the greatest man 
that has appeared in this branch of painting ; the palm is 
not less disputed with Raphael of history and with Van 
de Velde for sea pieces.” Hendrik Dubbels is another 
great marine artist, and much charm and lightness is in 
the work of Jan van de Capelle. 


The eighteenth century accomplished little, and must, 
therefore, be omitted in such a short sketch as this. When 
we come to the nineteenth century we observe suggestions 
of a Renaissance, although there are no names which stand 
out with anything like the significance of the great ones of 
the seventeenth century. The spirit of the old ascendancy 
is detected in the solemn, spacious works of Johannes 
Bosboom (1817-1891), whose subjects are almost invariably 
the interior of churches. Great also, if somewhat senti- 
mental, is Joseph Israels, whose later pieces show a delicate 

_mastery of the art of portraying simple things in humanity 
and landscapes, and in seascapes. His rich, deep colours 
and his breadth of treatment, together with his poetic 
insight into the subjects of his brush, render him one 
of the greatest of the Dutch artists. 

Other great figures of the nineteenth century are Jacob 
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and William Maris and Anton Mauve. Jacob Maris is 
the finest sky-painter Holland has produced since Ruisdael, 
and all his works exhibit a marvellous splendour and 
strength. He lacks, however, the poetry of Anton Mauve, 
whose tender, quiet pictures of nature, always tinged with 
a note of melancholy, seem to typify the serene pastoral 
life of the Dutch peasantry. The two brothers of Jacob 
Maris, William and Mathew, stand almost equally high, 
although it has been said of Jacob, and cannot be said of 
the others, that when his art shall also belong to the past 
he will be named in one breath with Ruisdael, Vermeer 
van Delft, and their great contemporaries. Mathew Maris 
stands in a position altogether his own ; his works have an 
elusiveness and poetic delicacy which had nothing to do 
with any established school. He has been described as 
“A dream of the misty North, a Gothic disposition with 
the touch of a Van Eyck, with the culture of a Da Vinci ; 
a visionary, wandering and lost in these unsettled times ; 
a stranger whose sensitiveness prevents him from making 
friends; an idealist, proof against the materialism of 
to-day ; a lonely man in every sense of the word.” The 
third of this extremely remarkable family, William, fills 
his landscapes with light and happiness and, indeed, “ the 
display of light is more to him than the impeccable repre- 
sentation of objects.”’ 

The nineteenth century has produced many artists who 
are worthy successors of the great seventeenth-century 
figures. Their works are to be studied in many of the 
great public galleries of the Netherlands, and show plainly 
that the lamp of Dutch art is not yet extinguished. i 


IV. PRACTICAL DETAILS 


Season.—The tourist season may be said to begin at 
Whitsuntide and to continue until October. In winter it 
is attractive only to those who skate. Naturally, there are 
wonderful facilities for skating during the winter months 
(see p. 39). It is difficult to say which is the most delight- 
ful period: late spring suggests itself, for then it is still 
cool; you get the sky-effects that were familiar to Jacob 
van Ruisdael, and you get the full bursting of the flowers. 
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The autumn is also agreeable; temperature and humidity 
are much the same as in England; but wherever you 
have a mixture of land and water, the autumn days are 
striking. 

Hotels.—A full list of hotels appears on pp. vii-vili. Hotel 
accommodation in Holland is usually acceptable. The 
terms for bed and continental breakfast in the towns are 
approximately from 4 guilders per day, and in the country 
from 3 guilders. Luncheon is usually from 1 to 2.50 guilders, 
dinner from 1.50 to 5 guilders En pension terms, for not 
less than five days, range from g guilders per day in the 
towns, and from 6 guilders in the country. A large 
number of hotels have hot-and-cold water facilities in 
every bedroom, and are centrally heated, and in many 
establishments there are bedrooms with private bathrooms 
attached. As to tipping at hotels, the traveller may use 
his own discretion and dispense his gratuities direct ; on 
the other hand the hotel management will, if desired, add 
10 per cent. to bills for distribution among the staff. 

Routes to Holland.—The quickest and most direct routes 
to Holland are as follows :— 


(a) London, Harwich (Parkeston Quay), Hook of Holland ; 
leaving Liverpool Street (daily, including Sundays) 
by London and North-Eastern Railway, at 8.30 p.m., 
for Harwich (Parkeston Quay), passengers embark 
there at 10.15 p.m. in one of the large new steamers 
of the company, and arrive at about 6 a.m. (Dutch 
time) at the Hook of Holland, where express trains 
are waiting to start for the Dutch cities (also for 
North and South Germany, and for Scandinavia, 
via North Germany). 

(6) London, Folkestone, Flushing; leaving London 
(Victoria) at Io a.m., by Southern Railway, pas- 
sengers embark at Folkestone on one of the fine 
twin-screw steamers of the Zeeland Steamship 
Company, and are landed at Flushing in about 
7 hours, at the railway station close to the quay, 
and proceed in express trains to any part of Holland 
(also to Belgium and Germany). 

The steamers from Harwich and Folkestone, 
recently built for their respective services, are large, 
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powerful, and comfortable vessels, fitted with every 
regard to speed, safety, and convenience. 

Restaurant cars are now run in the Dutch boat- 
trains between Flushing and Amsterdam, so that 
passengers can lunch en route to Amsterdam, and 
dine en route to Flushing. 


Wireless Telegraphy apparatus has been netalied on 
board the Harwich-Hook of Holland and Folkestone- 
Flushing steamers, and passengers may avail themselves 
of these facilities at the following tariffs :— 


34d. per word to the United Kingdom (minimum 2s. 
11d.). Telegrams may also be sent to Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Spain, and Russia 
in Europe. 


In addition to the above railway and steamer facilities, 
the journey to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Harlingen 
may be made direct from England by the following steam- 
ship lines :— 

Goole to Amsterdam.—L.M. and S. Railway Co., every Wednesday 
and Saturday, returning Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Goole to Rotterdam.—L.M. and S. Railway Co., Wednesday and 
Saturday, returning Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Grimsby to Rotterdam.—L. and N. Eastern Railway Co., every 
Wednesday and Saturday, returning every Tuesday and Saturday. 
Average passage, 15 hours. 

Hull to Amsterdam.—Hull and Netherlands S.S. Co., Ltd., every 
Wednesday and Saturday, returning Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
Average passage, 20 hours. 

Hull to Rotterdam.—Hull and Netherlands S.S. Co., Ltd., every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, returning Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday evenings. Average passage, 17 hours. 

Hull to Harlingen.—Hull and Netherlands S.S. Co., Ltd., once a 
week in each direction. Average passage, 20 hours. 

Leith to Amsterdam.—Holland S.S. Co., every Tuesday, returning 
Saturdays. 

London to Rotterdam.—Batavier Line (formerly known as the 
Netherlands Line), from Gravesend every week-day ; return every 
week-day. To Gravesend Pier from London (Victoria Station) by 
rail. Average passage about 13 hours. 

London to Amsterdam.—Holland Steamship Company (from “ off 
the Tower’’), every Wednesday and Saturday; return every 
Tuesday and Saturday. Average passage, 18-20 hours. 


Luggage.—As the conveyance of luggage forms an im- 
portant item in the expenses of a Continental tour, this 
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“necessary evil’”’ should be condensed as far as possible. 
If it can be conveniently so arranged, the tourist should 
only take a small trunk or valise that he can carry in his 
hand. To those who cannot do this, a strong leather 
portmanteau is recommended. It should be of simple 
construction and possess a good lock, so that it can be 
opened readily for Customs examination. In Holland, 
ordinary local tickets allow no free luggage. 

Custom House Examinations are generally made at the 
station nearest the frontier (see below) or at the landing 
port (Hook of Holland, Flushing, Antwerp, etc.). Pas- 
sengers must always be present at the Custom House 
examinations, and hand their keys to the examining 
officer. The Customs examination is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the pleasures of foreign travel, but passengers 
will do well to remember that civility costs nothing and 
may be worth much, and that the Custom House officers 
are merely performing a duty. There is a small duty on 
cigars entering Holland. 

The following is a list of Customs stations at or adjoining 
the Dutch frontier, beginning at Nieuweschans and pro- 
ceeding southwards and westwards to Eede. Reference 
to it and the railway map will enable travellers entering 
or leaving Holland to see where they will be called upon 
to have their unregistered luggage examined. This is 
generally done in the railway carriage, and if passengers 
have nothing to declare, causes them little or no incon- 
venience. 


Inside Holland. Outside Holland. 

Nieuweschans, Weener. 
Oldenzaal. Bentheim. 
Enschede. Gronau. 
Winterswijk. easy 
Zevenaar. Elten. 
Lobith (Rhine). Emmerich (Rhine). CG 
Nijmegen. Cranenburg. Le 
Gennep. Goch. 

Straelen. 
Venlo. Kaldenkirchen. 
Vlodrop. Dalheim. 
Kerkrade-Rolduc. Herzogenrath. 
Simpelveld. Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Cc 
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Inside Holland. Outside Holland. 
Eijsden. Visé. 
Maastricht. Lanaeken. 
Budel. Hamont. 
Valkenswaard. Achel. 
Baarle-Nassau Weelde-Merxplas. \ Belgium. 
Rosendaal. Esschen 
Hulst. La Clinge. 
Sas van Gent. Selzaete. 
Eede. Middelburg. 


Customs on the Harwich Route (London and North 
Eastern Railway). Outwards.—Luggage registered from 
London to Holland is examined at Hook of Holland. 
Homewards.—From Holland to London or other places 
in England, examination takes place at Parkeston Quay 
Station on landing. 

Customs on the Flushing Route. Outwards.—Luggage 
registered from London (Victoria) to a Dutch Station is 
examined at Flushing. Homewards.—Luggage registered 
from a Dutch Station to Victoria Station is examined at 
Victoria. All other luggage is examined at Folkestone 
Pier. Should the steamer arrive late all luggage is ex- 
amined at Folkestone. The usual cloakroom charges will 
be made for registered baggage not claimed within 24 
hours after its arrival in London. 

Passengers entering Great Britain are allowed duty free 
4 pint of spirit for drinking, } pint of liqueur, or perfumed 
spirit (Eau de Cologne, etc.), and 4} pound of cigars or 
tobacco, but any quantity, however small, must be de- 
clared. The following are prohibited: cocaine, morphia, 
opium, copyright books and music reprinted abroad, 
articles with marks or names imitating those of British 
manufacturers. 

Passengers’ Baggage Insurance.—Travellers using tickets 
issued by THos. Cook & Son, Ltp., can have their personal 
effects, including cycles, insured on payment of a small 
premium at their offices in Great Britain. The insurance 
covers all risks of the loss of passengers’ baggage, including 
loss by fire, theft, and pilfering while travelling by sea and ' 
land, also while staying at hotels or travelling between 
hotels and railway stations, damage caused by sea-water, 
etc. Insurance can be effected for amounts of £20 and 
upwards. Jewellery, to the value of £40, af not placed in 
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the registered baggage, can be covered by this insurance. 
Special insurance can be effected for jewellery of greater 
value. 


Rates :— 
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Further particulars can be obtained on application at any 
of Coox’s Offices. 

Dogs.—Particulars of the conditions, etc., under which 
dogs are allowed to be brought into the United Kingdom 
from abroad may be obtained on application to the 
Baggage Department, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, W.z1, 
and all Branch Offices. 

Passports are at present absolutely necessary for British 
travellers on the Continent, and at the same time they are 
frequently useful, in order to gain admission to certain 

museums, to obtain letters from a Poste Restante, and to 
establish identity whenever necessary or desirable. Pass- 
ports may be obtained through THos. Cook & Son, Ltp., at 
a trifling cost. Vzsas, however, are not required for British, 
Norwegian, French, Italian, Swiss, Danish, Swedish, 
Spanish, German, Belgian, and Luxemburg nationals who 
are not staying more than eight days in the Netherlands. 

Language.—English, French, and German are spoken in 
all the principal hotels ; many railway officials understand 
one or more of these languages, and Interpreters may be 
met with at the principal railway stations. Of course a 
knowledge of Dutch will prove of great advantage, and 
German is very generally understood, but no one need 
hesitate to visit Holland on the score of not knowing 
anything save English. The Tourist’s Conversational 
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Guide, in English, French, German, and Italian, by Dr J. F. 
Loth (price 1s. 6d. net), will be found useful. 

On pp. 223-232 will be found a list of useful nouns, 
adjectives, etc., in the Dutch language. A large number 
of words in the Dutch language bear a close affinity to 
English, enabling an Englishman to often understand the 
meaning of a phrase when uttered slowly. The pro- 
nunciation bears some resemblance to German, and is 
somewhat difficult of acquirement by Englishmen. 

In Holland, however, there is perhaps less need than 
in any other part of Europe for visitors to have a know- 
ledge of the language of the country. Very few people 
outside Holland, except in Flanders and South Africa, 
know Dutch, and as Holland is a small but very com- 
mercial country, it follows that the Dutch people find it 
necessary in their intercourse with other nations to become 
acquainted with the languages of the various people with 
whom they have dealings. In a similar manner, as the 
majority of the visitors do not understand Dutch, so 
the visited naturally acquire a knowledge of the visitors’ 
languages. 

Money :— 

Following are the comparative values of Dutch, English, 
and American currency :— 


Monetary Unit—1 Gulden of 100 Cents. ( or 20 Stuivers or 
10 Dubbeltjes). 


Dutch. English. American. 
Copper— stds 
m Cent 
2% cents . : : SONOS, I cent. 
Nickel 
5 cents (1 st.) . : Oe 2 cents, 
Silver 
ro cents (2 st.). ‘ = 0) 2 Ale ee 
Poy (5 S55) : FS OS TOmmEe 
Omura (LO:St.) : OO PAC) 4); 
1 gulden (or florin) or 20 
stuivers ; : S= 9} 4 e 
2% gulden or rijksdaaler = 2 t dol, 
Gold— 
to gulden (Gouden tientze) =16 8 je a 


Notes are issued by the Netherlands Bank for ro, 25, 
40, 60, 100, 200, 300, and 1000 gulden, which are at par 
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with gold. There are also ‘‘ Zilverbons”’ for 1 and 24 
gulden. 

Time-Tables.—The official time-tables of the railway 
companies should be consulted, as alterations are constantly 
taking place; and though such alterations are carefully 
watched, it is impossible for any general time-table pub- 
lished in this country to guarantee complete accuracy. 
Cook’s Continental Time-Table and Steamship Guide, pub- 
lished monthly at 2s. 6d., contains the times of all the 
principal Continental railway and steamer services, and 
ten sectional maps. 

Time.—Amsterdam time (20 minutes in advance, 2.¢., 
later than Greenwich) is used throughout Holland, includ- 
ing railways. 

As in Belgium, no one is allowed on railway platforms 
without a ticket. Platform ticket, 5 cents. Fee for leav- 
ing luggage at railway stations, Io or 20 cents per day. 

Smoking carriages are attached to all trains. Carriages 
in which smoking is not permited are labelled ‘“‘ Niet 
vooken.” 

Postage.—Letters to Holland not exceeding one ounce 
24., plus 14d. for every additional ounce or fraction. Post 
cards 14d., reply 3d.; newspapers 3d. per 2 oz. Letters 
by Air Mail service, daily to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
are charged at the rate of 2d. per ounce in addition to 
the ordinary postage. International coupons. for reply 
postage, exchangeable for postage stamps of the country 
of despatch, 6d. 

Letters 1m Holland, 10 cents (2d.) per 20 grammes, 15 
cents (3d.) up to 100 grammes; between Holland and 
Belgium 124 cents (2$d.) per 20 grammes; to the United 
Kingdom and other countries in the Postal Union 15 cents 
(3d.) per 20 grammes, plus 10 cents (2d.) for every addi- 
tional 20 grammes or fraction. 

Post Cards in Holland, 74 cents (14d.); international, 
ro cents (2d.). 

Printed matter 72 Holland, 2 cents for 50 grammes ; 
abroad, 5 cents (1d.) for every 50 grammes (nearly 2 
ounces). 

Parcels Post Rates éo Holland are as follows: not exceed- 
ing 3 lb. 1s. 9d.; 7 lb. 2s. 6d.; 11 lb. 3s. By Air Mail 
not exceeding 3 lb. 3s.; 7 Ib. 6s.; 11 Ib. 8s. 6d. 
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Telegrams.—The rates for these in Holland are 50 cents 
(rod.) for ten words, plus ro cents for every word beyond up 
to 50 words; beyond 50 words tro cents (2d.) for every Io 
words; to the United Kingdom, 124 cents (24d.) per word, 
plus 12} cents for every word beyond, minimum 50 cents 
(rod.). To Holland from the United Kingdom, 24d. per 
word (minimum 1od.). 

Cycling.—The excellent and level roads everywhere met 
with in Holland are much in its favour from the cyclist’s 
point of view, and most of the chief roads are provided 
with a path for wheelmen. The roads in North Brabant, 
however, being paved with cobblestones, are the least 
pleasant. In passing other vehicles going in the same 
direction cyclists must keep to the left, but to the vight 
on meeting them. A light must be used at night, and 
each machine must be provided with a bell or other 
warning signal. Bicycles brought into the country by 
travellers for their own use are admitted duty free ; other- 
wise the duty is 5 per cent. on the value of the cycles 
imported. The charges for bicycles as ordinary luggage 
between London and the Hook are bicycles ros., tricycles 
20s., motor-cycles 30s. ; London and Flushing, bicycles Ios., 
tricycles {1, motor-cycles £1, 10s. Between Folkestone and 
Flushing, bicycles 7s. 6d., tricycles 14s., motor-cycles 
£I, 4s., motor-cycles with side-cars £2. Members of the 
C.T.C. can avail themselves of the privileges of the Alge- 
meene Nederlandsche Wielrijders Bond (Secretary, Mr 
Sprenger, Parkstraat, 18, The Hague) by applying for a 
temporary member’s ticket (subscription 3% fl., badge 
75 cents). The publications of the society, atlas, hand- 
book, and map showing distances, etc., may be obtained 
on reasonable terms from ‘the Secretary as above. All 
the railways carry cycles in crates or otherwise at reason- 
able rates, and the charge is 60 c. for each machine (30 
cents for distances under 40 kilometres), or by some trains 
I fl. 25 c. Motor cyclists entering Holland with their 
machines must be provided with a triptych. 

Motoring —The duty on motor-cars entering Holland is 
12 per cent. on the declared value, refunded to travellers 
on leaving the country within six months. The possession 
of a triptych obviates the necessity of paying duty, and 
English tourists before visiting Holland should apply to 
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the Association of which they are members—either the 
Royal Automobile Club, or the Automobilist Association 
and Motor Union—for this document. Carrying the 
International Travelling Pass and Plaque enables motor- 
ists to travel in any of those countries (including Holland) 
that have adhered to the International Convention of 
11th October, 1909, without obtaining the special licences 
or carrying special numbers in each country. The dis- 
tinguishing letters for Great Britain are ‘““GB”’ and for 
the United States “ US.” 

The rule of the road is to keep to the right and overtake 
on the left. There is no definite limit of speed, but this 
must not be such as is likely to endanger the traffic. 

A tax is, however, levied on motor-cars entering the 
country and making use of the provincial roads of North 
Brabant, but this may be avoided (1) if the circulation on 
the roads does not exceed 15 days, provided a card obtain- 
able free of charge upon application to the Provincial 
Greffe at ’s Hertogenbosch (or the Direct Contribution 
Receipt Office of North Brabant or the Frontier Customs 
Offices) is carried ; or (2) by using the State Roads only. 

Accompanied motor-cars between Folkestone and Flush- 
ing are charged at the following rates, at Owners’ Risk : 


Wheel base not exceeding 11 feet. : £6 
5 ». exceeding ,, : . La. 


Between London and the Hook not exceeding 30 cwt. 
£12, 12s., exceeding 30 cwt. and not exceeding 50 cwt. 
50 per cent. extra. 

Sport.—Fishing is free generally, except of course in 
private waters. Golf Links.—There are links at Velp, 
near Arnhem (9 holes), Doorn (g), Domburg (9), Velsen, 
near Haarlem (9), The Hague (18), Hilversum (g—} mile 
from station), Noordwijk (9), Oostvoorne (18). Shooting, 
see p. 170. Skating —The canals and waterways of 
Holland afford splendid facilities for skating in winter. 
Haarlem is a good centre. The canal from ljmuiden to 
Amsterdam often has splendid ice, and provides a straight 
course of nearly 20 miles. There are numberless smaller 
canals in every direction. The canal forming the outlet 
to the ocean of the Rijn (Rhine) will provide an interesting 
skating trip from the sea at Katwyk, via Leyden and 
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Woerden, as far as Utrecht. We need scarcely caution 
our readers against being too venturesome ; it is better 
to keep to the beaten tracks. Although the pastime of | 
skating may be enjoyed with the ordinary English short 
skates, yet the long Dutch ones are safer and much to 
be preferred. They can be obtained in Holland, with 
straps, for about 10-12 gulden per pair. 

Churches should be visited in the morning, as they are 
then usually open free, and can be viewed with greater 
pleasure on account of the light. Moreover, it is a great 
saving in expense, as later in the day a fee is generally 
demanded or expected by the sacristan who opens them 
for visitors. It will not be taken unkindly by the tourist 
to be reminded that many attractions in Continental 
churches sometimes cause him to regret that they are 
places of worship; and if for his own convenience and 
pleasure he visits them at times when they are frequented 
by worshippers, he should be careful to abandon the use 
of opera-glasses, guide-books, and other accessories, if 
they are likely to prove a hindrance to the devotions of 
others. 

English Churches are not invariably mentioned in this 
work, as in every hotel frequented by the English there 
are abundant notices in which the time and place of 
service are recorded. According to the season of the year 
changes are often made, too, both as regards time and 
place ; but no difficulty will be found in obtaining accurate 
information on these points. 

Public Holidays.—New Year’s Day, January Ist; Easter 
Monday; Ascension Day; Whit Monday; December 5th 
is an annual national festival celebrated in the evening 
in homes, but it is not a public holiday, neither is the 
Queen’s birthday (August 31st), though the schools are 
closed during the afternoons of these two days ; Christmas 
Day (December 25th); Boxing Day (December 26th). 

Principal Towns.—Amsterdam (with a population of 
about 712,000) and Rotterdam (pop. about 544,000) are 
the commercial capitals; The Hague (400,000, including 
Scheveningen) is the court capital; Haarlem (80,000), 
Utrecht (150,000), Dordrecht or Dort (55,000), Flushing 
(22,500), Leeuwarden (46,000), Groningen (97,000), and 
the Helder (30,786). Entire population of Dutch Colonies 
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about 40 millions. The Colonial army numbers about 
25,000 (men and officers), about two-thirds of them 
coloured races and the rest Europeans. The navy con- 
sists of about 4o vessels, including ironclads, torpedo- 
boats, etc. 

Seaside Resorts—Along the West Coast of Holland, ex- 
tending from the island of Walcheren to North Holland, 
are a number of seaside resorts, possessing beaches of 
the finest sand, free from rocks or shingle, and affording 
perfectly safe bathing. Here is a list of them: Flushing 
(p. 42), Domburg (p. 49), Oostvoorne-on-Sea (p. 65), Hoek 
van Holland (see below), Scheveningen (p. 103), Katwijk 
aan Zee (p. 113), Nordwijk aan Zee (p. 113), Zandvoort 
(p. 124), Wijk aan Zee (p. 164), Ijmuiden (p. 153), Egmond 
aan Zee (p. 169), Bergen aan Zee (p. 169). 

All forms of gambling are prohibited in Holland by an 
Act of Parliament which came into force on 15th June 
IQIl. 

London to Rotterdam via the Hook of Holland. (London 
to the Hook, see p. 31.) 

From the Hook of Holland to Rotterdam by train is a 
journey of about 17 miles, accomplished in about 30 min., 
passing Maasluis, Vlaardingen (population about 27,000), 
and Schiedam (see p. 71). Vlaardingen is the chief seat of 
the Dutch herring fishery. 

The Hook of Holland is rapidly becoming a popular 
seaside resort. Steamers to Rotterdam in about 14 hours, 
Passengers for Rotterdam by other than the mail steamers 
(see p. 32) do not land at the Hook, but continue the 
voyage by the Maas Sluis. 


THE ISLE OF WALCHEREN AND THE 
PROVINCE OF ZEELAND 


(The route from London to Flushing is described on p. 31.) 


Zeeland is the most westerly province of Holland. It is bounded 
on the north by South Holland, on the east by North Brabant 
and Belgium, on the south-east and south by Belgium, and 
on the west by the North Sea. The greater part of it is made 
up of the islands Schouwen, Duiveland, St Philipsland, Tholen, 
North and South Beveland, and Walcheren, and is mainly depen- 
dent for protection from the sea, which in general is on a higher 
level, by a total length of some 300 miles of artificial dykes. Its 
industries are comparatively unimportant, and a large percentage 
of the population are engaged in cultivating the soil, which is a 
fertile sea-clay, and in the rearing of cattle and swine. It is not a 
very well-known province ; and this, perhaps, is partly responsible 
for the archaic peculiarities of manner and dress which are stilla 
feature of its people. 

Nevertheless, it is a characteristic part of Holland, and one with 
a good deal of history. At all events, it appears to have existed 
at least as early as 400 B.c. as a piece of alluvial land brought 
there by the Scheldt, and to have been inhabited by a set of pagans 
who were later overwhelmed by the Romans. Presently the 
Romans were the sole masters of Walcheren and its neighbouring 
islands, and built a temple at Domburg. Says a local guide-book, 
“To maintain their authority the Romans had to build fortresses, 
and so they did; for instance they built one at Roemerswael and 
one at Roompot, moreover they built a castle at Middelburg. The 
first two were swallowed up by the sea.”’ Itis a pity. 

As the name would imply, the province of Zeeland is somewhat 
amphibious ; its heraldic arms, of a Lion swimming, with the motto, 
Luctoy et Emergo (I struggle and I rise), supports that impression ; 
and there is little doubt of the truth of the motto; for Zeeland 
and the sea have been in conflict from the beginning. Proof that 
the men of Zeeland were equal to the onslaughts of the sea is 
readily apparent in the existence of fine old towns, like Flushing, 
Middelburg, Veere, and the rest, and in the prosperity of the in- 
habitants, who till the reclaimed soil and pasture their cattle on 
meadows below the level of the sea. 


FLUSHING 


Flushing is rather more cosmopolitan than character- 
istic of Holland. Still, it is an interesting little town, and 
42 
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a good centre for visiting the island of Walcheren. It is 
also progressing as a seaside resort, with agreeable hotels 
and quite a measure of gaiety. Its beach is excellent, and 
it has many of the features of old fishing villages, modified 
by characteristics peculiar to the province. 

Flushing, in Dutch Viissingen, argues the derivation of 
its name with difficulty. It has been traced to Old Dutch 
Vles (modern Flesch), meaning a bottle, and attributing a 
more than usual fondness for that article by the Flushingers 
(who, in slang, are known as Flesschendief, or bottle- 
thieves). Perhaps a sounder explanation is that which 
derives the name from the Old German flussen, to stream ; 
or the Old Norman Vles, which means ebb and flow. But 
one likes the story, told by Molanus, that Willebrord, when 
on his mission of conversion, while preaching near what now 
is Flushing, placed his well-filled bottle by the roadside. 
His sermon over, he stooped to refresh himself, and lo! the 
bottle was empty. Naturally, Willebrord was annoyed. 
“Tn truth,” he cried, ‘‘ thou shalt be known henceforth as 
Vlessingers, who durst so boldly drain my bottle!” Any- 
way, there is a bottle on the city arms. 

New Flushing was commenced in 1227 under Floris, 
7th Earl of Zeeland, and the harbour was dug in 1315. In 
1328 St Jacob’s Church was commenced. Trade grew 
rapidly, and to the discomfort of some of its rivals, who 
raided it ; and its name stands out honourably among the 
records of the struggle against Spain. The Spaniards were 
driven out of Flushing in 1572, and the little town did much 
to strengthen the miniature navy which wrought so much 
damage to Philip’s forces. Later, it achieved prominence 
as the birthplace of the great Dutch Admiral de Ruyter 
(1607-76), who was killed in the Battle of Syracuse, and 
was buried in the Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam. 

Finally, it is interesting to remember that in 1809 an 
expedition of 100,000 men, in nearly 150 vessels, was sent 
by Lord Chatham to the island of Walcheren. Flushing 
was bombarded, and its town-hall, two fine churches, and 
over a hundred houses were destroyed. The expedition 
was designed against Napoleon, but disease caused the 
abandonment of the scheme. Six months were stupidly 
wasted, and it never seemed quite certain who was to 
blame, Chatham or his second in command. 
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‘Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, wanting to be at ’em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.”’ 


Railway Station and Customs Shed close to the steamer quay. 
Post Office in the Steenenbeer, near the Town Hall (9 a.m. to 
7.30 p.m.; Sundays, 12 noon to 1 p.m.). Telegraph Office 
adjoins the Post Office (open day and night). Hotels (pp. vii-viil). 
British Vice-Consulate at 10 Boulevard de Ruyter. English 
Church (Reformed) in the Oude Markt. 

Electvic Trams from the Badhuis (Grand Hotel Britannia) to 
Middelburg every 15 minutes; Steam Tram to Domburg about 
five times daily. Steamers to Middelburg and Rotterdam ; also 
to Breskens, and Terneuzen. 


There is not a great deal to be seen in Flushing ; that 
is to say, the number of inanimate “‘sights”’ is few. On 
the other hand, the people, in the Zeeland costumes, are of 
great interest, and there is many an old facade worth 
a few moments’ study. The Town Hall (which can be 
reached direct from the railway station, by tram) was 
built in 1733, and served for many years as the residence 
of a wealthy citizen. It came to its present use after the 
destruction of the old Town Hall by the English in 1809. 
Near by, across the Bridge of Boats, is a house adorned 
with figures of the graces. The story goes that the archi- 
tect hanged himself because the people of the town seemed 
to prefer the Town Hall, which had been built by his 
brother-in-law. 

The Groote Kerk, which was burnt down in IgII, has 
since been rebuilt. There is a Museum of Antiquities in 
the Bellamy Park, reached from the Oude Markt by fol- 
lowing the Kerk Straat; in this park is a monument 
to the poetesses, El. Wolff-Becker and Agnes Deken 
(d. 1804). The. poet Jacob Bellamy is commemorated 
also; and there is a statue of De Ruyter near the har- 
bour, with original brass guns, fished from the Strait of 
Messina. 

The view from the broad Nord Zee Boulevard is superb ; 
this boulevard leads to the beach, which is rapidly growing 
in popularity. 

Flushing to Zeeuwsch-Vlaanderen.—The comfortable 
steamers go from Flushing, via the little ports of Breskens 
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and Terneuzen, to the interesting district of Zeenwsch- 
Vlaanderen. The roads in this district are excellent for 
cycling ; or carriages, arranged to meet the boat at Terneu- 
zen, are available. It is a delightful region, where, in the 
village of Axel, are to be seen the most curious costumes 
of the country. Axelis not remarkable in itself, but the 
costumes of the women are. The characteristic features 
of the dresses are the extraordinarily high peaks on the 
shoulders. The shoulders are draped in a flowered cloth 
which meets at the waist, back and front ; the embroidered 
bodice is low cut, to give room, one supposes, for the 
multitudinous strings of beads. The tight-fitting black 
sleeves leave the arm bare from just above the elbow, and 
the full, short skirt is covered by a heavy silk apron, with 
embroidered string tied in front. The close-fitting white 
caps, and the delightful colouring of the dresses, makes 
every Axel girl a joy. From Axel a trip may be made 
to Hulst, near the Belgian frontier; it has a fine church 
and a lovely old house, with high roof and watch-tower. 
Terneuzen is a small town at the mouth of the canal 
connecting Ghent with the Scheldt. There are steam- 
trams through all parts of Zeeuwsch-Vlaanderen, and the 
motor-bus is everywhere. 

Flushing to Middelburg, Domburg, and Veere.—It is a 
ten-minutes’ run by train from Flushing to Middelburg. 
(The journey can also be done by electric tram or by 
steamer.) 

Middelburg is the capital of Zeeland, and has a popula- 
_ tion of some 19,300 souls. It derives its name from the 

fact that it is situated in the middle of the island of 
Walcheren, equidistant ‘from Veere and Flushing. It 
appears to have originated in a fortified castle built by the 
Romans on a little hill, which is still known as the Burg, or 
Burght. In the thirteenth century it became the seat 
of a powerful abbey, in which the States of Zeeland met, 
presided over by the Abbot. A disastrous fire in 1492 
burnt down a good deal of the abbey buildings and the 
dependent settlement ; it was further damaged by fire in 
1712. 

Hotel (pp. vii-viii). Post Office in the Lange Noordstraat (9 a.m. 


to 7.30 p.m.; Sundays, 11 a.m. to 12 noon). Telegraph Office : 
Lange Noordstraat (7 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sundays, 8 to 9 a.m., 
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1to2 p.m.). Tvams to Flushing every 15 minutes; to Domburg 
about five times daily. 

Middelburg is as characteristically Dutch as it very well 
could be; and is the sort of place that at once seems to 
establish warm relationship with the intelligent visitor. It 
has beautifully preserved its antiquity, both of custom and 
of architecture. ‘‘ Here, for the first time, you see the 
Dutchmen who owe little to any contact with other coun- 
tries; those tall, lean men in dark clothes, with great 
silver buckles at their waists, and bobbed hair under peaked 
caps; their faces invariably clean-shaven, and generally 
with strong aquiline features. They look almost Roman. 
There is nothing of the Franz Hals jolly drinking fellows, 
with round figures and round faces, aboutthem. Asa type, 
that sort, and the similar Teniers kind, is extinct. They 
are grave and serious and undemonstrative, and they look 
eminently reliable. They are almost the only features in 
Middelburg that are not round.”—C. G. Harper, On the 
Road in Holland. A great feature of these parts is, of 
course, the delightful costumes. The headdress varies in 
almost every district, but the rest of the attire is pretty 
much the same all over the province—an apron over a 
dark skirt, an exceedingly tight black velvet bodice with 
short sleeves ; and, in the majority of cases, a coral neck- 
lace. These costumes, with the pretty jewelled bonnets 
above them, are pleasantly becoming on the rounded, 
oval-faced, and placid women of Zeeland. 

The shape of the city is almost circular. Its fortifica- 
tions can be easily traced by following along the Singel, 
a wide moat round the city; but the walls, gates, and 
bastions have now given place to pleasant, shady prome- 
nades. The ganglion of the city is the Groote Markt, just 
outside the circular road, enclosing the centre of the town. 
It is overlooked by the lovely Stadhuis, or Town Hall. 

This semi-Gothic Town Hall (week days, Io to 5; 
Sundays, 12 to 5; 25 c.) dates from the early years of the 
sixteenth century. Plans were set afoot much earlier 
than this, and it is probable that work of demolishing the 
old houses, which stood on the proposed site, was com- 
menced in 1457. The western front was built in 1512; 
the tower, commenced in 1507, was still under construction 
in 1513, at about which time the roof was completed. The 
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chief architect was Antonis Kelderman, the elder, of 
Mechlin. The present facade was made by Jan van 
Valkenburg in 1756. The exterior is decorated with stone 
carvings, and the statues, numbering twenty-five, of the 
rulers of Zeeland, include the present Queen of Hol- 
land with the Princess Juliana in her arms. Visitors are 
admitted only to the ground floor. The Court Room, now 
used for marriages, is lined with fine sixteenth-century 
panelling ; over the huge fireplace is a painting of unknown 
authorship, representing the Last Judgment. An adjoin- 
ing room contains a valuable collection of illuminated 
volumes, silver plate, city charters, including one from 
Philip II, etc. The Stadhuis clock is known as “ Crazy 
Betsy,” because it always stammers out the hour a few 
moments after Long John, the clock-tower of the Abbey 
Church, or Nieuwe Kerk. 

The Nieuwe Kerk is reached from the Groote Markt by 
following the Langeburg past the Groen Markt, and so 
to the old Abbey of St Nicholas (see p. 45). The abbey 
has recently been restored, and now serves as the 
Government House for the State of Zeeland. A fine 
Renaissance doorway admits to the abbey (admission, 
Io cents; daily, 10 to 12 and 2 to 5). The ground 
floor containsthe Grand Hall, with some fine sixteenth- 
century tapestries. In the Hall of the Deputies are further 
tapestries, and, over the fireplace, a portrait of William IT]; 
a staircase from the coffee-room leads to an ante-room, in 
which are two large pictures by Ferdinand Bols, who is 
also represented in a second ante-room. The abbey used to 
possess some works of the great Mabuse ; but, except for 
the tapestries, it is now empty of anything very notable or 
beautiful. The Nzeuwe Kerk, or Abbey Church, has like- 
wise been denuded of its beauties, and is a friendless place. 
Its principal feature is De Lange Jan, or Long John, the 
church tower, which rises nearly 300 feet. It was first 
raised in the thirteenth century, and was rebuilt in the 
sixteenth. ‘‘... he has become more than a structure 
of bricks and copper: a thinking entity, a tutelary spirit, 
at once the pride and the protector of the town. His 
voice is heard more often than any belfry beneath whose 
shadow I have lain. Holland, as we have seen, is a land 
of bells and carillons ; nowhere in the world are the feet 
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of time so dogged; but Long John is the most faithful 
sleuth of all. Heis almost ahead of his quarry. He seems 
to know no law; he set out, I believe, with a commission 
entitling him to ring his one and forty bells every seven and 
a half minutes, or eight times in the hour; but long since 
he must have torn up that warranty, for he is now his own 
master, breaking out into little sighs of melancholy or 
wistful music whenever the mood takes him. I have never 
heard such profoundly plaintive airs as his—very beautiful, 
very grave, very deliberate.’”’—Lucas. 

The Abbey Square is almost like a cathedral close, with 
shady trees and a fountain. At one end is the Governor’s 
residence, and, opposite the Abbey buildings, the Zeeland 
State Archives. There are several other interesting old 
buildings in Middelburg, as, for example, the Military 
Hospital, the St Joris Club House, once the house of 
the Archers’ Guild; the Steenrots House, of 1590; and 
the De Gouden Zon, of 1635. There is a Museum of 
the Zeeland Scientific Society, in the Wagenaarstraat 
(Monday to Friday, 10-12 and 2-5; 25 cents. Closed on 
Sundays), containing the only authentic portrait of De 
Ruyter, and the wheel on which the great Admiral, as a boy, 
helped his father in the trade of rope-making. There are 
also some rooms in the old Zeeland manner, and certain 
pictures, engravings, old maps, Delft ware, etc. But, 
after all, “‘ Middelburg’s best museum is itself. Its streets 
and houses are a never-ending pleasure.”’ 

Middelburg to Zierikzee.—This is a pleasant trip by 
autobus to Wolphaart-dyk, thence by steamer, passing 
the island of Beveland, or by autobus. Zierikzee is on 
the island of Schouwen. It is a commercial town, with 
three of its old gates still erect, and a cathedral with 
a conspicuous though unfinished square tower. Zie- 
rikzee is a good centre for excursions among the pretty 
villages of Schouwen. The roads are excellent for cycling. 
Steam tramway leads to Brouwershaven, whence Ouddorp 
may bereached. From Ouddorp a tramway runs to Middel- 
harnis, where Hobbema painted his celebrated ‘‘ Avenue”’ 
(National Gallery, London). An interesting route for 
the return to Middelburg is by steamer to Wolfaarts- 
dyksche Veer, and then by autobus. 

Middelburg to Domburg.—This journey may be done by 
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steam tram, passing Zoutelande, whither artists resort, and 
West Kapelle. The greatest sea-dykes in Holland are to be 
seen at West Kapelle, and the continued existence of 
Walcheren depends on them entirely. Domburg (Hotels: 
Bad, Strand) is a charming little seaside resort, with good 
hotels and a lovely countryside, through which run numer- 
ous paths to woods and villages. It has a nine-hole golf 
course. One of the walks from Domburg is to Westhove, 
an old mansion, now used as a home for poor children, but 
once the summer residence of the Abbots of Middelburg. 
A permit, freely given at hotels, and at the Middelburg 
Inquiry Office, isnecessary to roam the parks with impunity. 

Middelburg to Veere.—Veere may be reached from 
Middelburg by autobus. Veere is a delightful old place, 
worn out, and, by the standards of its ancient prosperity, 
useless. But the visitor with a taste for romance takes 
kindly to old towns that have outlived their usefulness, 
or had their fortunes shattered by a catastrophe long 
enough ago for the acute distress it caused to have dis- 
appeared. And that is the story of Veere. Its ancient 
enemy, the sea—the common enemy of all Holland—over- 
flowed its walls on one dreadful night of the seventeenth 
century, and Veere was blotted out. 

It is said that Veere was founded by the Emperor 
Otho IT in 954, and was given to the Abbey of Ghent. It 
was then called Kampen, but as this could be confused 
with another Kampen on the other side of the Scheldt, in 
North Beveland, the name was changed to Kampveer, 
meaning Ferry to Kampen ; now it is just plain Veere, or 
Ferry. In the thirteenth century the town was surrounded 
with strong dykes and walls, and presently it grew to con- 
siderable commercial importance, conducting a lively trade 
with England, Scotland, Scandinavia, France, and Spain. 
In common with the rest of Zeeland, Veere later went to 
Spain, and was one of the first towns to be freed by the 
Beggars of the Sea (p. 13). It is no longer a port for a 
thousand ships, but is little more than a fishing village, in 
which the contrast between its former greatness and its 
present humble position is emphasised by its huge gaunt 
church, the beautiful Town Hall, and the houses once 
occupied by Scottish merchants. ‘‘ What remains is a 
mere symbol of the past ; but there is enough to loiter in 
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with perfect content, for Veere is unique. Certainly no 
little town is so good to approach—with the friendliness of 
its red roofs before one all the way, the unearthly hugeness 
of its church, and the magic of its Stadhuis Tower against 
the blue.” —Lucas. 


Post and Telegraph Office (open week-days, 8.30 to 12.30, 2 to 
4.30 p.m., 6 to 7.30 p.m.). 


The Groote Kerk suffered heavy damage by fire in 1686, 
but was rebuilt in 1688. The tower is of the fourteenth 
century. It must have been a very noble structure, and 
indeed, it is so to this day, in spite of its dilapidation. It 
looms over all the island, white and bare, save for the east 
end, which is still used for services. Responsibility for a 
great deal of the ruin may be laid at Napoleon’s already 
much-littered door. He took away many fine statues 
and stained windows; added floors, of which the upper 
half was made a military hospital, and the lower half, or 
ground floor, used as stables and barracks. An attempt, ill 
supported financially, is being made to effect restoration. 
The rate of progress is not likely to induce optimism. The 
octagonal Town Fountain close by dates from 1551. 

Next to this old church—perhaps it should come first— 
is the beautiful old Town Hall, which has affinities with 
Middelburg’s Stadhuis, and is decorated with seven statues, 
each representing a lord or lady of Veere. The building 
was commenced in 1470, and finished four years later. 
The Court-room, or Vierschaar, contains the silver-gilt 
goblet presented by Maximilian of Germany, then Prince 
Maximilian. The cup, decorated with scuiptures illustrat- 
ing the martial career of Prince Maximilian, is inscribed 
thus: “‘ The 15th September 1546, Maximilian of Buren, 
in spite of his enemies, having crossed the Rhine, has 
united his troops with the Imperial army.’ Also in the 
Museum is the entry in the Register of Veere, of the 
marriage of Hugo Grotius with Maria Reygersbergh of 
Veere, on July 2nd, 1608. 

The tower at the harbour mouth, now used as an inn, 
is known as the Kampveersche Tower; a second tower 
is beneath the sea; and the “ beautifully grave’’ Scotch 
house on the quay should also be seen; it was once the 
headquarters of the Scottish wool merchants who traded 
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in these parts. It now houses a little maritime museum 
(admission 25 C.). 

About a mile from Veere is the little village of Zandyk, now 
consisting only of a row of houses, but at one time a much larger 
settlement. Its small church, which was the forerunner of the 
village, is considered to be the mother church of that at Veere. 

Middelburg to Goes.—The train journey takes you to 
Goes via Arnemuiden, an agreeable little fishing village 
at the end of the island, but not on the sea. The fisher- 
men are obliged to take a small train journey to. their 
boats. Old Arnemuiden was a Hanse Town of some 
importance; but it is important no longer, though the 
costumes of the people keep it interesting. The line now 
crosses the Het Sloe, an arm of the Scheldt, by a huge 
embankment, to ’s Heer-Arendskerke in the island of 
South Beveland; the way now continues through the 
typical Zeeland scenery of dykes, meadows, and farms, to 
Goes. 

Goes, or Ter Goes, is the first town in South Beveland. 
The little town arose to some importance early in the 
fourteenth century, when a castle was built there; its 
prosperity gradually increased, until Market Day at 
Goes became a feature of much significance in the islands 
(it is held every Tuesday). Goes at one time possessed 
three important monasteries, and in the sixteenth 
century it was strongly walled. The former castle of 
Oostende was built about 1300, probably by one of the 
lords of Borsselen; later it went to the House of 
Hainault, who bequeathed it to the House of Bavaria. 
Jacoba, or Jacquelin, the last of this house, lived 
there after she had resigned many of her rights and 
titles to the Duke of Burgundy. Jacquelin’s statue 
adorns the Stadhuis of Middelburg. Hers was a tumul- 
tuous life, which she departed soon after the age of thirty. 
The castle was used as a hospital in the eighteenth century, 
and was later demolished. Some vestiges of it are still 
to be seen, and an old mulberry-tree is shown, which, 
tradition says, was planted by Jacquelin herself. 

The Gothic church dates from the fifteenth century, 
and the Town Hall has an interesting court room, with 
paintings, French decorations, etc. Goes should be seen 
on Tuesdays, when the market is in full swing. The 
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caps of the women are, perhaps, the best of those to be 
seen in Zeeland. Those of the Catholic faith have rather 
severe, square caps; the Protestants proclaim their faith 
with round, sweeping wings on their head-dress. 

The line presently crosses the South Beveland Canal, 
and leaves the province of Zeeland shortly before reaching 
Bergen-op-Zoom (Hotels: de Draak, de Gouden Leeuw), once 
an important town, figuring largely in the history of these 
parts. The Town Hall has a fine chimney-piece ; there is 
also a large Gothic church with double aisles and rows of 
chapels. Its fortifications were considered to be the master- 
piece of Coehoorn, and the strength appears frequently to 
have been put to the test. The names of British officers 
who fell during the assault by General Graham in 1814 
are recorded on a tablet in the church. 


There are frequent steam trams to Antwerp in Belgium, and to 
Tholen. The trip to Tholen will bring you back to Zeeland. 
Tholen is the capital of an island of the same name, which is 
separated from North Brabant by the River Eendracht. A 
fortress was erected here by Dirk, the fourth Earl of Zealand in 
the tenth century, the settlement was enlarged to a parish in the 
thirteenth century. The church, which dates from the fourteenth 
century, is near the centre of the town, overlooking the market- 
place. The main entrance used to be in the tower, which is of the 
thirteenth century, but is now in the south facade. A fine Gothic 
window and some Gothic sculpture are still to be seen, together 
with tombs of some ancient lords of Tholen. The chimes, which 


were originally in the tower of the church, are now in the Town 
Hall tower. 


The line now goes on to Roosendaal (Hotel Central), a 
Dutch Customs station and railway centre, whence the 
Antwerp line has another 26 miles to traverse. 

Roosendaal to Bois-le-Duc.—Bois-le-Duc is well worth a 
visit, and Breda, which is also on the line, should receive 
at least an hour or two’s attention. 


The stations passed are Seppe, Hoeven, Etten-Leur, Liesbosch, 
Princenhage, Breda, Dorst, Gilze-Rijen, Tilburg, Burkel-Enschot, 
Udenhout, Helvoirt, Vught. 


Breda (pop. abt. 30,000; Hotels: de Kroon, Oranje) is 
the first station of importance. It is a trim, quiet town, 
‘“‘ perhaps on the whole more French in general effect than 
Dutch.”’ In 1566 Breda was in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the ‘‘ Compromise of Breda”’ is said to have begun 
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the revolt against Spain. It was captured by the 
Dutch in 1577, but they only held it for four years. 
It was captured again by Prince Maurice in 1590. A 
boatman named Adrian is said to have been responsible 
for the success of Prince Maurice. His idea was to con- 
ceal a number of soldiers in his peat barge, with a layer 
of peat. on the top, and to convey them to the Spanish 
garrison. The plan was approved, and the boatman, one 
Adrian, poled his barge into the fortress. The scheme 
was almost frustrated by the soldiers’ propensity for 
coughing, it being a cold night ; but the noise was covered 
up by Adrian’s energetic pumping. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded ; the men of the garrison were killed, and the 
gates were opened to Prince Maurice and his troops, who 
invested the town. The barge was placed in the honour- 
able seclusion of the tower, only to be burned thirty-five 
years later, when the Spanish General Spinola retook the 
town. Twelve years later the Dutch had it again, and 
held on to it. It was at Breda, in 1660, that Charles the 
Second, bored with life in Holland, issued his ‘‘ Declara- 
tion’’ to the English, and was permitted to return to the 
throne. Seven years later the Peace of Breda was signed 
between England and Holland, bringing to an end the 
somewhat ludicrous naval war that had gone on with 
varying results, and not a little to our humiliation (which 
the treaty retrieved for us), between the two countries. 

Hotel (pp. vii-vili). Post Office (open 8 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sundays, 
ga.m.to12p.m.). Tvams.—Steam-tram to Oosterhout ; to Steen- 
bergen, and frequent service through the town to Ginneken. 
Autobus to Oosterhout, Geertruidenberg on the south-east side of 
the Biesbosch, Wagenberg, Made, and Antwerp. 


The principal feature of Breda is the Groote Kerk (ad- 
mission 25 c.; apply at 53 Groote Markt), one of the best 
Gothic buildings in Holland, and rather more subdued 
than most; also, what is unusual in Holland, the tower 
is of stone. The curious copper font in the Baptistery 
should be noted. The most important object within the 
church is the beautiful monument to Count Engelbert IT, 
who died in 1504. It is said to have been designed by 
Tomaso Vincidor, of Bologna. The effigies of the Count 
and his wife are in alabaster. The Count’s armour and 
equipment, carved in marble, rest on an upper table of 
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black marble, which is supported by figures representing 
Regulus, Cesar, Hannibal, and Philip of Macedon. It is 
perhaps the finest thing of its kind in Holland, and is one 
of the most beautiful monuments in Northern Europe. It 
seems to have directly inspired a like monument to Sir 
Francis Vere, in Westminster Abbey, and another to 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury, in Hatfield Church (Charles G. 
Harper, On the Road in Holland). The Gothic tomb of 
Engelbert I should also be seen. 

In the Town Park, called the Valkenberg, there is a 
monument, erected by Queen Wilhelmina in 1905, to com- 
memorate the 500th year of the existence of Breda as a 
barony. A second park is known as the Wilhelmina Park. 
The site of Breda’s castle is now occupied by barracks, 
built by William III; vestiges of the moat and the water- 
gate may be seen, and near this, with the weigh-house in | 
the foreground, there is a very agreeable view of the 
Church Tower. The interesting Royal Military Academy 
is not available to strangers. Princenhage and Ginneken 
are pretty villages in the neighbourhood ; the latter may 
be reached by a pleasant walk via the Mastbosch, returning 
by train. 

The next station of interest is Talburg, which has a 
population of about 69,700 people, and is the junction for 
Boxtel, Beugen, Goch, for Berlin, etc. ; for Turnhout, etc. 
Steam trams to Breda, Bois-le-Duc, Esbeek, and into 
Belgium; autobus to Oirschot, Bois-le-Duc, Reusel, 
Oisterwijk, Goirle, Hoogeloon, Waalwijk. Tilburg is a 
wooller-manufacturing town, with a fine Gothic church. 

Bois-le-Duc.—Another fourteen miles farther on, the 
train halts at Bois-le-Duc, or, to give it its Dutch name, 
’s Hertogenbosch (pop. abt. 41,200), an important junction 
on the direct line between Utrecht and Boxtel (for Goch, 
etc., or Venlo). It is the capital of North Brabant, and 
should be visited on market-day, when it is full of the 
bustle and animation which attend these affairs. Many 
of the country-folk who visit Bois-le-Duc on market- 
day wear the elaborate Brabant head-dress of lace and 
flowers. 


Hotel (pp. vii-vili). Hotel omnibuses meet the trains. Posi and 
Telegraph Office at the corner of Kerkstraat and Korte Rilstraat. 
Steam Tramways to Vught and Voorburg. Steamers daily to Lith, 
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Following the Stationsstraat and Bishstraat, and then 
turning to the right along the Hoogstraat (the route of 
the tram-lines), the Raadhuis or Town Hall (9-1, also 
3-5 daily on application; gratuity), in a corner of the 
market square, is reached. (The market itself, at which 
meat, poultry, flowers, fruit, and vegetables are dis- 
played, is an animated scene in the forenoon.) It con- 
tains on the walls of the vestibule some frescoes by 
Derkinderen of Bois-le-Duc, representing incidents in the 
history of the town. The bells of the Raadhuis have a 
very sweet tone. Opposite, in the Pensmarkt, is the 
Provincial Museum (open daily, 10 to 5;- Sundays, 10-4; 
25 cents), containing some Roman pottery, a number 
of manuscripts, including what is said to be the earliest 
known manuscript written on paper, and a collection of 
coins. 
From the market-place the Hinthanderstraat and the 
Torenstraat lead to the Cathedral of St John, one of the 
three most important Gothic churches in Holland, the 
other two being that of Utrecht (see p. 190) and Kampen 
(see p. 200) (admission free before 10 a.m., at other times 
ring at the small wooden door to the right of the principal 
entrance, fee 50 c.). The nave is very lofty, with double 
aisles and ornamental vaulting, and each of the choir 
chapels is lighted by stained-glass windows. The beauti- 
ful wooden Renaissance pulpit and canopy is ornamented 
with statuettes and.reliefs. The carved choir stalls and 
organ-case should also be noted; the brass font in the 
Baptistery is of an early period. There was formerly a 
beautiful choir screen here, which’ was sold to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, for £900, the money being 
used for the purposes of restoration. In the Lady Chapel 
there is a venerated statue of the Virgin, which is carried 
each year through the town daily from July 7th to 16th. 
The statues and Stations of the Cross behind the choir are 
modern. There is some splendid stonework to be seen in 
_the great south porch, restored in 1897, and the curious 
Gothic adornments on the flying buttresses around the 
nave clerestory should be observed. 

Now following the Kerkstraat, take the first turning on 
the left, Kort-Putstraat, then to the right and left again, 
following the Verwerstraat, which leads to the Oude Diest 
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and a bridge over the river. Crossing this a fine view of 
the open country is obtained. Recrossing the river, con- 
tinue to the right along the Zuidwaal, leaving the fine 
avenue of Parklaan to the left. On the right is the Church 
of St Catherine, containing a number of curious medi- 
eval pictures from the suppressed Abbey of Averbode, also 
a carved pulpit and some interesting statues. On leaving 
the church turn to the right through the short Kruisbroe- 
dersstraatje, then to the left and again to the right, follow- 
ing the tram-lines leading to the corner of the Grootmarkt 
by the Stadhuis. 

Easily reached from Bois-le-Duc is the old Heeswijk 
Castle; the neighbouring town of Bommel, with fine old 
houses and a lofty and impressive church tower, is also 
worth a visit. Bommel was once an important little town 
with ramparts, now laid out as gardens, which were be- 
sieged by the Spaniards in 1599. It lies on the railway 
from Bois-le-Duc to Utrecht, a journey of about one hour, 
passing, in addition to Bommel, Geldermalsen. 

Roosendaal to Dordvecht.—Roosendaal (see p. 52). This 
is a journey of about 234 miles, taking from forty to fifty 
minutes. The first station on the line is Oudenbosch, 
which has a domed church of modern date; then follows 
Zevenbergen, whence autobus runs to Klundert; a line 
runs hence also to Moerdijk, the name of a village and of 
a broad arm of the sea. (The channel here is the Hol- 
landschdiep, a mile and a half wide, and is crossed in 
this neighbourhood by a great railway bridge of fourteen 
spans.) The next station is Lage Zwaluwe, where the line 
joins the Maastricht-Rotterdam Railway. (This is the 
junction for Breda and Tilburg-Bois-le-Duc-Moerdijk, 
steamer to Rotterdam, via Dordrecht.) The line now 
crosses the great railway bridge over the Hollandschdiep 
and reaches Willemsdorp, a little town much frequented 
by artists. It is really only a ferry-slip with two or three 
cottages and a small inn. Now comes Dordrecht. 


DORDRECHT 


This is one of the pleasantest old towns in Holland. 
Parts of it are very orderly and prosperous-looking ; other 
parts are higgledy-piggledy and expressive of rather 
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humble means, if of proud lineage as well. Of course, 
the way to approach Dordrecht is the way to approach 
half Holland—by sea. The sea-face of old Dutch towns 
is always the happiest face. A water-gate and open 
wharves are no disfigurement to any features, but a railway- 
station is rarely more than just tolerable. Some of the 
old streets of Dordrecht are enchanting, with their rows of 
steep-to houses leaning towards each other. One of the 
best of the old streets is that which leads to the Groote 
Kerk ; but the great feature of Dordrecht is its ceaseless 
shipping, almost as voluminous now as when, in medieval 
times, it was one of the wealthiest and most powerful of 
all Dutch ports. The decline of the town dates principally 
from 1618, when Dordrecht lost the privilege of being the 
sole port at which wines, corn, and other goods might be 
entered by the Maas and neighbouring rivers. There is 
still, however, a considerable volume of shipping. 

“‘Dort is perhaps the most painted of all Dutch towns, 
and with reason, for certainly no other town sits with 
more calm dignity among the waters, nor has any other 
town so quaintly medieval a canal as that which extends 
from end to end, far below the level of the streets, crowned 
by a series of little bridges. Seen from these bridges it is 
the nearest thing to Venice in all Holland—nearer than 
anything in Amsterdam. One may see it not only from 
the bridges, but also from little flights of steps off the 
main street, and everywhere it is beautiful: the walls 
rising from its surface reflected in its depths; green paint 
splashed about with perfect effect ; bright window-boxes ; 
here and there a woman washing clothes; odd gables above, 
and bridges in the distance.”—Lwcas. 

It was at Dordrecht that, in 1572, was held the Congress 
which systematised and gave outspoken blessing to the 
revolt against Spain which had been opened by Brielle and 
followed gallantly by Flushing and Enkhuizen. Here also 
occurred the famous Synod in 1618-19, which cost a million 
guelders, and served only to intensify religious dissension. 

The great artist Albert Cuyp, born in 1605, was a native 
of Dordrecht ; so also was the less famous Nicolas Maes, 
born in 1632, and the modern artist Ary Scheffer, whose 
father was a German, whose pictures are sugary, and whose 
statue, “‘ by a perversity of judgment,” rises in the centre 
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of the town. It was at Dordrecht that Cornelius de 
Witt was apprehended, afterwards being sent on to The 
Hague. 

Hotels (pp. vii-viii). British Vice-Consul. Post and Telegraph 
Office in the Bagijnhof (open 7 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sundays, 7.30 to 
8.30, and 11.30 to 1.30). Tvams through the town. Autobus to 
Rijsoord, Zwijndrecht, Ridderkerk, Giessendam-Oudekerk, Dubbel- 
dam, Elshout-Molenkade. Steameyvs to Gorinchem, to ’s Gravendeel 
daily ; to Nijmegen, Tiel, Waalwijk, and Willemstad, daily, except 
Sundays; to Rotterdam and Geertruidenberg several times daily 
in summer, except Sundays; to Cologne, etc. Steam Ferries to 


Papendrecht and Zwijndrecht, whence autobus to Rijsoord, which 
is a favourite resort of artists. 


In the neighourhood of Dordrecht the Maas resembles a 
vast inland sea studded with small islands. Surveyed 
from the back of the town the scene is still more striking— 
land and water everywhere mingled in fascinating if 
perilous confusion. Prior to 1421, much of this region was 
well cultivated, but in that year the river, bursting through 
a dyke, destroyed 72, towns and villages and more than 
100,000 inhabitants, besides many thousand head of cattle. 
Dordrecht escaped as by a miracle, but its existence is still 
precarious. A sudden rising of the Rhine may at any time 
place it under water. The huge timber rafts which come 
floating down the Rhine are generally broken up here and 
stored in hundreds of sawmills and shipyards. Some of 
~ these rafts are worth from £10,000 to £30,000, and are 
managed by crews of from 100 to 150 men. 


Following the tram-lines from the station, turn to the 
left immediately after crossing the second bridge, by the 
picturesque Oude Haven. On the left is the Stadhuis, a 
modern building with several unimportant pictures— 
including one of the Synod of Dordrecht, another showing 
the siege of 1418, and still another the siege of 1813 by 
the French. The Dordrecht coat-of-arms is explained by 
the following legend. The Spaniards had intended to assault 
Dordrecht, and lay in ambush close to where a rich farmer 
lived, who supplied the town with milk and butter. His 
intelligent milkmaid passing on her walk saw the hidden 
soldiers but affected not to notice and went on singing. 
Reaching the house, she told her master what she had seen, 
and he, wondering, took the maid to Dordrecht and had 
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speech with the burgomaster. A spy was sent out who 
returned with confirmation of the story, and immediate 
preparations for defence were made. This included the 
opening of a sluice and the consequent flooding of the 
surrounding country, so that the Spaniards were drowned, 
and their commander forced to abandon his design. The 
milkmaid was duly rewarded, and her figure placed on the 
city arms. Viewed from the bridge, the canal which runs 
under portion of this building is delightful. From the 
footbridge close to the church, which is by the side of the 
Oude Haven, there is another very pretty view. 

The Groote Kerk is a Gothic structure of the fourteenth 
century, with a choir of the fifteenth century and a lofty 
gaunt tower. The tower hasstrength and a certain gracious 
nobility until it reaches the very summit. Then it goes to 
pieces. The great clock-faces perched on the roof are a 
weak and rather ludicious headgear for this old crannied 
giant. The interior of the church has a number of 
interesting features and a good deal that is modern. 
The church is supported on fifty-six pillars and has a 
showy marble pulpit of the eighteenth century. The best 
feature. is the beautifully carved choir stalls, by Jan 
Terwen of Amsterdam, executed in the Renaissance style 
in 1538-40. They are not in the best condition, but are 
unexampled among Dutch works of this kind. The koster, 
or verger, may be induced to show some valuable church 
plate. On the wall of the apse is a tablet to the memory 
of Lieutenant Western, an English officer killed at Moor- 
dijk in 1793. 

Rejoining the tram-lines, follow now through the Wijn- 
straat, past the Scheffers Plein, with its bronze statue to 
Ary Scheffer, to the Groothoofds Poort, an ancient city 
gate, rebuilt in 1618, and with a dome that dates from 1690. 
It is a picturesque relic of the city walls, and was built by 
Hendrik de Keyser. There were originally thirteen gates 
in Dordrecht. ‘‘ The view here is beautiful always, but 
most beautiful as we first saw it in early spring, when the 
low opposite foreshore was a sheet of yellow marigolds. 
From here the steamers start for Rotterdam up the turbid 
stream of the Rhine, if Rhine it is, for nearly every river 
in Holland is the Rhine, the Old Rhine, or a branch of this 
ubiquitous stream under some other name.’ In the interior 
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of this gate is the Musewm van Gijn (admission daily, 
except Monday, Io to 5, 25 cents; Sundays, 1-5, free; 
catalogue, 25 cents). On the first floor are wood carvings, 
cases with models of the old Dutch fighting ships, a huge 
fireplace, and several old chairs, etc. ; a small staircase 
descends to the replica of a sixteenth-century Dutch oak- 
panelled room. From the first floor the ascent is made to 
another room in which are military memorials and other 
odds and ends; and in the turret are preserved the banners 
of Dordrecht’s ancient guilds. It is a very agreeable little 
museum, with none of the headachy characteristics so 
usual with museums. The Groothoofds Poort is the con- 
spicuous feature of a group of delightful quays. 

Retracing your steps, cross the Nieubrug and continue 
by the Voorstraat, and then the Nieuwstraat, to the 
Dordrecht Museum, a large one-storeyed building opened 
in 1904, and containing the municipal collection of ancient 
and modern paintings (open daily except Mondays, Io to 4; 
admission, 10 cents ; free on Saturdays, 1-5, and Sundays, 
10-4, to citizens of the town; catalogue, 15 cents). The 
museum was practically founded by Ary Scheffer, and 
subsequent legacies have extended it. It is not, how- 
ever, a notable collection, and Scheffer’s work, which 
takes up a large part of the building, is quite unex- 
ceptional and, on the whole, banal to a degree. There 
are three landscapes by Cuyp and couple of portraits, 
which serve to show his versatility ; a portrait of Jan de 
Witt, by Nicholas Maes, is misleading, the painter being 
twenty-three when this work was executed. No. 119g is 
a pleasant work by Israels, and Nos. 155 and 156 are good 
landscapes by James Maris. The adjoining building 
formerly contained the South African Museum of relics 
of the Boer War, but these have been mostly disposed of. 

In the Nieuwekerksplein is the New Church, a recently 
restored brick building. The Old Catholic Church in the 
Voorstraat dates from about 1840. 


Dordrecht to Rusoord.—¥or this short excursion you 
cross by ferry to Zwijndrecht, whence it is a journey of 
about three miles along a good road. The village of 
Rijsoord is frequented a good deal by artists in the summer 
time, and is a very pleasant place with good inns. There 
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are, indeed, quite a number of very pleasant walks to be 
had in the neighbourhood of Dordrecht. 

Dordrecht to Gorinchem (or Gorcum) and Woudrichem 
(or Worcum). This journey can be made by one of the 
river excursions, changing steamer at Gorinchem for 
Woudrichem-Gorinchem on the railway line to Arnhem or 
Nijmegen. The distance to Arnhem is just under sixty-six 
miles and is accomplished in two hours twenty minutes ; to 
Nijmegen it is a little over sixty-two miles, accomplished 
in about two hours. Arnhem and Nijmegen are also 
accessible by steamer from Rotterdam (see p. 65). The 
river is crossed at Sledrecht by the bridge, from which 
there is a fine view back to Dordrecht. The next station is 
Hardinxveld-Giessendam, and after this comes Gorinchem. 
Gorinchem was one of the first towns to be taken from the 
Spaniards by the “‘ Water Beggars.” It is quite an im- 
portant little town, with some 14,000 inhabitants brought 
thither in recent years by the railway and factories. It 
has a number of curious old streets and canals, and a 
noble tower rising above the church, which boasts an 
organ of considerable beauty. On the other side, reached 
by boat, is Woudrichem, which also has a noble old church 
and is close to the castle of Loevenstein, where the boats 
call. The castle is chiefly interesting because it was here, 
in 1619, that Hogerbetts and Hugo Grotius (de Groot), the 
chief senators of Leyden and Rotterdam, were condemned 
to be imprisoned for life. The story of the latter’s escape 
is well known and rather amusing. He was allowed to 
receive his wife and as many books as he cared to read. 
When the books were done with he returned them in the 
same case that conveyed his linen to the laundry at 
Gorinchem, and it happened so often that the guards on 
the castle grew careless of examining the package, and 
took it for granted each time it went out that it contained 
only books and washing. His wife, observing the negli- 
gence of the guard, one day concealed her husband in the 
chest, which, in the usual way, was tossed into a boat and 
- carried over to Gorinchem. He was removed from his 
perilous hiding-place by a friend, and then, taking the 
disguise of a carpenter, set out on his travels to Antwerp. 
His wife, having made sure that Grotius was safe, informed 
the guard of what had happened. A hullabaloo followed, 
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of course, and Vrouw Grotius placed herself at the disposal 
of the authorities. Her deed, however, gained the admira- 
tion of the people, and she was permitted to go free. 
Between Gorinchem and Dordrecht lies what is known as 
the Biesbosch, which means the reed forest, a vast swamp 
containing close on one hundred islands, representing the 
result of the great inundation of 1421, when seventy-two 
market towns and villages were overwhelmed and upwards 
of 100,000 people drowned. 


The line goes hence via Arkel, Leerdam, Beesd, Geldermalsen 
(the junction for the Bostel and Utrecht line), Wadenoyen, and 
Tiel (pop. 12,000), an old town which appears to have had con- 
siderable commercial significance as early as the tenth century, 
when it was granted its hberties by Otho I. There is a steam tram 
to Culenborg and steamers to Rotterdam, Nijmegen, Gorinchem 
and Lith, and Kesteren. 

Kesteren to Amersfoort is a short journey of under twenty 
miles. The line goes over the Rhine at Rhenen, which has an 
interesting Gothic church and a sixteenth-century tower of very 
agreeable proportions. At Veenendaal the junction of the Arnhem- 
Utrecht line is reached. Amersfoort (see p. 195). 

Several unimportant stations now follow to Vork, where the 
Arnhem line branches north via Elst and Wosterbeek, and the 
main line continuing south, via Ressen and Lent to Nijmegen (p.2T1). 


Dordrecht to Rotterdam.—This is a journey of 124 miles, 
and takes about twenty minutes. There is the ordinary 
train route and the electric overhead railway via Pijnacker. 
The former route is via Zwijndrecht, Barendrecht, Ijsel- 
monde, and Fijenoord. Another route is, of course, by 
steamer, and a very pleasant route it is—pleasanter, from 
the point of view of the arrival, when taken in the reverse 
direction. It is a quiet journey past picturesque villages, 
amid river scenery recalling the masterpieces of Cuyp and 
Van Goyen, and ending in an engaging picture of the town 
of Dordrecht or the maritime companion of Rotterdam, 
as the case may he. 

The trains arrive first at the Beurs Station, Rotterdam, 
and continue to the Delftsche Poort or Central Station, 
about half a mile through the town. 


ROTTERDAM 


Rotterdam is essentially a cosmopolitan city, like any 
other international seaport; but that cannot efface its 
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Dutch characteristics, and one cannot easily imagine 
Rotterdam situated anywhere else than in Holland. 
There is Dutch architecture everywhere; the curious 
Dutch sailing-boats, with brown sails and _ lee-boards, 
thread their way confidently through the crowded port 
and proclaim their kinship; barges and canal boats are 
here seen in infinite variety ; parts of it are quiet, clean, 
and orderly, as a Dutch town should be; there is even a 
windmill not by any means ill at ease. 

It is, however, a big, busy city; none busier. The 
harbour is a fury of belching tugs, spluttering steamers, 
and a tangle of rigging ; the canals are choked with small 
steam craft and barges; the streets are a ceaseless din of 
clanging trams and hurrying people, with representatives 
of every nation under the sun. The people of Rotterdam 
are, indeed, one of the striking features of this city, 
which, in spite of what many people have said, of its being 
‘“‘just like any other big seaport,” is full of diverting 
surprises. ‘‘ Just like any other big seaport”’ is exactly 
what Rotterdam is not. For nowhere else are big ships 
and houses, crammed canals, and busy streets so com- 
mingled and inseparable. 

The population of Rotterdam is abt. 544,000. The town 
is a picturesque medley of busy quays, old-fashioned houses, 
bridges, innumerable avenues of trees, curiously attired 
policemen, and the trimmest of trim gardens. The houses 
are clean and bright, both inside and out, and most of the 
windows are provided with little mirrors whereby the in- 
mates can see all that takes place in the streets without 
themselves being seen. The houses are generally from four 
to five storeys in height, and many of them are extremely 
old-fashioned in appearance. All are so constructed that 
the lower portion may be hermetically closed in the event 
of an inundation. 

The river side of the city consists of a mile and a half 
of a series of magnificent quays, one of which is the 
Boompjes, so called from boompjes, little trees planted 
on it and now grown into stately lindens. Moorings for 
the shipping are close to these quays, the river here being 
thirty to forty feet deep, so passengers have merely to 
step from the deck to the shore. The harbour and its 
recently constructed docks have made Rotterdam the 
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most active seaport in Holland. At No. 117 Boompjes 
is the house which was occupied by Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the founder of the Suez Canal—when he was French Consul 
at Rotterdam, 1838-9; and a memorial tablet to that 
effect was placed on the house by the Rotterdam Lloyd 
Company on the 7th April Ig09. Within the last few 
years a new quarter with large docks and harbour works 
has sprung up on the left bank of the Maas. 

Of the origin of Rotterdam very little is known. Arch- 
bishop Senalis, Bishop of Avranches, who wrote a ‘‘ Historia 
Gallica,”’ asserts it to have been built by Rutter, King of 
France.. Tritheme, a writer of the same period, asserts 
that it was built in 808, and that Rutter, twenty-third 
King of France, was buried here. But this story is un- 
tenable, first, because there was no King Rutter, and 
secondly because the site of Rotterdam was until long 
after the date of its alleged erection inundated by the 
Maas. Subsequently a dam was placed at the junction 
of the Roote and the Maas, and a town sprang up called, 
in consequence, Rotterdam. In the year 1270 it was 
walled and became a city. In 1279 it was seized by the 
Flemings, and in 1418 by Waldegrave, Lord of Brederode. 
In 1794 the town was taken by the French and suffered 
much from the decline of commerce during the long war, 
which was terminated by the peace of 1815. An extra- 
ordinarily high tide in the Maas did much damage to the 
town in 1825. Rotterdam, also in common with nearly 
every Dutch town, had its taste of Spanish cruelty. When 
Alva heard that the Beggars of the Sea had captured 
Brielle he recalled his troops from Utrecht for the purpose 
of launching an attack. The Beggars, after allowing the 
Spaniards to land, opened the sluice of the dykes, and 
flooded the surrounding country. There was nothing for 
it then but to march the Spanish troops along the top of 
the dyke within the range of fire from Brielle. Disaster 
overtook their ships, and the waters continuing to rise 
caused a great many of the men to die of drowning. Many 
of them managed to get to Dordrecht, but were denied 
admission. They then tried Rotterdam, and were again 
denied admission; the city relented, however, and gave 
the Spaniards permission to enter, in companies of fifty 
at a time, with unloaded muskets. The first of these 
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companies put the watch to death, the others hurriedly 
entered after them, until presently the whole town was 
seized and treated as a conquered city ; and for some time, 
as the citizens were wholly unprepared to defend them- 
selves, they had to suffer the arrogance and brutalities of 
a ferocious soldiery. 

Rotterdam’s principal title to fame, apart from its mari- 
time importance, is that it gave birth in 1467 to the cele- 
brated Erasmus. Erasmus was a very great scholar, and 
his successors have invested him with a sort of halo that 
would doubtless please his vanity greatly. There is a 
monument to him in the grateful town of his birth in 
which, says a local guide-book, his thin scholarly face is 
shown to be full of charm and character. The sculptor 
was generous. The cottage of his birth, “‘ a mean cottage,” 
says Evelyn, is shown in a narrow side street close by. 


Hotels (pp. vil-viii). Railway Stations —Station Beurs, near the 
Bourse in the centre of the town, is in general use, and combines 
with the Central Station, outside the Delftsche Poort, for the Hague, 
Haarlem, Amsterdam to the north, and Dordrecht, Venlo, Ant- 
werp, etc., tothe south. Rhynspoor Feg (Maas) Station for Gouda, 
Utrecht, Amsterdam. Aevodvome at Waalbraven, about 7 miles 
from the city. There are daily services, except Sundays, in each 
direction between London (Croydon) and Rotterdam; also be- 
tween Rotterdam and Amsterdam; Rotterdam and Paris. Post 
Office —Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Office in the Coolsingel 
(open 7.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m.; on Sundays, 12 a.m. to I p.m., and 
5 p.m. to 6 p.m.). Churches.—English Church, Westzeedijk. Con- 
sulates.—British, at Calandstraat 24, (for passports) Haringvliet 93; 
United States, Wijnhaven 147. 

Tvams.—Numerous trams maintain frequent services through all 
the main streets. Steamevs——Frequent sailings to London, to Ant- - 
werp, Goole, Hull and Grimsby, Liverpool, Bergen, Ghent and 
Brussels, Oslo, New York, Canada, India, Africa, Batavia, South 
America, etc. Local steamers daily (except Sundays in some 
cases) to Delft, Flushing, Vlaardingen, Middelburg, Haarlem, 
Nijmegen, Tiel, Zierikzee, Utrecht, Arnhem, Brielle, Dordrecht, 
Gorinchem, Hook of Holland, Oostvoorne, Geertruidenberg, Oud- 
Beijerland, Spijkenisse, Ijselmonde, Pernis, Hellevoetsluis, Lek- 
kerkerk, Middelharnis, Waalwijk, Culenborg, Ouderkerk, Den 
Bommel, Willemstad, Gouda; the Rhine steamers of the Nether- 
lands-Rhine Steam Navigation Company start from the Prins 
Hendrikkade thrice weekly for Cologne and Mannheim, following 
the Waal via Nijmegen. The places in Holland touched at are 
Gorinchem (p. 61), Zalt-Bommel, Tiel (p. 62), Nijmegen (p. 211), 
Lobith. 

Circular steamer trips during the summer (July to September), 
leaving Rotterdam at 10.30 a.m. and returning by 3.30 p.m. via 
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Dordrecht, Moerdijk, ‘‘Oude Maas” river, passing Vlaardingen 
and Schiedam; also during the season a harbour trip is made 
several times daily (14 hours). 

Theatves —The Schouwberg, Aert Van Nes-Straat, German Opera 
three times a week, September to May. Tivoli Schouwberg, Cool- 
singel 24, comedies every evening. Variety Theatves——Circus at 
the Stations Plein; Casino, 181 Schiekade; and another at the 
Coolsingel. Pschorrbrau, Korte Hoogstraat, a handsome café- 
concert hall. Concervts—Concerts are given at the Zoological 
Gardens on Tuesday and Friday in the summer at 8 p.m., admis- 
sion one gulden; in the park Sunday afternoon and evening and 
Wednesday evening during summer (strangers must be intro- 
duced). Vauxhall Doerle Haagscheveer weekly during summer. 
The Kermesse, which lasts for eleven days, commences on the 
second Monday in August. 


From the Central Station a railway line runs on to the 
Beurs Station, in the centre of the town; there are also 
trams, all of which, except Nos. 4, 9, 10, and 11, cross the 
Beursplein in front of the Beurs Station. 

In the Beursplein is the large eighteenth-century Ex- 
change, or Beurs, built of sandstone. It is a plain, solid 
building, with a spacious glass-covered court. (Admission 
25, c., except during business hours, I to 2 p.m., when 50 c.) 
The tower has a fine set of chimes. Close to the Beurs is 
the Fish Market ; and taking one of the streets north from 
the Beursplein you reach the Groote Markt, or Great 
Market, in which has been erected the statue of Erasmus, 
said to be by Hendrik de Keyser. In a humble street 
near by is the little house in which Erasmus was born. 
This great scholar, who stood at the head of the literary 
world of his day, is said to have prepared Europe for the 
Reformation, to have “‘ laid the egg which Luther hatched.” 
He was held in great esteem by learned men all over Europe, 
and spent some of his time in England, but a study of his 
private character does not enhance the value of his writ- 
ings. He was by no means heroic, at a time which called 
for heroism; but as he freely admitted it, we should not, 
I suppose, utter any complaints. 

From the market-place a narrow street leads to the 
Groote Kerk, or Church of St Lawrence, an immense struc- 
ture of the fifteenth century (admission 25 c., 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Organ recitals are given free on every alternate 
Friday in summer, about 2.30 p.m. ; but the organist may 
be induced to play at any time for a fee of ro gulden an 
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hour). Itisa heavystructure, made pleasing by the effects 
of age, but otherwise unexceptional. The interior con- 
tains very little that is interesting save the monuments of 
the Dutch Admirals de Witt, Kortenaer, and Van Brakel. 
The choir is divided from the nave by a brass screen, and 
on the north side of the church is a memorial window 
commemorating the birth of Princess Juliana (1909), the 
only child of the Queen Wilhelmina. The Organ is even 
larger than the renowned instrument at Haarlem, and is 
said to be the largest in Holland; it has four manuals, 
ninety stops, and six thousand five hundred pipes, and is 
blown by electricity. The Tower should be ascended for 
the view it discloses, in which Rotterdam appears like a 
gigantic toy city in the midst of fields and canals. The 
prospect includes Delft and Gouda. 

Crossing over to Kipstraat you come upon the old Town 
Hall, which dates from the seventeenth century, and has 
been superseded by the new Town Hall on Coolsingel. 
Notice the decorations on the pediment of this old hall. 
Nieuwemarkt, just to the north of Kipstraat, is interesting 
for its fountain, which is adorned with symbolic figures 
representing the tercentenary of the ‘‘ Dawn of Freedom.”’ 
Continuing down to the wharves you observe just below 
the Bourse, and at the corner of the Wijnhaven, the so- 
called ‘‘ White House,’ said to be the tallest house in 
Holland (entrance and use of lift, 25 c.). Close to this 
is the Nautical Institute and Museum (open week-days, 
10 a.m: to4p.m.; Sundays, 2 p.m.to4p.m.). It contains 
a modern collection of exhibits designed to awaken interest 
in shipping and ship-building, and to give those who are 
engaged on shipping matters an opportunity to observe 
the latest advances in nautical science. Continuing down 
the Geldersche Kade, you come to the Boompjes (see p. 68), 
where the extraordinary shipping of Rotterdam may be 
observed. At the end of the Boompjes is the modern 
Willemsbrug. Continuing down the Boompjes, cross by 
a bridge to a recently developed quarter, in which are the 
Willems Plein and Willems Kade. In the latter is situated 
the Prins Hendrik Ethnographical Maritime Museum (open 
daily, except Sunday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., free). It contains 
an interesting collection of curiosities from the East Indies, 
Africa, and Brazil, and a number of exhibits illustrating 
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the progress of navigation since the seventeenth century. 
(Admission to the library during same hours, also Tuesday 
evening, 7-9.) 

Continuing in a westerly direction you come to the Park 
with its trim lawns, parterres, trees, concert rooms, and 
crowds of little Dutch children. Here is a white marble 
statue of the Dutch poet and merchant Hendrik Tollens. 
Now and then you will catch sight of the garden-house, an 
institution peculiarly Dutch, being a kind of summer 
house surrounded by small flower-beds, where the pro- 
prietor can smoke his evening pipe in peace; for the 
Rotterdammers, like those of all Holland, are inveterate 
smokers. On Sunday afternoons and evenings, and on 
Wednesday afternoons during summer, a military band 
plays here. On the new terrace overlooking the river is 
a large café and restaurant. ; 

Returning to the Groote Markt, it is a few steps to the 
Hoogstraat, or High Street. This is the principal shopping 
street of Rotterdam, and runs along the original dam 
after which the city is named; it protects the low- 
lying Brunenstad. The land from the Hoogstraat to the 
Boompjes was reclaimed from the Maas at a later date ; 
it is called the Buitenstad, and is the finest part of the 
town. Continuing westward along the Hoogstraat you 
reach the fine new boulevard known as the Coolsingel. 
Here is the new General Post Office and the new Town Hail 
or Stadhuis, begun in 1909 and completed in 1920. The 
latter is a handsome specimen of modern Dutch archi- 
tecture, built principally of limestone and with a frontage 
of over 260 feet. It possesses a unique carillon, pre- 
sented by MM. van Ommeren. The bells were cast at 
Loughborough, and number forty-nine in all, four octaves 
chromatic. The largest weighs 42 tons, and the smallest 
21 pounds. It is the biggest completely chromatic carillon 
in the world, and the most perfectly tuned (equal tem- 
perament) in Europe. At the southern end of the Cool- 
singel is the Schiedamsche Dyk, in which is the Boymans 
Museum. 

Boymans Museum (admission, 10 c. on Sundays from 
II a.m. to 5 p.m., and week-days from Io a.m. to 5 p.m. ; 
on Mondays, and at other hours, the fee is 25 c.). The 
collection here is a development of the group of Dutch 
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and Flemish works originally formed by Mr F. J. O. 
Boymans and presented to the city in 1847. Some three 
hundred paintings were lost during a fire in 1864, but a new 
building was erected and the collection added to. The 
importance of the gallery is scarcely equal to that of the 
chief galleries of either Amsterdam or The Hague. There 
are, nevertheless, some pictures of extraordinary merit. 
The following description is based largely on that given 
in The Art of the Netherland Galleries, by David C. Preyer 
(George Bell & Sons). Catalogues are not essential, be- 
cause the painter’s name is affixed to each picture. The 
paintings include excellent specimens by Cuyp, Albert 
Diirer, Van Dyck, Maas, Ostade, Rubens, Ruijsdael, 
Rembrandt, Snyders, Jan Steen, Van de Velde, Wouver- 
man, and Scheffer. There are also a few by Murillo, 
Greuze, Salvator Rosa, and Titian. The Old Masters are 
displayed in seven rooms on the upper floor. Room’ D 
is the principal room. Room E contains foreign works. 
There is a little masterpiece here by Jacob van Ruisdael, 
showing a wheatfield, and painted under the influence of 
Rembrandt. In Room A there is no work of any striking 
quality. There is, however, a characteristic piece by 
Pieter de Bloot, “‘ The Poor at the Gate of the Hospital.” 
‘““A Fire at Midnight”’ shows Egbert van de Poel at a 
favourite subject. ‘The fact that he always placed his 
burning houses alongside of the canal lends colour to the 
suspicion that his. aim was the picturing of the reflection 
of the lurid flames in the water—in which he succeeds very 
well.’ In Room B is a St John writing the Apocalypse, 
which used to be ascribed to Dirk Bouts of Haarlem, but 
though it is apparently of the School of Lucas van Leiden, 
Mr Preyer thinks it does not possess the qualities to merit 
any great name. Here is the portrait of Erasmus, a 
work often attributed to Holbein, his friend. There are 
two very pleasant city views here, showing (1) the eastern 
gate of Hoorn, and (2) the city of Nymwegen, by Frans de 
Hulst. One of the best works of Govert Flink, showing a 
contemporary lawyer with his wife, may be seen here, and 
some portrait groups by Nicolaas Maas are of unusual char- 
acter, each with a charming little child. In Room D is 
Rembrandt’s ‘“‘ Allegory of the Union,’ ‘“‘a work that 
plainly shows that the master lacked the decorative in- 
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stinct, as well as the invention and subtle suggestiveness 
required for this class of subjects. The composition is too 
encumbered and confusing, and the meaning of various 
suggestive details too obscure. Of course there are fine 
parts. The Cavaliers on horseback are superb; the 
manner of painting is large, magisterial ; and the colour, 
almost a monochrome brown, is still of fiery glow. Never- 
theless, we find here the only instance in the Netherland 
Galleries of Rembrandt’s limitations.’’ Here also are two 
landscapes by Hobbema, whose best work is only to be 
seen in England. ‘‘ Holland has nothing of his to com- 
pare with the ‘ Avenue at Middelharnis,’ one of the gems 
of our National Gallery.”—E. V. Lucas. In this room 
there are some good examples of Jan Steen, full of a droll 
buffoonery. There is also a portrait of a young man by 
Karel Fabricius, “‘ before which it is easy to grow enthusi- 
astic.’ The Rooms E and F are filled with modern 
pictures, including two large historical canvases by Ary 
Scheffer, and Room F contains characteristic work by 
Mesdag, Bloomers, Mauve, Israels, Neuhuys, J. Maris, and 
others. The Boymans Museum possesses what Mr Lucas 
considers to be the quietest little Albert Cuyp in Holland, 
“De Oude Oostpoort te Rotterdam.’ There are six 
Cuyps, and all are possessed of that radiant light the 
Dordrecht master affected. 

On the ground-floor of the same building (open 10-3, 
4 or 5; 5 cents) is a Museum of Antiquities, opened in 
1905. Interesting to those who have a taste for old Dutch 
culture. 

Behind the museum are the flower market and a statue 
of Gijsbert Karel, Count of Hogendorp. 

Leaving the museum and proceeding northwards along 
the Coolsingel we reach the Deiftsche Poort, the only one of 
the old city gates which is still standing. The Kruisstraat 
(left) brings us to the Zoological Gardens, near the Central 
Station. (admission one gulden, including a plan of the 
gardens). These gardens are of considerable extent and 
beauty, and house a fine collection of animals, birds, 
reptiles, etc. During the summer excellent concerts are 
given in the kiosk on Tuesdays and Fridays at 8 p.m. 

The dockyards of Rotterdam are worth seeing, and any 
respectable citizen can give an order for their inspection. 
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The stern of the ‘‘ Royal Charles,’ captured by the Dutch 
in 1667, is still preserved here. To the east of the city are 
the old and the new Plantations, from which pleasant walks 
may be had by the side of the river. Everywhere are seen 
canals, windmills, and bleaching grounds, for clothes-lines 
are unknown in Holland. The principal roadways, too, 
run almost level with the tops of the houses and. are lined 
with enormous windmills. The water of the Maas is not 
fit for drinking, and travellers formerly were obliged to use 
some substitute. Now the water supply of the town is 
good, being brought in pipes from Krinlingen, twenty miles 
from Rotterdam. At Delfshaven, a suburb of Rotterdam, 
a bronze plaque was placed in the Reformed Church (1906) 
to commemorate the sailing from that town of the Pil- 
grim Fathers on July 22nd, 1620. The ‘“‘ Mayflower’’ and 
“Speedwell’’ left Southampton for America on August 
15th, 1620 (see also pp. 107, IIT). 

Excursions from Rotterdam.—Numerous. excursions are 
available from Rotterdam, but for that matter they are 
available from many other large towns. Distances are 
never very great in Holland, and excursions available from 
Rotterdam are also available, of course, from The Hague, 
which is probably a more desirable centre. One trip 
conveniently made from Rotterdam is to Brielle: this 
journey may be undertaken either by steamer or by tram. 
The steamer journey commences at the mouth of the Maas, 
the boats calling at Schiedam and Vlaardingen (pop. 
abt. 27,000), and accomplishing the journey to Brielle in 
about two hours. Svzelle (Hotel de Nymph) is an attrac- 
tive little town with ancient, picturesque houses, an old 
Stadhuis, and a fifteenth-century church. It is, however, 
chiefly significant as the birthplace of Admiral Tromp, 
known in England as Van Tromp, and as the first of the 
Dutch towns to rise effectively against the Spaniards (see 


a3 )h 

eee to Delft and The Hague.—The train commences 
from the Beurs Railway Station, or from the Holland 
(Hollandsche Spoorweg) Station, just outside the Delft 
Gate. After passing Oud Delfshaven, the line threads its 
way through numerous canals, to Schiedam, where “ Gen- 
eva”’ or “ Holland Gin”’ is manufactured in vast quantities. 
(Autobus to Delft and Vlaardingen.) Although it only con- 
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tains about 43,600 inhabitants, there are upwards of 200 
distilleries, the refuse grain from which furnishes food for 
something like 30,000 pigs. The town is surrounded by 
huge windmills, no less than sixty being visible at one time 
from a certain point of the river. 

Passing Kethel, the train now comes to a halt at Delft. 


DELFT 


There is not a more charming town than Delft in all the 
length and breadth of Holland; doubtless there is not one 
more charming anywhere in Northern Europe. There is 
a sense of peace about it, rather more Lydian in its effect 
than is customary in the Netherlands; and it combines 
this with a gracious and highly significant history. Here 
are noble church and castle, old tottering houses, and 
vestiges of former grandeur; shaded, languorous canals, 
and a delicacy of temperament which may owe something 
to the ancient industry of Delft, the preparation of its 
famous china-ware. It is a spirit repeated in the canvases 
of one of her most famous sons, Jan Vermeer, who seems to 
have caught the mellow sweetness of his native town in 
his well-known portraits and landscapes. Nevertheless, 
one is told that it is not a very healthy place in which to 
live, and a certain old custodian attributes the rheu- 
matism of his slow-moving legs and the wheeziness of his 
obliging voice to the dampness of Delft. 

“Oh! Delft’s a fine'and most interesting town,” says 
a local guide-book, and visitors will readily echo the 
exuberance. 

Delft (pop. 49,000) is situated on the Schie and in the 
line of the canal between Rotterdam and The Hague. It 
was founded about the year 1075 by Duke Geoffrey of 
Lorraine, after he had conquered Holland from Count 
Thierry. Fire totally destroyed it in 1536, and in 1654 
the explosion of a powder magazine caused the loss of 
about twelve hundred of its population. In 1797, the 
Christo Sacrum Society was founded at Delft by its Burgo- 
master, Onder van Vyngaard-Ceanzius, for the purpose of 
uniting in one community all the various branches of the 
Christian Church. In addition to its association with the 
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Prince of Orange, Delft is notable as the birthplace of Jan 
Vermeer and Hugo Grotius. 

Hotel (pp. vii-viii). Post and Telegyvaph Office in the Hypo- 
litusbuurt; Autobus service. to Kwintshaul, Kykduin, Maasluis, 
Schiedam, Zoetermeer-Zegwaart, Rotterdamsche Poort through 
the town to the Haagpoort, also to The Hague via Rijswijk to 
Maasluis. Steamers to Rotterdam via Overschie several times daily. 


Turning to the left on leaving the station the Binnen- 
watersloot is soon reached on the right; this leads at 
right angles to the tram-lines which run by the side of the 
Oude Delft. Following the tram-lines on the left side of 
the Oude Delft a walk of a few minutes brings you to the 
Prinsen Hof opposite the Oude Kerk. 

The Prinsen Hof outwardly is not a remarkable building, 
but within, between the walls of the old monastery which 
surround the courtyard, is an atmosphere of antiquity, the 
pleasant odour of ancient things. The Prinsen Hof is now 
occupied on the first floor by the Gemeente Museum 
(admission daily, April to October, I0 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 
October to April, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 
I p.m. to 4 p.m., free), containing paintings, prints, models, 
coins, banners, plans, etc. Admission to the ground- 
floor historical room is also free, week-days, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.; Sundays, 1p.m.to4p.m. This was formerly the 
dining-room. The story of the great William the Silent 
who met his death at the hands of an assassin on the stair- 
way of the Prinsen Hof must be familiar now to most 
people, for he was a man who gained universal interest. 
“As long as he lived he was the guiding-star of a whole 
brave nation, and when he died the little children cried in 
the streets.’ The Prince came to Delft apparently for 
the christening there of his son Frederick Henry. Whilst 
at the palace there came a messenger from the French 
Court, one Francis Guion, a Protestant, whose father had 
been martyred as a Calvinist. At all events that was his 
story. Motley has another tale: “Francis Guion, the 
Calvinist, son of the martyred Calvinist, was in reality 
Belthazar Gerard, a fanatical Catholic, whose father and 
mother were still living at Villefans in Burgundy. Before 
reaching man’s estate, he had formed the design of murder- 
ing the Prince of Orange, “who, so long as he lived, seemed 
like to remain a rebel against the Catholic King, and to 
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make every effort to disturb the repose of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic religion.” When but twenty years of 
age, he had struck his dagger with all his might into a door, 
exclaiming as he did so, ‘‘ Would that the blow had been 
in the heart of Orange!’’ Motley goes on to tell how 
Gerard was received the second time by the Prince of 
Orange. ‘‘It was Sunday morning, and the bells were 
tolling for church. Upon leaving the house he loitered 
about the courtyard, furtively examining the premises, so 
that a sergeant of halberdiers asked him why he was 
waiting there. Balthazar meekly replied that he was 
desirous of attending divine worship in the church opposite, 
but added, pointing to his shabby and travel-stained 
attire, that, without at least a new pair of shoes and stock- 
ings, he was unfit to join the congregation. Insignificant 
as ever, the small, pious, dusty stranger excited no sus- 
picion in the mind of the good-natured sergeant. He 
forthwith spoke of the wants of Gerard to an officer, by : 
whom they were communicated to Orange himself, and 
the Prince instantly ordered a sum of money to be given 
him. Thus Balthazar obtained from William’s, charity 
what Parma’s thrift had denied—a fund for carrying out 
his purpose ! 

“Next morning, with the money thus procured, he 
purchased a pair of pistols, or small carabines, from a 
soldier, chaffering long about the price because the vender 
could not supply a particular kind of chopped bullets or 
slugs which he desired. Before the sunset of the following 
day that soldier had stabbed himself to the heart, and 
died despairing, on hearing for what purpose the pistols 
had been bought. 

“On Tuesday, the roth of July, 1584, at about half- 
past twelve, the Prince, with his wife on his arm, and 
followed by the ladies and gentlemen of his family, was 
going to the dining-room. William the Silent was dressed 
upon that day, according to his usual custom, in very 
plain fashion. He wore a wide-leaved, loosely shaped hat 
of dark felt, with a silken cord round the crown—such as 
had been worn by the Beggars in the early days of the 
revolt. A high ruff encircled his neck, from which also 
depended one of the Beggar’s medals, with the motto, 
‘Fideles au roy jusqu’a la besace,’ while a loose surcoat 
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of grey frieze cloth, over a tawny leather doublet, with 
wide slashed underclothes, completed his costume. 

“Gerard presented himself at the doorway, and de- 
manded a passport. The Princess, struck with the pale 
and agitated countenance of the man, anxiously questioned 
her husband concerning the stranger. The Prince care- 
lessly observed, that ‘it was merely a person who came 
for a passport, ordering, at the same time, a secretary 
forthwith to prepare one. The Princess, still not relieved, 
observed in an undertone that ‘she had never seen so 
villanous a countenance. Orange, however, not at all 
impressed with the appearance of Gerard, conducted him- 
self at table with his usual cheerfulness, conversing much 
with the burgomaster of Leewarden, the only guest present 
at the family dinner, concerning the political and religious 
aspects of Friesland. At two o’clock the company rose 
from table. The Prince led the way, intending to pass to his 
private apartmentsabove. The dining-room, which was on 
the ground-floor, opened into a little square vestibule 
which communicated, through an arched passage-way, 
with the main entrance into the courtyard. This vestibule 
was also directly at the foot of the wooden staircase leading 
to the next floor, and was scarcely six feet in width. 

‘““Upon its left side, as one approached the stairway, 
was an obscure arch, sunk deep in the wall, and completely 
in the shadow of the door. Behind this arch a portal 
opened to the narrow lane at the side of the house. The 
stairs themselves were completely lighted by a large 
window, half-way up the flight. The Prince came from 
the dining-room, and began leisurely to ascend. He had 
only reached the second stair, when a man emerged from 
the sunken arch, and, standing within a foot or two of him, 
discharged a pistol full at his heart. 

“Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing 
quite through him, struck with violence against the wall 
beyond. The Prince exclaimed in French, as he felt the 
wound, ‘O my God, have mercy upon my soul! O my 
God, have mercy upon this poor people !’ 

“These were the last words he ever spoke, save that 
when his sister, Catherine of Schwartzburgh, immediately 
afterwards asked him if he commended his soul to Jesus 
Christ, he faintly answered, ‘ Yes!’ ’” 
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Beside the Prinsen Hof is the Oude Kerk. The summit 
deviates from the perpendicular to the extent of about 
five feet four inches. Admission on week-days 25 c., with 
pamphlet in English. Tickets may be obtained at No. 5 
Oude Kerkstraat. The coster is to be found at No. 3 in the 
same street. The.interior of the church was damaged by fire 
in 1921. Its whitewashed appearance is perhaps a little 
repelling. The church dates from the 13th century and 
contains a number of interesting mausoleums, including 
those of Admiral Piet Hein, who captured the Spanish 
' treasure fleet ; of Admiral Tromp, who threatened to sweep 
the English off the sea. This tomb is from a design by 
Jacob Van Kampen. Here also is the tomb of Antony 
Van Leeuwenhoek, the naturalist (1632-1723), who was 
born and died at Delft. In the tower is suspended 
the imposing bourdon which tolls on the occasion of 
great solemnities, such as the birth or death of a 
member of the royal family. There is an astonishing 
wealth of bells in this old church. Says Mr Belloc: 
“There is here the prodigality of Brabant and Hainaut 
and the Batavian blood, a generosity and a productivity 
in bells without stint, the man who designed it saying : 
“Since we are to have bells, let us have bells; not 
‘measured out, calculated, expensive and prudent bells, 
but careless bells, self-answering, multitudinous bells ; bells 
without par, bells excessive, and bells innumerable ; bells 
worthy of the ecstasies that are best thrown out and pub- 
lished in the clashing of bells. For betls are single, like 
real pleasures, and we will combine such a great number 
that they may be like the happy and complex life of a 
man. In a word, let us be noble and scatter our bells 
and reap a harvest till our town is famous in its bells.’ So 
now all the spire is more than clothed with them; they 
are more than stuff or ornament: they are an outer and 
yet sensitive armour, all of bells.” 

From the old church a few moments’ walk brings us to 
the Town Hail or Stadhuis in the Groote Markt (open daily, 
except on Sundays and holidays, but notice must be given 
to the caretaker before making an inspection; a gratuity 
is expected). Of its kind this Stadhuis is one of the best 
in Holland. It is about three centuries old, and was 
raised by Hendrik dé Keyzer after the style of the Italian 
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Renaissance. It contains a collection of paintings, in- 
cluding works by Van Mierevelt, who was a native of 
Delft, Jacob Willemsz, Jacob Delff and Pieter Van Bronck- 
horst. Among the works of Van Mierevelt is a picture of 
Hugo Grotius. The same artist also has portraits of Prince 
William I and Princes Maurice, Frederick Hendrik, and 
other members of the House of Orange. 

At the other end of the Groote Markt rises the New 
Church (tickets of admission, including a printed descrip- 
tion in English, French or Dutch, 35 c., obtainable at 
No. 45 Groote Markt. The Sacristan is to be found at 
No. 79), built in 1420 and new only by comparison with 
the Old Church. Its graceful tower with a splendid spire 
rises three hundred and sixty feet, and is said to have taken 
one hundred years to build. It has, like the Oude Kerk, 
an unusually high roof, and its interior is characterised by 
the whitewashed walls and pillars which are one of the 
manifestations of the Reformation. Unlike many Dutch 
churches, the choir is not enclosed. Chief among the 
Tombs in this church is the royal mausoleum of the Orange 
family. Since the death of William the Silent and his 
burial here, all his successors have been placed in this 
church rather than at The Hague, where one would expect 
to find them. William the Silent’s mausoleum is a little 
florid, but is nevertheless imposing. It is in black and 
white marble, and is attributed to Hendrik de Keyser. 
William’s effigy is in white marble, and at his feet—also 
sculptured in white marble—is the faithful dog which, 
after the death of its master, refused to take food from any 
other hand. The gold-lettered inscription on the tomb is 
in elegant Latin, which has been translated as follows: 
‘““Tn honour of Almighty God and for an eternal memorial 
of Willem Van Nassau, Prince of Orange, father of his 
fatherland, who valued the welifare of the Netherlands 
more than his own interests or those of his family ; who 
twice, and principally at his own expense, collected 
powerful armies and led them into the field under the 
command of the States; who averted the tyranny of 
Spain ; called back and restored the true religion and the 
ancient laws, who at last left the nearly regained liberty 
to be confirmed by his son Prince Maurice, heir to the 
virtues of his father ; the truly pious, prudent and invincible 
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hero, whom Phillip II, King of Spain, that terror of 
Europe, feared, but could neither subdue nor intimidate, 
but killed with gross perfidiousness by the hand of a hired 
murderer, the United Provinces have ordered this to be 
erected as an eternal memorial of his merits.” 

In the vaults underneath are buried the Princes and 
Princesses of the House of Orange who succeeded William 
the Silent. This church also contains a monument to 
Prince William Frederick George by Canova, and of Hugo 
Grotius, who was born at Delft in 1583, and died at 
Rostock in 1645. The crown attached to the Grotius 
monument was presented by the United States on the 
occasion of The Hague Peace Conference in 1899. The 
great scholar’s tombstone is a plain slab in the floor. 
His statue adorns the market-place. 

The Gemeenlandshuis, near the Prinsen Hof, is a rather 
charming example of Dutch late-Gothic. When the Prince 
was residing at the Prinsen Hof this house served as a 
dwelling for Philip of Hohenlohe, one of the Lords-in- 
Waiting to the Prince. By the side of this building is the 
old Latin School, also with a finely preserved facade. 
There are, of course, many interesting old buildings and 
house-fronts to be seen in Delft. The building of the old 
East India Company, which dates from 1631, is close to 
the Rotterdamsche Poort; and not far from this is the 
former Dutch arsenal, dating from 1601. The Oost Poort, 
or Eastern Gate, dates from about the year 1514, and has 
been preserved in its original state. The gate of the 
Bagynhof, in rather a dilapidated condition, lies to the 
north-west of the town. The former chapel of the Convent 
of the Holy Ghost, at the corner of Nieuwestraat and Oude 
Delft, was restored in 1909-10. Near the Prinsen Hof is a 
Museum of Applied Art called the Huis Lambert Van 
Meerten, opened in 1909 (admission frée, week-days from 
10 a.m., Sundays from 12.30 p.m.). Of other ancient 
houses, with interesting facades, the Salamander, 40 
Groote Markt, should be noted. It dates from 1600. 
Also the Weigh House, and the sixteenth-century facades 
of Nos. 64 and 81 Korn Markt ; No. 20 Wijnhaven is also 
of the sixteenth century. Outside the Haagpoort is a 
cemetery in which is buried Willem Naundorff, who died 
at Delft in 1845, and claimed to be the son of Louis XVI. 
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The ancient ramparts of Delft have for the greater part 
been converted into promenades. A walk along these 
promenades discloses some very charming views of the 
town, and here and there are vestiges of the old fortifica- 
tions. A pleasant road leads along a beautiful avenue 
across a bridge with stone buttresses to Szon, formerly the 
monastery where Erasmus was in residence. Also but a 
short distance from the town is the picturesque Hammen- 
poortje, or the Gate of the Two Hands. 

A modern porcelain factory may be visited, but there 
is very little in the ware turned out by this organisation 
to remind one of the old Delft china, which now it is diffi- 
cult to procure. 

From Delft it is a short journey of about fifteen minutes 
on to The Hague, passing the station for Rijswijk (p. 103). 


THE HAGUE 


Some time in the thirteenth century the Counts of 
Holland built themselves a hunting-seat half a mile from 
the seashore. They surrounded their park with a hedge 
(hage), from which the adjacent village promptly took its 
name. This was the origin of The Hague, of which the 
first mention (Die Haghe) occurs in a charter dated 6th 
September 1242. In Dutch it is now called Den Haage 
or ’s Gravenhage; the French call it La Haye. The 
Stadtholders established The Hague as their permanent 
residence after it had been improved and embellished by 
Prince Maurice early in the seventeenth century. It did 
not rank as a town, however, until Louis Bonaparte gave 
it municipal rights during his reign as King of Holland. 

Though long regarded as a mere village, it was of no 
ordinary importance. From the foundation of the Re- 
public of the United Provinces the States General have 
assembled here, and many significant events in the his- 
tory of the Dutch have been staged in its halls. Here, 
too, ambassadors from foreign states have resided, and the 
fortunes of European nations have often turned upon the 
plots, counter-plots and cabals of diplomats at The Hague. 
To a certain extent the town has a diplomatic atmosphere 
of an international character which is, perhaps, more 
obvious than in any other capital city of Europe. Doubt- 
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less it maintains this atmosphere so well because politics 
and the professions are its principal activity, the effect of 
which is not overwhelmed by the commercial haste and 
prosperity usual in the large cities of the world. 

For many reasons The Hague is peculiarly interesting 
to Englishmen. Here in 1618 came some of the most 
distinguished of English divines to be received with 
great hospitality by the States General. Hither came 
Brownists and other sectaries when Laud was _ busily 
engaged in his attempt to stamp out Dissent. Here, when 
Cromwell ruled in England, Charles II with Buckingham 
and the rest of his courtiers waited the turn of events, 
and equivocated with the Scottish Commissioners. A few 
years pass and Englishmen once more flock to The Hague, 
this time to beg Prince William of Orange to accept the 
crown of their misgoverned country. 

Multifarious were the dealings at The Hague in those 
days. Statesmen then were not noticeably scrupulous. 
William of Orange looked upon France as his mortal foe, 
and cared to be King of England only so far as he might 
be able to wield that country’s power on his side. For 
their part, the deputation of nobles and clergy and those 
whom they represented were in the main equally anxious 
to make a bargain not altogether altruistic. Burnet, who 
afterwards became Bishop of Salisbury, and may be re- 
garded as the most veracious chronicler of the scandal 
and gossip of the time, had early taken up his position at 
The Hague. Others followed—some like William Penn 
to claim a larger tolerance than it was the fashion of that 
age to grant ; but all for some cause or another to avenge 
private wrongs or to promote the public weal, anxious 
above all that the misgovernment of the Stuart Dynasty 
cease. 

Very grand doings there were at The Hague when the 
Prince of Orange visited his people in his capacity, not only 
as their leader, but also as King of England. Triumphal 
arches, reviews of the armed burghers, fireworks and other 
festal arrangements maintained unwonted animation 
during the progress of the congress which William had 
called to settle the grand alliance against France. 

It is interesting to observe that many of our English 
wits have been attached to embassies of The Hague. 
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Monk Lewis was there when a gay coterie of French 
aristocrats, who had escaped from Paris during the 
Revolution, had established themselves there. But in 
spite of their presence it appears to have been not 
at all to the liking of Monk Lewis. In letters to his 
mother he complains of the dullness of the place, and 
gives this story as an illustration: ‘“‘ An unfortunate 
Irishman, known by the name of Lord Kerry, being the 
other night at one of the Dutch assemblies, and quite over- 
come with its stupidity, yawned so terribly that he fairly 
dislocated his jaw. It was immediately set again, but he 
had suffered much from the accident, and is still confined 
by it to his bed. He is a man of upwards of fifty, and 
consequently must have been frequently ennuwyé before ; 
but such peculiar ewnui was more than he had bargained 
for or had power to resist.” The century before Mathew 
Prior had resided at The Hague as secretary at the Em- 
bassy. From living with his uncle at a tavern in Charing 
Cross, Prior had risen to be the friend of Halifax, Dorset, 
Harley and St John, and was buried at Westminster 
Abbey. It was at The Hague also that Sir William Temple 
cultivated in his moments of leisure that art of gardening 
of which his grounds at Sheen were such brilliant examples 
at a later part of his life. Here also the polite Chesterfield 
was an ambassador, and John Conway, whose amusing 
letters are still one of the charms of Walpole’s correspond- 
ence, was there in 1711. Tom Duncumb, M.P., in 1813 
enjoyed himself very well at The Hague, where he was 
serving with the Coldstream Guards. He notes his 
approval of the Hollanders’ cookery and of the “‘ plenty of 
hock, champagne and clarat,’’ stating finally that he was 
“sorry to leave The Hague.” 

One of the best anecdotes in connection with The Hague 
concerns Lord Stair, who was ambassador there. Lord 
Stair appears to have set somewhat of a fashion among 
embassies in lavish hospitality, which the other diplo- 
matists were quick toemulate. On one occasion Stair was 
dining at the Abbé de Villes. A French ambassador gave 
as his toast, ‘‘ The rising sun, my master,” alluding to the 
device and motto of Louis. The Austrian ambassador 
then gave “the moon,” a compliment to his Empress- 
Queen. It then came to the turn of the Earl of Stair, 
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who was quite equal to the occasion. He drank to his 
master, King William, by the name of “ Joshua, the son 
of Nun, who made the sun and moon stand still.” 

The Hague is not altogether characteristic of Holland, 
but has that cosmopolitan air that its activities in the 
affairs of the world seems to justify. Nevertheless it is 
not like other cosmopolitan cities. It is not like a city at 
all, and certainly not like a capital city. There is none 
of that impressive severity and aloofness which rather 
overwhelms a stranger on entering a big city for the first 
time ; but there is all the friendliness and simplicity one 
associates with an aristocratic county town whose leading 
inhabitants are addicted to good cellars and the chase, 
while that cosmopolitan air, already referred to, gives it 
a pleasant urbanity and keeps the country-gentleman 
atmosphere from degenerating into boorishness. Its 
population is 360,000, its shops are handsome, its streets 
broad and clean. It has a fine park and a royal residence. 
It is also the seat of government and the home of many 
members of the Dutch aristocracy. The streets are nearly 
all spacious and lined on both sides with clean level 
trottoirs made of yellow bricks. Its principal squares 
are nearly all in the centre of this town, which, according 
to a Dutch writer has a tree, a flower and a bird for each 
of its inhabitants. That statement cannot be very much 
exaggerated ; for the neighbourhood of The Hague is a 
delightful region of woods and meadows which seem, now 
and then, to send feelers right into the midst of the town. 

Hotels (pp. vii-viii). Railway Stations: the Staats Spoorweg (State 
Railway) for German and some Dutch destinations ; the Holland- 
sche Spoorweg (Holland Railway) for all Dutch destinations 
between Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and for Belgium and France ; 
there are good buffets at both stations. Cook’s Office: 58a Lange 
Voorhout. Post Office, 4 and 5 Kerkplein, near the Groote Kerk. 
Open from 7.50 a.m. till9.50 p.m. Sundays and holidays 8.50 a.m. 
till 1.50 p.m. Branch offices 8.30 a.m. till 9 p.m. Telegraph 
Office, adjoining the Post Office (2 Prinzenstraat). Open day and 
night. British Consulate ; United States Consulate ; British and 
American Club, 4b, Hooge Nieuwstraat. 

Electric Tramways (15 routes) from the State and Holland 
Railway Stations and the Plein: single fare 74 c. Steam Tram- 
ways to Scheveningen, starting from either Railway Station; to 
Rijswijk and Delft from Huygensplein ; to Voorburg, Voorschoten, 
Leyden from the Schenkweg. Omnibus service to Scheveningen, 
5 c, single fare, Motorbus service to Voorburg, Leidschendam, 
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Loosduinen, Hook of Holland, ’s Gravenzande, Delft, Rijswijk, 
Zegwaart. 

Theatre Royal, in the Korte Voorhout, French Operas on Monday, 
Thursday and Saturday and alternate Sundays; Dutch Plays on 
Tuesday and Friday and alternate Sundays, 7 p.m. Theatres of 
Varieties: Scala, 34, Wagenstraat ; Palace of Arts and Sciences, 
7, Zwarteweg; Apollo, 10, Spuistraat; Flora, 79, Wagenstraat. 
Music Hall.—Palace, 18-18a, Wagenstraat (Café Concert). Concert 
Halls.—Diligentia, 5, Lange Voorhout; ‘“‘ Haagsche Kunstring,”’ 
13, Herrengracht. 

English Church.—Church of Saints John and Philip, Van den 
Bosch Straat. Sunday Services-at I1 a.m. and 7.30 or 8 p.m. 
American Church.—44, Prinzenstraat. Sunday services at 11 a.m. 
during July and August. French Church.—25 Noordeinde. Sunday 
Services at Io a.m. and 2.30 p.m. from September to June, 10 a.m. 
only from June to September. 

Concerts are given in the Bois on Sunday afternoons and Wed- 
nesday evenings (p. 96) ; in the Zoological and Botanical Garden 
on Monday and Friday evenings. Golf Course (18 holes) at Waals- 
dorp (electric tram). Tennis courts, skating rink, football and 
hockey in the Hontraat Recreation Grounds to the west of the 
town. Swimming Baths are provided at 4, Mauritskade (open 
daily in summer from 7 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., Saturday evenings, 7.30 
to 10. Sundays, 7 to 12). Conducted trips through the neighbour- 
hood, including Scheveningen and the House in the Wood, are 
arranged daily by Thos. Cook & Son, 58a Lange Voorhout. 


The centre of The Hague is a small square known as the 
Plein, an extremely busy ganglion of the tramway life of 
The Hague and its neighbourhood. At the south-east 
corner is the Lange Pooten, which presently joins the 
Spuistraat, the principal shopping street of The Hague, 
and usually much too overcrowded for comfort. In the 
centre of the Plein stands a bronze statue of William the 
Silent, by Royer, of which the model is in the Prinsenhof, 
at Delft. Overlooking the square is the Colonial Office, 
the Ministry of Justice, the War Office and the handsome 
building containing the State Archives. From the south- 
western corner of the Plein, the Korte Porten leads to the 
Fluweelen Burgwal, where the Government Printing Office 
is situated on the site of the first American Legation, 
known as John Adam’s House. From the north-western 
corner, the Vyverberg conducts to the Vyver. 

The neighbourhood of the Vyver (fish-pond) is, per- 
haps, the most interesting part of The Hague. It is in the 
centre of the town, and in the most fashionable quarter, 
with its fine old houses and the irregular pile of the Binnen- 
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hof reflecting itself in the pleasant surface of the pond. 
In the pond itself is an island, and a little company of 
swans, and on the side opposite the Binnenhof are the 
pleasant avenues of the Vyverberg. 

The Binnenhof is an irregular block of buildings sur- 
rounding an open, cobbled courtyard. It dates from 
various different periods, the most ancient part being the 
Gothic hall on the east side. That structure is, indeed, 
the most ancient building in The Hague, being the nucleus 
around which the city arose. It is known as the Hall 
of the Knights and dates from the year 1291 (admission 
free on week-days, 1.30-3.30). Some parts of the group 
have undergone restoration, and some have been entirely 
rebuilt to make them suitable for modern usage. It was 
about 1250 that a palace was erected here by Count William 
of Holland, who afterwards became Emperor of Germany, 
and it was his son, Florens V, who erected the old Hall 
of the Knights. The latter building is like a church in 
appearance, with lofty gables and two turrets. Its 
painted roof is similar in construction to that of West- 
minster Hall. 

The north and south wings of the Binnenhof are now 
used as the chambers of the States General. The north 
wing is occupied by the First Chamber, to which the 
public are admitted free on Monday, Wednesday and . 
Thursday from 11 tor. The Second Chamber is open to 
the. public on Wednesday and Thursday from 11 to I. 
When Parliament is sitting the galleries of both chambers 
are open. Between 10 and 4 the Tréves Hall may be 
visited. It has a curious echo, a handsome ceiling and 
several portraits. It was built as a reception room in 
1697 by William III. At the Binnenhof were held the 
Second International Peace Conference in 1907, and the 
Twentieth Peace Congress in 1913. 

Two miserable tragedies have been witnessed by the 
Binnenhof. That one which most nearly concerned it was 
the execution of John van Oldenbarneveld, who was 
prime minister, or Grand Pensionary of Holland, and 
had acted as chief adviser to Prince Maurice. By his 
opposition to certain of his royal master’s wishes, he 
earned the displeasure of the Prince, and, together with 
- his learned friends, Grotius of Leyden and Hogerbeets of 
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Rotterdam, was arrested. The latter two were imprisoned 
at Loevenstein, but Oldenbarneveld was condemned to 
death “‘for having conspired to dismember the states of 
the Netherlands, and greatly troubled God’s Church.”’ He 
was, of course, entirely innocent of any such intent. This 
is a description of his last moments : 


“ Leaning on his staff, and with his servant on the other side to 
support his steps, grown feeble with age, Barneveldt walked com- 
posedly to the place of execution, prepared before the great saloon of 
the court-house. If, as itis not improbable, at the approach of death 
in the midst of life and health, when the intellect is in full vigour, and 
every nerve, sense and fibre is strung to the highest pitch of tension, 
a foretaste of that which is to come is sometimes given to man, and his 
overwrought mind is enabled to grasp at one single effort the events 
of his whole past life—if, at this moment and on this spot, where 
Barneveldt was now to suffer a felon’s death,—where he had first held 
out his fostering hand to the infant republic, and infused into it 
strength and vigour to conquer the giant of Europe,—where he had 
been humbly sued for peace by the oppressor of his country,—where 
the ambassadors of the most powerful sovereigns had vied with each 
other in soliciting his favour and support,—where the wise, the 
eloquent, and the learned had bowed in deference to his master- 
spirit ; if, at this moment, the memory of all his long and glorious 
career on earth flashed upon his mind in fearful contrast to the 
present reality, with how deep feeling must he have uttered the 
exclamation, as he ascended the scaffold, ‘Oh God! what then 
is man?’ 

“Here he was compelled to suffer the last petty indignity that 
man could heap upon him. Aged and infirm as he was, neither 
stool nor cushion had been provided to mitigate the sense of bodily 
weakness as he performed the last duties of mortal life; and 
kneeling down on the bare boards, he was supported by his 
servant, while the minister, John Lamotius, delivered a prayer. 
When prepared for the block, he turned to the spectators and said, 
with a loud and firm voice, ‘ My friends, believe not that I am a 
traitor. I have lived a good patriot, and such I die.’ He then, 
with his own hands, drew his cap over his eyes, and bidding the 
executioner ‘ be quick,’ bowed his venerable head to the block.”’ 

Barneveldt’s wife and children had refused to sue for pardon, 
though the success of such an appeal had been hinted at. The 
story is told that on a later occasion, when Barneveldt’s son had 
been arrested for plotting to avenge his father, the widow visited 
Prince Maurice, and besought his pardon for the son. ‘‘ How is 
this ?”’ said he, ‘“‘ you value your son more than your husband. 
You did not ask pardon for him.” “No,’’ said Barneveldt’s 
widow, ‘‘I did not ask pardon for my husband, because he was 
innocent ; I ask pardon for my son, because he is guilty.” 


Adjoining the Binnenhof is the Bustenhof, a large open 
space adorned with a statue of William II; a passage 
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leads hence to the Gevangenpoort, an ancient picturesque 
tower, with a gateway running through it. (Admission, 
daily 10 to 4; and 12.30 to 4 on Sundays and holidays ; 
ro c.; Mondays, 25 c.) The Gevangenpoort is worth a 
visit, though its principal attractions are gloomy. There 
are numerous cells, most of which have harboured some 
famous offender against the laws or good graces of the 
governing bodies of their time ; and there is a collection 
of the usual barbarous instruments used in those days. 
It was in the Gevangenpoort that Cornelius de Witt was 
confined, and from which he was afterwards rudely ejected 
by a maddened populace. It had been alleged against 
him that he had plotted to procure the death of William ITI, 
and he was promptly cast into the dungeons of the 
Gevangenpoort. On 22nd August he was visited there 
by his brother John, who had come there as the result of 
a bogus message purporting to be from Cornelius. On 
seeing him, the latter exclaimed with surprise, “ My 
brother, what do you here?” “ Did you not then send 
for me ?”’ he asked ; and on learning the truth he rejoined, 
“We are lost.” 

During this time an agent of the judges had incited the people 
to storm the gaol and mete out to the brothers a fate which, in 
their disordered minds, had been too long delayed. Troops of 
cavalry were sent to protect the gaol from the fury of the popu- 
lace, but, by a ruse, they were drawn off to meet a supposed attack 
by bands of marauders on the outskirts of the city. The prison 
was then again assaulted, the doors were opened, and the room 
where the two brothers lay was entered. They were forced to rise 
and follow the leaders of the inflamed mob. ‘“‘ Having taken a 
tender leave of each other, they began to descend the stairs, 
Cornelius de Witt leaning on his brother for support. They had 
not advanced above two or three paces when a heavy blow on the 
head from behind precipitated the former to the bottom. He was 
then dragged a short distance towards the street, trampled under- 
foot, and beaten to death. Meanwhile, John de Witt, after re- 
ceiving a severe wound on the head with the butt-end of a 
musket, was brought by Verhoef, bleeding and bareheaded, before 
the furious multitude. One Van Soenen immediately thrust a pike 
into his face, while another of the miscreants shot him in the neck, 
exclaiming as he fell, ‘“‘ There goes down the Perpetual Edict.” 


All manner of barbarity was perpetrated on the bodies 
of these two innocent and patriotic citizens, whose tomb 
is now in the Nieuwe Kerk (admission, 25c., 4 or more 
persons I gulden). 
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On the south-west, the Groenmarkt adjoins the 
Gevangenpoort, and beyond this is the Vischmarkt, which, 
with its group of picturesque women, is amusing. Ad- 
joining this is the Stadhuis or Town Hall, built in the six- 
teenth century and enlarged in the eighteenth, when the 
north wing was added (free on week-days). It underwent 
restoration and further extension towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, and may be consideied one of the most 
interesting examples of Dutch architecture. The general 
effect, of stone-striped red brick, relieved on the facade 
with sculptural adornments, is distinctly pleasing. 

Adjacent is the Groote Kerk, or Church of St James 
(25 c., 4 or more persons r gulden). It dates from 
the sixteenth century, and is a Gothic structure of no 
particular note, except for a finely vaulted interior. The 
hexagonal tower is crowned with a modern iron spire. 
The walls of this tower indeed are the only vestiges of the 
original fifteenth-century structure. There is a large new 
organ inside, and the tombs of several Dutch celebrities. 
Charles V assisted in the restoration of this church in 
1547, at which time the painted window by Crabek, in 
the choir, was added. The church became Protestant 
in 1715. On the 7th February r9g01 the young Queen 
Wilhelmina was married to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg: 
Schwerin. The civil ceremony took place in the Nordeinde 
Palace, before the Minister of Justice, and the religious 
ceremony was performed in the Groote Kerk. The title of 
Prince of the Netherlands was then conferred on the 
bridegroom, with the right to be addressed as Royal 
Highness. 


Mauritshuis—Returning to the Binnenhof, pass through 
the north-east gate to the Mauritshuis, which houses the 
chief collection of pictures to be found in The Hague. 
(Admission: Monday 25 c., other days 10 c. Open 10 to 
3 from Nov. 1 to March 1; 10 to 4 from March 1 to June I; 
to to 5 from June iI to September 1; 10 to 4 from Sep- 
tember 1 to November 1 ; Sundays from 12.30, admission 
free ; catalogue 50 c.) The Mauritshuis was erected to 
the order of Prince Maurice of Nassau, Governor of Brazil, 
in 1644. It was rebuilt after a fire in 1718, and was used 
as a state prison during the French occupation. After 
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housing the National Library it was acquired, in 1820, 
as the Royal Museum and Picture Gallery. It is now 
exclusively a picture gallery, the museum relics having 
gone to the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam. 

This important collection contains—in five rooms on 
the ground floor and eleven rooms on the first floor— 
five hundred paintings, principally of the Dutch School. 
The collections were originally those formed by successive 
princes of the Orange family, and were augmented by 
purchases and generous gifts. A good many of the 
Dutch pictures have been loaned to the collection by 
Doctor A. Bredius, who was director until 1g09, and has 
a house at 6, Prinsegracht, which has now been converted 
into a museum (see p. 99). 

Here are to be found the finest works of the two greatest 
Dutch painters, Rembrandt and Vermeer Van Delft. It 
has two exquisite Holbeins and several pictures by foreign 
artists which may rank with the best works by those 
masters to be found in other museums. Mr Lucas says, 
““ My pictures in the Mauritshuis are above all ‘ The School 
of Anatomy, Vermeer’s ‘ View of Delft,’ his head of a 
young girl, and the Jan Steens. . . . Among other Dutch 
pictures in the Mauritshuis which I should like to mention 
for their particular charm are Gerard Dou’s ‘ Young 
Housekeeper’ ... .;Ostade’s ‘Proposal,’ one of the 
pleasantest pictures which he ever signed; Ruisdael’s 
“View of Haarlem’ and Terburg’s portraits. I single 
these out. But when I think of the marvels of painting 
that remain, of which I have said not a word, I am only 
too conscious of the uselessness of such a list.” 

D. C. Preyer, in The Art of the Netherlands, states that 
two of the Holbeins may be considered among the gems 
of the collection, and concludes that if we assay the 
majority of the paintings here we will find very little dross 
and most of them pure gold. It is generally considered 
that the most celebrated pictures are No. 146, ‘‘ The School 
of Anatomy,” by Rembrandt; No. 147, ‘‘ Suzanna Bath- 
ing,” by Rembrandt; No. 145, ‘‘ Simeon in the Temple,” 
also by Rembrandt; No. 92, “‘ View of Delft,” by Jan 
Vermeer. There are also the masterpieces of Jan Steen, 
Adrian Van der Velde, Ruisdael, Adrian Van Ostade, 
Van Dyck, Van der Meer, and Gerald Dou, and some 
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splendid specimens of Rubens, Holbein, Murillo, Velasquez. 
Tintoretto, Veronese, Claud Lorraine, Salvator Rosa and 
Guido Reni. 

In Room I is a masterpiece of the younger Tenier’s, 
“The Kitchen,” No. 260. It is a small canvas minutely 
worked and full of vigour. Here also are three Holbeins. 
A fine portrait of Robert Cheseman holding a falcon, a 
similar smaller portrait, and the portrait of a young 
woman, the latter a beautiful, vigorous piece of work. 
No. I is a very beautiful Salome, by Jacob C. Cornelisz. 
“ Although the eyes of the young woman are somewhat 
defective, there is great charm in the fine modelling. The 
head on the platter is a masterful piece of foreshortening 
of the features.’’—Pyveyer. An exceptional work is No. 117, 
the portrait of a goldsmith, by Antonis More, which is 
probably the masterpiece of this artist, ‘‘ It is Titian- 
esque in colour but still shows thorough individuality of 
treatment.’”’ Some of the gems of the collection are to be 
found at the head of the stairway, in the ante-room. Here, 
on the left wall, is Terborch’s “ The Despatch,” No. 176. It 
shows a trumpeter handing a letter to his superior officer, 
whose arm encircles a woman. The colour scheme is 
brilliant but amazingly harmonious, and the general effect 
of the picture, apart altogether from its anecdotal interest, 
is more than a little striking. Here also are two of Jan 
Steen’s pictures, including “‘ The Sick Woman,” No. 167. 
“T doubt if human skill has ever transcended the painting 
of the woman’s face or the sheer drawing of her. Look at 
her arm and hand—Jan Steen never went wrong with arms 
and hands.”’—Lucas. No. 154 is Jacob Van Ruisdael’s 
celebrated picture of the beach near Scheveningen. ‘‘ The 
swiftly moving clouds, driven in light flakes by the fresh 
breeze, the short and hurried waves capped with foam, the 
sand dotted here and there with tufts of scanty, dry grass, 
the changing and transparent colours—all are rendered 
with marvellous fidelity to Nature. The little people, 
moving about on the beach, so gaily and happily lend 
animation to the scene. By a fortunate device Ruisdael’s 
collaborator, principally in this instance Vermeer Van 
Delft, has clothed them in black and white, offsetting by 
these strangely contrasting notes the exquisite paleness of 
the general tone of the picture.”—Emile Michel. 
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Ruisdael’s ‘“‘ Distant View of Haarlem,” which hangs a 
little farther along, is regarded by Smith in his Catalogue 
Raisonné as the most perfect thing which ever came from 
the master’s pencil. In the foreground are seen bleaching 
fields, then a stretch of bare country leads to where 
Haarlem is visible just on the horizon. Here also are two 
examples of Thomas de Keyzer, considered as his master- 
pieces. “‘One of these is only eleven inches high by 
fifteen inches wide, and yet it is considered one of de 
Keyser’s greatest paintings. The four Burgomasters of 
Amsterdam are assembled to await the arrival of Marie 
de Medici, in 1683. Although these figures are barely eight 
inches high they throb with life, character, and expression. 
There is marvellous strength in the simplicity, unity and 
harmony that declare the master-hand. Nor need we be 
less enthusiastic over his portrait of a scholar, a larger 
work, which is comparable with the portraiture of the most 
eminent masters.” 

Room VIII is known as a Rembrandt Room, and is 
dominated by the magnificent portrait group generally 
known as “‘ The School of Anatomy.” “I fancy that 
“The School of Anatomy’ is the greatest work of art 


_ produced by Northern Europe.’—Lucas. This painting 


was Rembrandt’s first Guild picture, and was ordered by 
Dr Tulp for the Dissecting Room of the Guild of Surgeons 
in Amsterdam. The story is told that, it being against 
the rules of the Guild to permit an outsider to be present 
during a lecture, Rembrandt bribed Tulp’s attendant to 
conceal him behind a curtain in the lecture room. The 
artist was, however, discovered, but his sin readily for- 
given when the picture was produced. “This picture 
represents the celebrated anatomist Nicolaus Tulp, friend 
and patron of Rembrandt, in a vaulted saloon, engaged 
in explaining the anatomy of the arm of a corpse. He 
wears a black cloak with a lace collar, and a broad-brimmed 
soft hat. With his half-raised left hand he makes a ges- 
ture of explanation, while with his right he is dissecting a 
sinew of the arm of his subject. The corpse lies on a 
table before him. To the right of Tulp is a group of five 
figures ; and two other men are sitting at the table in 
front. . These listeners are not students, but members of 
the Guild of Surgeons of Amsterdam, as shown by a paper 
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held by one of them. They are attending to the lecture 
with very various expressions. They are all bareheaded, 
dressed in black, and with turned-over collars, except one, 
who still wears the old-fashioned, upright ruff. There are 
perhaps other persons present in the hall, as Tulp appears 
to be looking beyond the picture, as if about to address the 
audience not visible to the spectator ; and it is here worthy 
of remark that Rembrandt’s compositions are never im- 
prisoned in their frames, but convey an idea of a wide 
space beyond them. It is somewhat singular that the 
spectator seems hardly to notice the corpse lying before 
him at full length, the feet of which he can almost touch, 
although it is strongly lighted in contrast to the surround- 
ing black garments and most faithfully presents the peculiar 
hue of a dead body, leaving no doubt that it was painted 
from nature as well as the living heads. The admirable 
art of the composition consists in its power of riveting 
the attention to the living in the presence of death. The 
painting is signed at the top, ‘ Rembrandt F. 1632. ?— 
Burger, Musées de la Hollande. 

In this and the next room there are very fine works of 
Rembrandt, including his Suzanna about to step into her 
bath (see p. 88). An important early composition of this 
artist is his ‘“‘ Simeon in the Temple.’ A later work is 
his “ David Playing the Harp before Saul,” the most 
important example left in Holland of his biblical com- 
positions. His Homer is another fine study; and there 
are several other portraits, including the head of an old 
man, said to represent his brother, and a portrait of 
himself as an officer. 

In Room VIII is Adrian Van Ostade’s ‘‘ The Fiddler,” 
a splendid group full of vigour and freshness. It was 
painted in 1673 when the artist was in his sixty-third 
year. He also has another pleasing picture, ‘“‘ Peasants in 
a Tavern.’ Also in this room is the ‘‘ Cow in the Water,” 
by Paul Potter, which D. C. Preyer considers to be by 
far the best-handled picture the artist ever painted, in 
every respect superior to his ‘“‘ Young Bull,” which we 
shall observe in Room XI. 

The great feature of Room IX is Van Vermeer’s “‘ View 
of Delft.’ “The view of Delft must be seen in the 
original before one can speak of it at all. Its appeal is 
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more intimate than any other old Dutch landscape that 
I know. I say old because modern painters have a few 
scenes which soothe one hardly less—two or three of 
Mathew Maris’s and Mauve’s again and again. But 
before Maris and Mauve came the Barbizon influence ; 
whereas Vermeer had no predecessors, but had to find 
his delicate paths for himself. To explain the charm of 
‘The View of Delft’ is beyond my power; but there it 
is. Before Rembrandt one stands awed, as in the pre- 
sence of an ancient giant ; before Vermeer one rejoices, 
as in the presence of a friend and contemporary.’’—Lucas. 
“It is a landscape so amazingly simple in its painting, 
that it scarcely needs analysis, yet as mysterious in the 
manner of its atmosphere and light effects, as any land- 
scape ever limned. The almost empty foreground is 
dominated by the view of the town with its red roofs and 
the purple and yellow bricks of the houses, drawn by 
an unhesitating and unfaltering hand. With instinctive 
selection the brilliant sunlight gilds here a spire, there a 
salient gable. The vague, greenish reflections in the 
sluggish, grey water of the canal form one of the quiet 
colour notes to be added to the vigour and brilliancy of 
its colour gamut. It is a sumptuous canvas of amazing 
strength.’”’—Preyer. In this same room, No. 670 is 
Vermeer’s ‘A Girl’s Head,’ one of the most radiant 
portraits to be seen anywhere in Holland and expressing 
a sentiment which seems altogether remote from the 
characteristics of Dutch artists. 

You come now to Room XI, or Paul Potter’s room. 
Here on the right end wall hangs the famous ‘‘ Young 
Bull,” painted when the artist was twenty-two. It was 
taken to the Louvre by Napoleon but was repurchased 
for £5000. It is the extraordinary illusion of life in this 
animal which makes it so popular with those who visit the 
Mauritshuis. But its excellence as a work of art has 
been grossly exaggerated. The rendering of the bull is, 
however, what might be termed a monumental piece of 
work, an example of patience and industry very rarely 
paralleled among artists, particularly of such youth. 
“The bull seems.in some danger of falling out of the 
frame.’ That is the strength of the picture; for the 
rest it is weak. There was a time when it was included 
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among the fourth picture in point of value among all the 
pictures of the Louvre. The three paintings of higher 
value were Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration,’’ Domenichino’s 
“Communion of St Jerome’’ and Titian’s “ Martyrdom 
of St Peter’! A portrait of Potter by Van de Helst 
hangs to the right of this large picture.—In this room are 
three typical and very charming Van Steens. No. 170 
is ‘‘ The Oyster Feast,” supposed to be a representation 
of Van Steen’s own brewery. ‘‘ Old age and childhood, 
idleness and bustle, love and duty, and hovering over all 
the bright cheerfulness of the master himself, produce 
a happy arrangement of fertile invention.” The next, 
No. 166, is his famous “ Poultry Yard,” or menagerie, in 
which is an element of refinement and delicate charm not 
usual in the works by this artist. The child feeding the 
young lamb pleases one much in the manner of Vermeer’s 
‘A Girl’s Head.” No. 169 is a jolly and disorderly group 
of the artist’s own household presided over by himself. 
One of the gems of the whole collection is to be found 
in this room. It is Gerard Dou’s ‘The Young House- 
keeper.’ ‘It is an epitome of domestic peace, set in an 
astonishing perfection of technical presentation—its light, 
clearness, detailed finish form its splendour.’”’—Pyreyer. 
‘““ This is a very miracle of painting in every inch, and yet 
the pains that have been expended upon the cabbage and 
the fish are not for a moment disproportionate ; the 
cabbage and the fish, for all their finish, remain subordi- 
nate and appropriate details. The picture is a picture of 
the mother and the children.” There are in the Maurits- 
huis several important foreign works, the most significant 
of which are No. 333, ‘‘ Prometheus. and Vulture,’ and 
335 ‘‘ Sisyphus,” both by L. Giordano. No. 296 is a very 
beautiful “ Virgin and Child,” by Murillo. ‘‘ The Madonna’s 
face,’ says Justi, “‘is the most beautiful ever painted by 
the master.’’ Nos. 200 and 251 are portraits of his first 
and second wives by Rubens, who is also represented by 
No. 252, a portrait of his “‘ Confessor”’ and No. 254 
“Venus and Adonis” (copy). Sassoferrato has a 
picture of the Virgin, No. 336. No. 298 is a portrait of 
Charles, son of Phillip IV of Spain, by Velasquez. There 
are two landscapes, Nos. 292 and 293, by C. J. Vernet. 
The Municipal Museum.—‘ After the Mauritshuis, the 
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Municipal Museum, which also overlooks the Vyver’s placid 
surface, is a dull place except for the antiquary.’’ It is 
at 7 Korte Vyverberg (admission, 10 c.; Saturdays free ; 
open 10 to 3, in winter; 10 to 4 in spring and autumn, 
and 10 to 5 in midsummer ; 12.30 to 3, 4 or 5 on Sundays 
and holidays. Catalogues of the paintings, in French 
and Dutch, 25 c.; of the other collections, in Dutch only, 
25 c.). Here there is a collection of glass, porcelain, 
medals, antiquities, armour and weapons, a good deal of 
which has a direct bearing on the history of The Hague ; 
this is further represented by an interesting gallery of old 
and modern paintings, including many historical portraits 
and old views of the city. In one room is the palette and 
easel of Johannes Bosboom, who specialised, with great 
success, in the painting of the churches. His last un- 
finished work rests on the easel. : 

Near by is the Kneuterdyk, in which is situated the 
Palace of the late King, William II, with some good 
pictures (including a Madonna and Child, with St John, 
by Fra Bartolommeo, and a fine corporation piece by 
Ferdinand Bal) which meets the Lange Voorhout on the 
right and, on the left, a short street running into the 
Noordeinde. Here rises the Royal Palace. (Admission 
50 c.—g to 5 or io to 3, during absence of Royal Family.) 
It is an undistinguished structure, built in the time of the 
Stadtholder, William III. In front of the palace stands 
the equestrian statue of William the Silent, with the 
arms of the seven provinces shown on the pedestal. 

The Paleisstraat goes hence through what was once the 
Palace garden to the Orangestraat, leading into Park 
Straat, which presently becomes Alexander Straat, in the 
Willems Park (p. 97). 

Returning to the Kneuterdyk, you enter the spacious 
and shady Lange Voorhout. Here are numerous hand- 
some buildings, including the mansion, now incorporated 
into the Ministry of Finance building, formerly occupied 
by Oldenbarnveldt (p. 84). At 34 Lange Voorhout is the 
Royal Library. 

The Royal Library (admission 9.30 to 4.30—winter 
10 to 3—daily, except Saturdays, Sundays and holidays ; 
and 7.30 p.m. to Io p.m., except Saturdays from September 
15th to June 15th; no fee). The Library contains over 
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half a million volumes, including the Prayer-books of 
Catherine de Medici, Catharine of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile. There is also a Bible with an inscription 
by William the Third’s queen: ‘‘ Presented to the King 
and I at our crownation. Marie R.’ There is also a 
collection of 40,000 coins and medals and 300 cameos 
(free daily, except Saturdays, Io to 4); and a valuable 
collection of Assyrian cylinders and of Greek and Etruscan 
scarabei. A full description of each object is provided in 
the official Catalogue. 

Facing the Lange Voorhout is the unpretentious man- 
sion of the Queen Mother. Also in Lange Voorhout, at 
No. 1, is the Kréller Museum, with a good collection of 
pictures, which may be visited on a written request being 
made at No. 1 Lange Voorhout. Also in Lange Voorhout 
is the Kloster Kerk, or Cloister Church, in which is the 
tomb of Margaret of Cleves. 

Behind Lange Voorhout is Kanon Straat, leading to the 
Prinzessegracht. Here, at No. 30, is the Museum Meer- 
manno-Westreenanum, bequeathed to the State at the 
death of Baron Westreenen (admission free ; open 10 to 
3.30 on the second and third Thursdays of the month). 
It is a collection of MSS., old books, blocks, about 10,000 
coins, numerous Etruscan and Egyptian antiquities, and 
some specimens of Byzantine and early Italian art. At 
No. 3 Prinzessegracht is established the Industrial Arts 
Museum (open week-days, 10 to 4.30; Sundays, 12 
to 4; fee, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days, 16 “ce. ; :Fridays, 25 cc) “Sundays, ifree), ayath 
specimens of weaving, ironwork, porcelain, etc. From 
the Prinzessegracht it is a step across the Canal to the 
Matheveld, a field used as a drilling-ground. Near by are 
the Zoological Gardens (open daily, 8 or 9 to 6, admission 
25 c.; concerts on Mondays in June, Mondays and Fridays 
in July and August, Fridays in September, at 7.30 p.m., 
and on Sundays in winter at 2, p.m.), and the beautiful 
Haagsche Bosch, in which are a few deer and numerous 
tall trees. This wood is about two and a half miles in 
length and half a mile broad, and is intersected by 
numerous delightful paths and roads. In the centre is a 
large restaurant and garden, the property of the Litteraire 
Soctetert, but, of course, not available to members of the 
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outside public. At the extreme eastern end of the Bosch 
is the Huzs ten Bosch, or House in the Woods (p. go). 

From the Lange Voorhout Park Straat leads to the 
Willems Park, with its villas, and a National Monument 
to the Restoration of Dutch Independence in November 
1813. The monument rises from the square known as 
the Plein 1813, which is surrounded by an agreeable 
expanse of trees. Continuing up the Zeestraat, turn to 
the left, into the Laan van Meerdevoost, where, at No. 7, 
is established the celebrated Mesdag Museum (10 c. ; Mon- 
days, 25 c.; 10 to 5 or 4; Sundays, 12.30 to 4). The 
collection is a monument to the taste and skill of its 
founder, H. W. Mesdag; and to his generosity, for the 
entire collection was presented by him to the State in 1903. 

“The men who have made the modern Dutch school 
what it is, as well as the younger men who are carrying 
on its fame at the present day, are worthily represented 
in this gallery. The test of excellence of this modern art 
expression is nowhere in Holland, or anywhere else, for 
that matter, as thorough as it is in the Museum Mesdag, 
where the best of Barbizon paintings are alongside of 
those of the modern Dutch painter. The perfect har- 
mony, the art relationship between the two schools is 
remarkably apparent.”—Preyer. “The flower of the 
French romantic school is represented here, brought 
together by a collector with a sure eye. No visitor to 
The Hague who cares anything for painting should miss 
it; and, indeed, no visitor who cares nothing for painting 
should miss it, for it may lure him to wiser ways.” —Lucas. 

No attempt will be made here to provide a complete 
list of the notable works in this collection, practically all 
of which have some special significance. A word, how- 


ever, concerning some of the most striking, based on 
_ Preyer’s description, may be advisable. Dealing first 


_————-————_—— 


with the Barbizon pictures, let us take the masterpiece 
of Millet, his ‘“‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ which occupies the 
place of honour in Room II on the second floor. It is an 
extremely dramatic piece, with an economy of colour 
which seems to make all the more remarkable the tense- 
ness and drama of the picture. There are several other 
works here by Millet, including a beautiful small canvas, 
“Wife of the Fisherman,” rich in colour; his celebrated 
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pastel drawings were executed between 1864 and 1870, 
and serve as studies for his paintings. In this room also 
is a fine Daubigny and an exquisite Mathew Maris, ‘“‘ The 
very essence of quietude, in which a girl stands by a stove, 
cooking.” Daubigny’s vast, solemn landscapes include 
one of the finest of all his works, Villerville-sur-Mer, his 
Salon picture of 1864. Daubigny may be seen in Room III, 
Nos. 83 and 86, on the staircase to the first floor, No. 93 of 
the first floor, Room I, and in Room II of the second floor. 

There is a beautiful Corot in Room III, and two more 
in Room IV. “To study Corot here, is a revelation of 
this artist’s many-sided expressiveness. Not only are 
there his greyish-green morning effects, so well known, 
but we find also a large study of ‘ Rocks,’ an early work 
of minute execution; and ‘ Moonlight,’ rare with this 
master, but which for transparent clearness may be com- 
pared with a fine Aert Van der Meer; an unusual beach 
view, in which the pure colours of the shadowed parts are 
beautifully reflected in the water; and a view of the 
path in the woods, in positive green colours with here and 
there a sun ray illuminating the wood-interior.”’ In 
Room III No. 286 is Rousseau’s ““ Cattle Descending the 
Jura,” which was rejected by the Salon of 1835. It is, 
however, one of his finest pieces of painting, with a 
strength and brilliancy noticeable in spite of the darken- 
ing of the colours, and sufficient to establish this work as 
one of the artist’s greatest. In the same room No. 319 
is a little village scene by Troyon. ‘“‘ Most of the Troyons 
were acquired at the Vente Tvoyon, and are sketches, light 
frotiis except “ Le Retour du Marché,’ which is thoroughly 
digested, and succulent, with moist atmosphere.” 

There are several characteristic works of the French 
romanticists, including a marvellously grim study of dead 
horses by Delacroix, and a beautiful portrait of a lady 
with a mask by Couture. Decamps has a fine study, 
“Watch Dogs,” and Géricault has a number of pictures 
of horses.. There is a very beautiful little Doumier show- 
ing two neighbourly women surrounded by children ; 
and among the other foreign works which should be noted 
is a portrait of his wife by Alma Tadema, an interesting 
sketch by John Sargent (No. 302 on the staircase to the 
second floor), and two powerful works by Segantini. One 
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of the best of the Segantini pieces is in Room III on the 
ground floor, where there are also two interesting examples 
of the eccentric Mancini. 

Of the Dutch pictures it is interesting to observe first 
those works which the founder of this collection himself 
has produced. Hendriks Willem Mesdag ranks with the 
best of living Dutch painters. His works are mostly of 
the sea, pictured in varying moods with extraordinary 
power in the cloud and hight effects of the sky-painting. 
There are also several interesting works by Mrs Mesdag 
van Houten. “As to the other Dutch artists, we may 
well claim that no collection can be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the work of the different painters as this one. 
. . . All the pictures of the Museum Mesdag have been 
selected by one of the most competent judges, and we 
readily abide by his criterion.” Thus we are able to 
observe important examples of the work of the three 
Maris brothers. Here, too, are many examples in oil and 
water-colour of the works of Anton Mauve. Israel’s 
“ Alone in the World” is one of the best of this master’s 
work. There are some fine works by Bosboom, who 
specialised in the painting of churches. 

Another interesting collection privately founded (and now 
on loan to the town) is the Museum Bredius, in the house 
at No. 6 Prinsegracht, formerly occupied by Dr Bredius, 
one-time director of the Mauritshuis. (Open week-days 
in summer from Io to 4; in winter, 10 to 3; on Sundays, 
12.30 to 4 or 3; admission, 25 c.; free on Saturdays.) Here 
is some interesting furniture and many good examples of 
seventeenth-century Dutch paintings, including examples 
of Rembrandt, Hobbema, Teniers, and Jan Steen. 

About half-an-hour’s walk through the Haagsche Bosch 
(see p. 96), along the Leyden road, is the Hwuis-Ten 
Bosch, or Palace in the Wood (admission 50 c., 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., except on Sundays and during the presence of the 
Royal Family), a royal villa erected in 1647 for Princess 
Amalia, consort of Prince Frederick Henry, son of William 
the Silent. On the death of her husband Princess Amalia 
had the Orange Room of this palace built as a memorial. 
The exterior architecture of the building is not at all 
notable. In fact, there is nothing essentially royal about 
it at all, and, like most Dutch public buildings, is evidence 
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of the solid homeliness which is characteristic of the 
Netherlands. The House in the Woods is a place to loiter 
in, to wander leisurely in the peace and cosiness of a home 
which is obviously designed to be lived in. It is adorned 
with as tasteful a collection of artistic treasures as one may 
see in many a day’s march. The rooms have been decor- 
ated by Dutch, Japanese, and Chinese artists. It seems 
an odd combination, but it is nothing of the sort. It is 
the exquisite harmony of the place that makes it so satis- 
fying to the mind, and the exquisite homeliness of it that 
makes it so satisfying to the heart. It would scarcely be 
surprising if the old lady who shows one over this building 
were its actual mistress. Except that every adornment is 
of priceless value, from the Jordaens paintings in the 
ballrooms to the Delft and Satsuma ware in the little 
drawing-rooms, it might be the home of a tulip-grower 
become moderately rich in his old age. 

Opposite the entrance is a statue of Prince Frederick 
Henry, presented to the Queen by the Emperor of Ger- 
many in 1907; and surrounding the palace is a delightful 
small garden, which presently loses itself among the thick 
trees of the park. In the palace grounds is a lake where 
royal skating parties are held during the infrequent visits 
of members of the Royal Family to the Huis-Ten Bosch. 
The interior of the palace is well worth seeing “‘ for its 
Chinese and Japanese decorations alone—apart from 
historic associations and mural paintings. For mural 
paintings, unless they are very quiet, J must confess to 
caring nothing, nor does a bed on which a temporal prince 
breathed his last or his first move me to any degree of 
interest ; but on the walls of one room of the House in 
the Woods is. some of the most charming Chinese em- 
broidery I ever saw, while another is decorated in blue 
and white of exquisite clearness. With these gracious 
schemes of upholstering I shall always associate the Huis- 
ten Bosch.’’—Lucas. 

You are taken first, asa rule, to the Queen’s dining-room. 
Here the Grisaille paintings by De Witt to provide the 
illusion of sculpture in bas-relief attract considerable 
attention. Then comes the Chinese room, the wall of 
which is papered in eighteenth-century rice paper. The 
room is entirely furnished with objects presented by a 
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former Emperor of China. In the same way all the fur- 
nishings of the Japanese room came from the Emperor of 
Japan in 1795, and include some exquisite embroideries 
and delicate objets dart. The chandelier is made from 
cups and saucers. Priceless porcelain and cloisonné 
enamels may be seen in the boudoir, the windows of 
which look out on a most attractive garden. 

From some points of view the principal room of the 
building is the Ovange Room, or Oranje Zaal, the wall of 
which is adorned with Jacob Jordaen’s magnificent 
painted allegory of the triumph of Prince Frederick Henry. 
There is also a badly-composed allegory on the birth of 
the Prince by Cesar van Everdingen. The ceiling is 
decorated with mythological stories by Grebber and Van 
Honthorst. The next apartment shown is the private 
sitting-room, filled with rare gifts presented to William III 
and Queen Sophie. The bedroom where Queen Sophie 
died and the interesting apartment known as the Queen’s 
writing-room are not always available to visitors; the 
latter includes two large Van Dycks among its pictures. 

The Palace of Peace (open daily, except Saturday and 
sunday, from=1 p.m: 1092.30 ‘p.m.; fee 50:c.; open 
also 1st and 3rd Sundays in the month, 2 to 4, and 
and and 4th Saturdays, 2 to 4) is also an agreeable 
short walk from the centre of The Hague. It is at 
Zorgvleit, to the north of the Bosch, at the beginning of 
the old Scheveningen road. Towards the cost of this 
palace, which stands in grounds of about sixteen acres, 
Mr Andrew Carnegie contributed £300,000. The design, 
which is rather disappointing, was the result of a world- 
wide competition, and the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stone was performed on the 30th July 1907, by 
M. Nelidoff, President of the Peace Conference. The 
official opening took place on 28th August 1913. M. 
Louis Cordonnier of Lille was the architect. On the 
foundation stone on the north side of the palace is the 
following inscription :— 

PACI 
JUSTITIA FIRMANDZ 
HANC ADEM 
ANDRE CARNEGIE 


MUNIFICENTIA 
DEDITICAVIT 
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On the ground floor in front of the vestibule is a colonnade 
above which is the court of the administrative council 
and, adjoining, the apartments of the President and the 
Secretary-General. On the right is the great Hall of 
Justice ; on the left is the great tower rising two hundred 
and sixty feet. Adjoining the great hall is.a smaller 
tower about one hundred and sixty-five feet high. Each 
of the various countries who were a party to the delibera- 
tions at the Peace Conference contributed something to 
the building and decoration of the palace. From Italy 
came marble columns and pilasters with plinths and 
capitals in the great vestibule; from France a painting 
in the great hall and a Gobelin in the smaller court ; from 
England the stained-glass windows in the great hall; 
from Germany the large entrance gates; from Belgium 
the wrought-iron door at the main entrance and the 
bronze doors of the vestibule ; from Sweden the granite 
for the base and the columns of the gallery at the front 
and side of the palace; from Norway the granite for the 
porches ; from Denmark the fountain in the courtyard ; 
from Japan silk tapestries ; from Austria the bronze and 
crystal candelabra in the vestibule; from America the 
group of statuary on the landing of the great staircase ; 
carpets from Turkey and Roumania; rare vases from 
China, Russia, and Hungary; and the wall decorations in 
the Salle Ferdinand Bols from Holland itself. 

The first International Peace Conference was held at 
The Hague in 1899, in the Orange salon of the Huis-Ten 
Bosch, the first sitting taking place on the 18th May 
and the last on the 29th July. The first meeting of the 
permanent court of International Justice of which the 
Palace of Peace is now the headquarters, was held on the ~ 
30th January 1922. Other conferences were held in 
1893, 1894, and 1900, dealing with international law, 
marriage, divorce, and succession on death; the second 
International Peace Conference in 1907 was held in the 
Binnenhof at The Hague. 

Continuing along the Leyden road the royal estate of 
Ter Horst is reached (admission 50 c.); close at hand is 
another royal estate, Raaphorst (admission, 25 c.). Ad- 
mission to either of these on Wednesdays only. 

A pleasant short trip may be made from the Hague to 
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Rijswijk, an agreeable little village, with a number of 
country seats. It is noted in history for the Treaty of 
Rijswijk, signed on September roth, 1697, and marking 
the end of a long-drawn-out war between France on the 
one hand, and the allies, consisting of the Empire, Spain, 
England, Brandenburg, and Holland, on the other. The 
treaty secured the recognition of William of Orange as 
King of England, and caused the withdrawal of France’s 
support in the cause of the Stewarts. 

The Hague to Scheveningen.—Scheveningen is reached * 
from The Hague by several good roads or by steam tram- 
ways every few minutes, fares 15 c. or 25 c.; by electric 
tramway from the Holland Railway Station and from 
the Plein and Prinsengracht to the Kurhaus, fares 25 c., 
20 c.,and 15 c. The tram lines pass through beautifully 
laid out parks and an avenue of seventeenth-century elm- 
trees. 

Hotels.—See pp. vii-viii. Post and Telegraph Office, Badhuis Straat 
and at the Kursaal. American Consulay Agent. Golf Links, nine 
holes on the dunes. English Church Services at the Kurhaus in the 


summer. Theatre of Varieties, de Seinpost, on the south-west of 
the dunes. 


Scheveningen, with a population of about 30,000, is a 
fashionable Dutch bathing resort, divided into two parts, 
the old and the new, the old part being a fishing village 
with quaint old houses and narrow streets in which may 
be observed the picturesque dress of the inhabitants. In 
the new town are several magnificent hotels, including 
the Kurhaus and the Kursaal. Here there are many 
bath-houses, billiard-rooms, lodging-houses, restaurants, 
etc., and all the requirements of an up-to-date watering- 
place are available. Over 30,000 visitors come annually 
to Scheveningen, the season extending from the middle 
of June until as far into September as the weather per- 
mits. The great centre of attraction is the handsome 
Kurhaus, or Grand Hotel des Bains, which is surrounded 
by spacious verandahs about seventeen hundred feet in 
length. The present building was erected after 1886 
to replace an almost equally spacious establishment 
erected by German architects in 1885 and soon afterwards 
destroyed by fire. The large hall of the Kursaal, with 
commodious galleries, can accommodate nearly three 
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thousand visitors. High class concerts are performed there 
two or three times a day. Day tickets giving admission 
to the concerts, terraces, restaurant, etc., are issued at 
I g. 25 c., or 2 g. 50 c., or 10 gulden for a book of ten 
tickets. Season tickets cost 40 gulden. Subscribers are 
admitted at reduced prices to all the concerts, dances, and 
French plays. Tickets for sea-bathing are issued at the 
kiosk beside the Orange Gallery. 

The promenade in front of the Kurhaus and the rest 
’ of the hotels of Scheveningen extends for a mile and is 
paved with brick. The sand is smooth and firm and the 
bathing arrangements are excellent. Bathing tickets, 
chairs, and tents may be obtained at the office on the 
Boulevard. The spacious Pzer, erected in 1900, is 450 
yards long (admission 15 cents; 12 tickets, I g. 50 C.; 
season ticket, 10 gulden; annual ticket, 15 gulden). 
In the Pavilion at the end, concerts are given and 
a restaurant is established. Farther north, near the 
lighthouse, is an obelisk erected in 1865 to com- 
memorate the landing there, in 1813, of the Prince of 
Orange. The old Protestant church (rebuilt in 1614) in 
the Keizerstraat, close to the shore, is worth a visit. 

The picturesque fishing vessels, known as “ pinks,” 
which formerly fringed the shore, now usually shelter in 
the harbour below the lighthouse. In this direction, also, 
the characteristics of the old fishing village may be ob- 
served, including costumes, and typical Dutch interiors. 
Some of the latter are open to inspection by visitors. 

Hague to Leyden.—This is a short journey accomplished 
by train in about twenty minutes. The route lies through 
slightly undulating country set with villas and formal 
gardens. Soon, on the right, after passing Voorschoten, 
is seen the spire of Voorburg church. Voorburg may be 
visited by a pleasant excursion along the Straatweg naar 
Leiden, either from The Hague, via the Park and the 
“ Papenlaan,”’ or from Leyden. Near Voorburg is the 
site of the Forum Hadriani, whose excavation has yielded 
a number of remains now to be seen in Leyden museum. 
Hofwyk, with the house of the brothers Huygens, is in the 
neighbourhood. 
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LEYDEN 


Leyden is one of the pleasantest towns in Holland, and, 
though it lacks a great many of the popular diversions 
to be found in the cities and resorts of Holland, it is 
nevertheless rapidly finding favour among visitors to the 
Netherlands. It is an agreeable little place, and has 
much that is of positive interest. “‘ Leyden is a paradise 
of clean, quiet streets—a city of professors, students, and 
soldiers. It has, I think, the prettiest red roofs in any 
considerable Dutch town; not prettier than Veere’s, but 
Veere is now only a village. Philosophers surely live 
here; bookworms to whom yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow are one. The sense of commercial enterprise 
dies away : whatever they are at Amsterdam, the Dutch 
at Leyden cease to be a nation of shopkeepers.”’—Lucas. 

Leyden, or Leiden, with a population of 66,000, is one 
of the most ancient towns in Holland. It stands on fifty 
small islands which have been made by the Rhine and its 
branches. The canals, which move sluggishly through 
the city, are shaded by lime-trees, poplars, and willows, 
and crossed by upwards of 150 bridges, mostly of ham- 
mered stone. The houses are elegant, the squares 
and streets spacious, dry, and clean, the churches and 
public buildings imposing. Upon an artificial hill in the 
centre of the town rises a round tower, known as the 
Burg, which is of unknown antiquity (admission daily, 
9g to 5, Io cents). It has been attributed to a Roman 
origin, while some scholars regard it as the work of the 
Anglo-Saxon Hengist, who raised it as a memorial to his 
conquest of England. It is surrounded by fruit trees, 
and, in the centre, is overgrown with oaks ; but from its 
mouldering battlements it affords a charming prospect over 
a wide expanse of level country, with the spires of neigh- 
bouring towns visible in every direction. The view is 
sometimes obstructed by the thickness of the summer 
foliage. 

The present aspect of Leyden agrees in all essential 
respects with that described by historians contemporary 
with the great siege, which took place in 1573-74. 
- Readers of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic will re- 
-member how heroically the citizens held out against 
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the forces of Spain, led by Valdez; how Vanderdoes, 
on behalf of the men of Leyden, answered the haughty 
summons of the Spanish commander by declaring that 
‘‘when provisions failed them they would devour their 
left hands, reserving their right to defend their liberty” ; 
how for four months the inhabitants held out, until all 
provisions failed, even the dogs, cats, and rats upon which 
they had been living ; and then how carrier pigeons flew 
into the beleaguered town with the news that the Prince 
of Orange was coming to their deliverance, having cut 
the dykes and flooded the country in order that his flotilla 
of 200 boats, laden with provisions, might reach them. 
But the water failed to rise high enough, and the starving 
people, observing their supplies in the distance, well out 
of reach, were maddened and demanded that the town 
should be surrendered. The Burgomaster, Pieter Adrian- 
goon van der Werf, comforted the frantic citizens, and, 
in answer to their cry for bread or surrender, he replied, 
“TI have sworn to defend the city, and, by God’s help, 
I mean to keep that oath. Bread I have none; but if 
my body can afford you relief, and enable you to prolong 
the defence, take it and tear it to pieces, and let those 
who are most hungry among you share it.” Finally, 
relief came by unexpected means. The wind arose and 
a violent storm drove the flood through the broken dykes. 
Onward it poured with increasing volume and _ power, 
sweeping away the Spaniards and bearing the flotilla to 
the very gates of the city. Says Motley: “ Wind and water 
fought in the defence of Leyden.’’ The 3rd of October 
is annually observed by the citizens, in commemoration 
of their almost miraculous deliverance on that day of the 
year 1574. 

To many travellers Leyden is especially interesting be- 
cause of its connection with the Pilgrim Fathers. Here 
a church of English Separatists was established under 
the care of the wise and pious John Robinson; and it 
was from thence that the Pilgrim Fathers set forth on 
their voyage to the New World. On the spot where 
Robinson lived there was erected, in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, by John Pesyn, of the Reformed 
Walloon Church, a large and spacious house known as 
the Jan Pesynhof, and used for aged members of the con- 
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gregation. It is at 2r Kloksteeg. A monumental stone 
was erected in front of the house in 1864, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

“On this spot lived, taught, and died, John Robinson, 1611-1625.” 


Hotels (see pp. vii-vili). Post Office, 44 Breestraat. Telegraph 
Office, 15 Bloenmarkt. Steam Tvams to Katwijk-aan-Zee in about 
thirty minutes; to Oegstgeest ; to Haarlem in about two hours— 
an enchanting trip during the flower season ; also to The Hague in 
ti hours. Electyic Tramway through the town from the station to 
the Utrecht Bridge. Autobus to Wassenaar (p. 114), Hagerswoude 
(except Sundays), Alphen, Hillegom, Katwijk-aan-Zee, Boskoop, 
Lisse, Noordwijk-aan-Zee. Steamevs to Amsterdam (two routes) 
several times daily, Sundays excepted; to Rijnzaterwoude several 
times daily ; to Gouda several times daily ; to Haarlem on Fridays ; 
to Haarlemmermeer on Fridays; to Halfweg on Fridays; to Nieuw- 
veen on Fridays ; to Kaag daily (see also p. 129) ; to Lisse thrice 
weekly. 


One of the peculiar charms of Leyden is provided by the 
curving streets, which follow the bends of the river. The 
Breestvaat or Broad Street is an example. Although 
called the Broad Street it is really very narrow, and that 
makes it difficult to observe the fine old houses which 
line it, some of which are so painted and polished that 
they look like new. In the Breestraat is Leyden’s mag- 
nificent Town Hall, or Stadhuis. It is “a prime specimen 
of the fantastic, or design-it-as-you-go-on style. Making 
a beginning as a respectable, steady-going, rather stodgy 
tower, it then begins an amazing and soaring career of 
what look like articles of domestic furniture and decoration 
piled one upon another during an orgie of spring cleaning. 

This extraordinary pile finally proceeds to its 
conclusion with something like the gigantic model of a 
pine apple, topped with the lantern-cage of a lightship.” 
Of course, not exactly ; that is a rather broad if pictur- 
esque description, though the architectural detail of the 
building is unashamedly boisterous. It is, however, one 
of the best examples of the Dutch style in vogue at the 
end of the sixteenth century. It is approached by a 
lofty flight of steps and over the side entrance on the 
north is an inscription :— 

“‘ nae sWarte hVngernoot gebraCht 
had tob de doot bInaest zesaVIzent 


MensChen, aLs’t god den heer 
Verdroot gaf WensChen.”’ 
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It is not difficult to translate, provided all the “v’s”’ 
are read as ‘“‘u’s” and the capital letters disregarded. 
It then becomes, ‘‘ When black famine had brought to 
death nearly 6000 persons, then the Lord God repented 
of it and gave us bread again as much as we could wish.” 
The inscription refers to the siege and the consequent 
famine, and if the capitals are taken by themselves and 
each ‘‘w”’ is counted as two “ v’s”’ the result is said to 
be the date. ‘It is a kind of fact most people would 
rather take for granted than verify.” The interior should 
be seen for its beautifully grained oak panelling and for 
the fine Delft tapestry of the seventeenth century which 
hangs in the council room; in another room there is a 
beautiful example of Brussels tapestry. In one of the 
rooms is Karel de Moor’s celebrated painting of the 
Judgment of Brutus. Admission to the Stadhuis is from 
to to 4 daily ; a gratuity is expected. 

Also in the Breestraat, opposite the Town Hall, is the 
Gemeenlandshuis van Rynland (open on week-days from 
to to 4, gratuity). It dates from 15908. 

Continuing along the Breestraat to its western end you 
come to the Museum of Antiquities at No. 18 (open week- 
days Io to 5, Sundays 1 to 5, free). Here there is a 
fine collection of objects, chiefly illustrating the social 
habits and customs of the ancient Egyptians, Indians, 
and Carthagenians; there are also Greek and Roman 
statues and antiques. No catalogue is available, but 
the exhibits are well ticketed. On the ground floor 
the Indian antiquities and Roman and Egyptian sculp- 
tures. In five rooms on the first floor are Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan, and Greek antiquities. On the second 
floor are statuettes, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan 
bronzes, vases, glass, and models. At No. 108 in the 
Hoogewoerd Straat, which is the eastern prolongation of 
the Breestraat, is the celebrated Ethnographical Museum 
(open on week-days only from 1 to 4, free). It contains 
an interesting and extensive collection of the products 
of the Southern Ocean, Australia, and the Dutch colonies ; 
and a supplementary museum of Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabian, Persian, and other Eastern curiosities has been 
established at Rapenburg 69 (admission 10-4, on week-days 
only). Another extensive natural history museum is that 
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with the entrance facing the Rapenburg (open week-days 
from 9 to 12 and I to 4, free). Here are further rare and 
even unique specimens, particularly in the departments 
devoted to birds, insects, shells, skeletons, minerals, and 
precious stones. 

One of the most interesting of Leyden’s many collec- 
tions is the Municipal Museum in the Lakenhal 32 Oude 
Singel (open week-days Io to 5, admission 50 c. Sundays 
12.30 to 3, free). This collection, founded in 1869, contains 
important pictures from the Town Hall and elsewhere, and 
a collection of seals, metals, and antiquities. 

The museum is suitably devoted to local history, and 
contains many vast multifarious exhibits, some very fine 
paintings, chiefly by Leyden masters. Here are the two 
important triptychs, Christ on the Cross and the Descent 
of the Cross, by Cornelius Engelbrechtsz. ‘‘The centre 
painting of the Christ on the Cross offers a scene of con- 
ventional arrangement, but is exceedingly interesting in 
that it foreshadows the manner in which certain char- 
acteristics were being engrafted on the special qualities of 
the successors of the Van Eycks.” One of the treasures 
of the museum is the famous Last Judgment by Lucas 
van Leyden. It is a work which portrays the Imaged 
Storm, and is not only unique in its arrangement of the 
figures in the centre panel, but for its naive and general 
drawing of the nude figures “surpasses anything in early 
Italian art from a Cimabue to Botticelli.” Fine colour and 
a vigorous portrayal of each individual figure mark the 
otherwise unattractive paintings by Joris van Schooten. 
Ferdinand Bol’s portrait of a Leyden official, Pieter 
Burgersdyk, is an excellent example of that master’s 
work. Of Rembrandt, who was a native of Leyden, there 
is nothing, and of Jan Steen, also a native, there are only © 
two unimportant pieces, one of them a Biblical scene. The 
stained glass of the sixteenth century and the silver plate, 
formerly the property of the municipality, are worthy of 
inspection. The building which now houses this collec- 
tion is in the Renaissance style, and was formerly the 
hall of the Clothworkers’ Guild. It was commenced in 
1640. ‘ 

At Rapenburg 73 (open daily except Sundays, 9 to 4, free) 
is the entrance to the University. 
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The pride of Leyden is its University, the most famous 
educational institution in Holland. The older building 
of the University is near a bridge over the Rapenburg Canal, 
and a little beyond this, by the next bridge over the 
Rapenburg, is the separate building which houses the 
libyary, the oldest and richest in Holland. It is closed 
to the public during vacation. The University New 
Buildings, open daily except Sunday, 9 to 4, adjoin the 
Van der Werf Park. 

Popular tradition has it that Prince William of Orange, 
desiring to reward the citizens of Leyden for their heroic 
resistance to the Spanish besiegers, offered to exempt them 
from the payment of taxes for a certain number of years, 
or, alternatively, to establish a University. The alternative 
was chosen, and the University was founded in 1575. Its 
fame soon spread over all Europe, and among its residents 
were some of the greatest scholars of their age, including 
Hugo Grotius, Scaliger, and Descartes; among its pro- 
fessors were Arminius and Gomar, after whom two important 
sects were named; and Lord Stair was for several years 
exiled at Leyden, afterwards accompanying his future 
king, William of Orange, to England. The chief subjects 
on which the fame of Leyden rests are Medicine and 
Science ; anciently, its professors were held in such pro- 
found awe that they were popularly supposed to be magi- 
ians, engaged in all manner of uncanny processes. 

Oliver Goldsmith was once a student. at Leyden Uni- 
versity. “‘ The time came to leave, and Oliver was again 
without resources. He borrowed a sufficient sum from 
Dr Ellis, a fellow-countryman living there, and prepared 
for his departure. But on his way from the doctor’s he 
had to pass a florist’s in whose window there chanced to 
be exhibited the very variety of flower which Uncle 
Contarine had so aften praised and expressed a desire to 
possess. Given the man and the moment, what can you 
expect ? Goldsmith, chief among those blessed natures 
who never interrupt a generous impulse, plunged into the 
florist’s house and despatched. a costly bundle of bulbs 
to Ireland. The next day he left Leyden with a guinea 
in his pocket, no clothes but those he stood in, and a flute 
in his hand. For the rest you must see the story of the 
Philosophic Vagabond.” —Luwcas. 
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The senate hall of the University contains portraits of 
the professors. 

Behind the University is the Botanic Garden (free daily, 10 
to 4), chiefly famous for its early directors—Linneus, Boer- 
haave, Chisius, and others. There is a fine collection of palms, 
orchids, and exotics from the East Indies. The Van der 
Werf Park, which adjoins the University New Buildings, 
contains a statue of Van der Werf, the heroic Burgomaster 
of the city (p. 106). Annually, on Deliverance Day, the 
people collect in this park and sing songs in memory of 
their Burgomaster. The four bronze panels round the 
base represent (1) Van der Werf taking the oath to hold 
the city against the Spaniards until death; (2) An unsuc- 
cessful attempt to storm the city; (3) Food brought to 
the city gates in boats ; (4) The thanksgiving in the church, 
an impressive scene. 

At No. 112 in the Rapenburg is a house bearing a tablet 
in memory of Jean Luzac, who was a friend of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, etc. 

Near the University, in the south-west corner of the 
town, is the Church of St Peter, which dates from 1315. It 
is a large, red-brick building, recently restored, and fitted 
with a fine organ. It is chiefly notable as the burial- 
place of Boerhaave, Scaliger, and other worthies of Leyden, 
whose tombs are shown. The pulpit and choir-screen, 
in early Renaissance style, should be noted; and against 
the south-west corner of the church is an iron plate with 
a representation of the Mayflower, and an inscription as 
follows :— 


THE MAYFLOWER, 1620 


In MEMoRY OF 
Revp. JOHN ROBINSON, M.A. 

PASTOR OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH WORSHIPPING 
OVER AGAINST THIS SPOT A.D. 1609-1625 
WHENCE AT HIS PROMPTING WENT FORTH 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
TO SETTLE IN NEW ENGLAND IN 1620 
BURIED IN THIS HOUSE OF WORSHIP 4 MARCH 1625 
ET. 49 


Adjacent is the so-called John Robinson’s house, referred 
to on p. 107. The pulpit of the church is that used by 
John Robinson. There is, in the church, a fine monu- 
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mental effigy of Johannes van Kerchoven, 1660, by Lom- 
bard Verhulst, and a number of Gothic carvings, if they 
had not been ruined by painting, would excite attention. 
Jan Steen is said to have been buried in St Peter’s, but 
one asks in vain for the position of the tomb. The old 
cloisters of St Peter’s, now called Gravenstern, are a little 
north-west of the church, in the Gerecht Square; and 
near it is a Grammar School established in a pleasant old 
gabled building of 1600. 

Near the Town Hall is the Vzschmarkt, or Fish-market, 
and a canal spanned by the Korenbeurs, or Corn Exchange. 
Beyond this is the solemn mass of the Hooglandsche Kerk, 
or Church of St Pancras, which is more interesting with- 
out than within. Admission 25 cents ; sacristan at No. 2 
close by. This late Gothic stone building, restored in 
1go2, is a large basilica with nave and aisles, and a tran- 
sept flanked with aisles. A wooden roof or barrel-vaulting 
covers the nave, and curious towers crown the north arm 
of the transept. Thirty-eight buttresses support the large 
interior, which has little interest beyond the insignificant 
tomb of Van der Werf, the heroic Burgomaster of Leyden 
(p. 106). Near the Church of St Pancras is the fortified 
mound of earth known as the Burg (p. 105), and reached 
by following the Nieuw Straat, where, at No. 49, is a 
curious seventeenth-century house. 

Behind the Church of St Pancras is the Hooigracht, at 
No. 9 of which is the curious little chapel of St Anna 
Hofje, or almshouses, which may be inspected by apply- 
ing at the door marked “ Portierster No. 2.’ It is a delight- 
ful little place, entered through the door on the street, 
and then along a passage-way leading to a little courtyard. 
The little chapel stands as it did 400 years ago, and the 
whole aspect of the place is of a distant time. The chapel 
contains a picture attributed to Lucas van Leiden, and 
above the chapel isa quaint little chamber with the priest’s bed 
in a little oak-panelled recess, the copper warming-pan, anold 
iron chest, and the confessional chair. Each of the thirteen 
old ladies—formerly they were thirteen nuns—has a room 
with cupboard in the wall for sleeping, and a pantry. 
Before the chapel there is a flat stone marking the entrance 
to the secret passage which led to St Pancras Church. 
(A small gratuity in addition to the ticket, which costs 
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10 cents, is desirable.) A similar institution is to be found 
in the Oude Vest, reached along the Hooigracht, over the 
Old Rhine, and then up Bakker Straat. This little estab- 
lishment, at No. 159, is known as the Meermansburg 
(admission 25 cents), and dates from 1683. ‘‘ One of the 
pleasantest buildings in Leyden is the Meermansburg— 
a spreading almshouse in the Oude Vest, surrounding a 
square garden with a massive pump in the midst. A 
few pictures are shown in the Governor’s Room over the 
entrance, but greater interest attaches to the little domi- 
ciles for the pensioners of the Meerman Trust. A friendly 
concierge with a wooden leg showed us one of these com- 
pact houses—a sitting-room with a bed-cupboard in one 
wall, and below it a little larder, like the cabin of a ship. 
At the back a tiny range, and above, a garret. One could 
be very comfortable in such quarters.’’—Lwcas. 


Leyden to Katwijk-aan-Zee.—By electric tramway from 
Leyden Railway Station in about fifteen minutes; also by 
steamer ; frequent daily services. The tramway line passes 
Riunsburg, where Spinoza lived, before reaching Katwijk. 

Katwijk-aan-Zee (Hotels: Groot Badhotel, Grand du 
Rhin; Post Office in the Voorstraat) has a number of 
immense dykes and hydraulic works for facilitating the 
exit of the Rhine at low water and preventing the return 
of sea-water at high tide. Of course the Rhine at its so- 
called mouth is scarcely the river one knows in the Rhine- 
land—most of the water has gone off under many aliases 
before reaching this point. Katwijk is a very pleasant 
bathing resort, and is a real fishing-village with all those 
picturesque incidents and costumes so beloved of the artist. 
It is also a good centre for excursions. 

Leyden to Noordwijk-aan-Zee.—This is a journey of 
about half an hour in electric tram, starting from the 
Leyden Railway Station ; it is available also by steamer to 
Noordwijk-Binnen. Noordwijk-aan-Zee (Hotel, pp. vii-viii) 
is one of the prettiest and most fashionable resorts on the 
North Sea. It is celebrated for its excellent hotels, its 
Kurhaus, with tennis-courts, and golf-links among the dunes 
behind. The old village of Noordwijk-Binnen, parent of 
the sea-side resort, is close at hand. It has a charming 
Gothic church. Among the pleasant excursions are those 
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to Lisse and Hillegom, centres of the bulb industry ; to 
Warmond, on the line between Haarlem and Leyden 
(see below), whence boats may be hired for excursions 
to the meres, or lakes, in the Kaager and Brassemerlake ; 
to Katwijk-on-the-Rhine, whence a pleasant country road 
leads to the old chateau of Wassenaar (Hotel, pp. vii-viii). 

Steamer Trip.—There is a very pleasant circular trip 
which may be made by steamer, leaving the Veemarkt 
landing-stage at Leyden daily (June to September) at 
noon, and returning about 4.30 p.m. The route goes by 
the Old Rhine, Herman’s Wetering (above the level of 
the ground), through the Brassemermeer and the Kaager- 
meer, back to the starting-point. 


Leyden to Haarlem.—The line is the main one from The 
Hague to Amsterdam, the latter city being only 20 minutes’ 
rail farther on, and connected with Haarlem also by 
electric tramway. The journey by train from Leyden to 
Haarlem takes about 45 minutes. By tramway—an 
agreeable mode for those who have time at their disposal— 
it is a journey of approximately two hours. 

“Fifteen miles separate Leyden and Haarlem, passing 
Sassenheim, Lisse, Hillegom, Bennebroek, and Vogelzande. 
It is a country of sand, for the sea, although not visible 
from the road, is not far away, and to the right stretched 
for miles until 1853, when the draining of it was completed 
after fourteen years’ work, the great Haarlemmer Meer, an 
inland sea on which battled in the sixteenth century the 
ships of the * Water-Beggars’ and the Spaniards. Seventy- 
two square miles were added to the country when that 
water was abolished and the fertile Haarlemmer Polder 
took its place. The depth of the Meer was never more 
than six feet, and generally only about four, yet on it naval 
battles were lost and won, and at the draining away of the 
water many relics of these conflicts were discovered.” 

The railway journey is via Warmond, Voorhout, Piet- 
Gijzenbrug (where is the ruined castle of Seilingen ; 
Jaqueline of Bavaria died there in 1436), Lisse, Hillegom, 
Vogelenzang-Bennebroek (near which is the reservoir 
supplying Amsterdam with water, and, distant about 14 
miles, the residence of Linnzus, the naturalist), and 
Woestduin. The railway line as far as Warmond is partly 
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cut through the dunes. These dunes, or sandhills, extend 
all along the Dutch coast. On a boisterous day a sand- 
storm here is almost as bad as it is in the desert. The 
dunes are sown with sea-nourished grass, which serves 
to bind the sand. The sea-water which filters through 
the dunes becomes pure, sweet, and drinkable. It is 
carried in barges to the different towns, and is deposited 
in cisterns at the service of the public. 


HAARLEM 


Haarlem, at one time a residence of the Counts of 
Holland, is chiefly memorable in history because of its heroic 
resistance to the Spaniards under Don Frederick, when the 
town was taken after a siege which lasted for seven months. 
Motley tells the story graphically. At the beginning of 
the siege Don Frederick met with signal success, com- 
pletely routing a force of 4000 men sent against him from 
Leyden. He took as prisoner one Baptist van Frier, 
whom he refused to give up for the offer of 200 crowns 
and nineteen Spanish prisoners. His reply was to hang 
Van Frier by one leg until he was dead; De la Marck 
retaliated by gibbeting the nineteen Spanish prisoners: 
“With this exchange of cruelties the siege may be said to 
have opened. 

“Don Frederick had stationed himself in a position 
opposite to the Gate of the Cross, which was not very 
strong, but fortified by a ravelin. Intending to make a 
very short siege of it, he established his batteries im- 
mediately, and on the 18th, rgth, and zoth December 
directed a furious cannonade against the Crossgate, the 
St John’s Gate, and the curtain between the two. Six 
hundred and eighty shots were discharged on the first, 
and nearly as many on each of the two succeeding days. 
The walls were much shattered, but men, women, and 
children worked night and day within the city, repairing 
the breaches as fast as made. They brought bags of sand, 
blocks of stone, cartloads of earth from every quarter, 
and they stripped the churches of all their statues, which 
they threw by heaps into the gaps. They sought thus 
a more practical advantage from those sculptured saints 
than they could have gained by only imploring their 
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interposition. The fact, however, excited horror among 
the besiegers. Men who were daily butchering their 
fellow-beings, and hanging their prisoners in cold blood, 
affected to shudder at the enormity of the offence thus 
exercised against graven images. 

‘“‘ After three days’ cannonade, the assault was ordered, 
Don Frederick only intending a rapid massacre to crown 
his achievements at Zutphen and Naarden. The place, 
he thought, would fall in a week, and after another week 
of sacking, killing, and ravishing, he might sweep on 
to ‘pastures new’ until Holland was overwhelmed. 
Romero advanced to the breach, followed by a numerous 
storming party, but met with a _ resistance which 
astonished the Spaniards. The church bells rang the 
alarm throughout the city, and the whole population 
swarmed to the walls. The besiegers were encountered 
not only with sword and musket, but with every imple- 
ment which the burghers’ hands could find. Heavy stones, 
boiling oil, live coals, were hurled upon the heads of the 
soldiers ; hoops smeared with pitch and set on fire were 
dexterously thrown upon their necks. Even Spanish 
courage and Spanish ferocity were obliged to shrink before 
the steady determination of a whole population animated 
by a single spirit. Romero lost an eye in the conflict, 
many officers were killed and wounded, and three or four 
hundred soldiers left dead in the breach, while only three 
or four of the townsmen lost their lives. The signal of 
recall was reluctantly given, and the Spaniards abandoned 
the assault. 

“Don Frederick was now aware that Haarlem would not 
fall at his feet at the first sound of his trumpet. It was 
obvious that a siege must precede the massacre. He 
gave orders, therefore, that the ravelin should be under- 
mined, and doubted not that, with a few days’ delay, 
the place would be in his hands.” 

While the great assault was in preparation, the towns- 
people were silently building a half-moon shaped battle- 
ment inside the ravelin. It was completed just in time 
for the attack, which commenced unexpectedly on the 
31st January 1573. The citizens had soon manned the 
ramparts. ‘‘ The daylight came upon them while the 
fierce struggle was still at its height. The besieged, as 
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before, defended themselves with musket and rapier, with 
melted pitch, with firebrands, with clubs and stones. 
Meantime, after morning prayers in the Spanish camp, 
the trumpet for a general assault was sounded. A tre- 
mendous onset was made upon the Gate of the Lion, and 
the ravelin was carried at last. The Spaniards poured into 
this post, so long the object of their attack, expecting 
instantly to sweep into the city with sword and fire. As 
they mounted its wall they became for the first time aware 
of the new and stronger fortification which had been 
secretly constructed on the inner side. The reason why 
the ravelin had been at last conceded was revealed. The 
half-moon, whose existence they had not suspected, rose 
before them bristling with cannon. A sharp fire was 
instantly opened upon the besiegers, while at the same 
instant the ravelin, which the citizens had undermined, 
blew up with a severe explosion, carrying into the air 
all the soldiers who had just entered it so triumphantly. 
This was the turning-point. The retreat was sounded, 
and the Spaniards fled to their camp, leaving at least 
three hundred dead beneath the walls. Thus was a 
second assault, made by an overwhelming force and led 
by the most accomplished generals of Spain, signally and 
gloriously repelled by the plain burghers of Haarlem.” 

Even the women took a share in the defence of the city. 
These, to the number of three hundred, were led by Kenau 
Simons Hasselaar, described by Motley as “a widow of 
distinguished family and unblemished reputation, about 
forty-seven years of age. ... When such a spirit animated 
the maids and matrons of the city, it might be expected 
that the men would hardly surrender the place without a 
struggle.”’ 

The rest of the story is in much the same strain, em- 
bittered by cold and famine. It was the last enemy— 
famine, with its attendant disease—that finally prevailed 
against the beleaguered city. Month after month passed, 
in which the citizens were reduced to the utmost misery and 
despair. The Prince of Orange, in his endeavours to come 
to their assistance, failed every time, and on July 12th the 
city gave up, surrendering on the promise by Don Frederick 
that there would be no revenge taken upon them. 

The promise was not, however, kept, and the remnants of 
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the garrison, and at least as many citizens, were butchered 
in cold blood. Others were drowned in Haarlem Lake. 
“At last, after twenty-three hundred human creatures 
had been murdered in cold blood, within a city where so 
many thousands had previously perished by violent or 
by lingering deaths, the blasphemous farce of a pardon 
was enacted.’ It is said that the news of Haarlem’s fate 
was the medicine that cured Philip of the illness he was 
then suffering from. Haarlem’s martyrdom was Leyden’s 
warning, to die rather than submit to the infamous 
Spaniard. 


Haarlem has about 80,000 inhabitants, and is situated on 
the River Spaarne, which curves through it. It is one of 
the principal centres of Dutch bulb-growing, and is one 
of the most elegant towns in Holland. It has an air of 
prosperity and good taste which proves entirely agreeable ; 
for its profitable floricultural industry, besides giving it 
a pleasant neighbourhood, has provided those engaged in 
it with the means to erect beautiful modern villas. Even 
the suburbs of the town give evidence of good taste ; 
and the general atmosphere of Haarlem—which its citizens 
are very proud of—is of good living and good breeding. 
The ideal time to come here is of course in the spring, 
when the tulips are in bloom. In June, when the flowering 
is over, the roots are brought into large bulb-barns for 
cleaning, drying, sorting, and storing away. It is interest- 
ing to enter these big storehouses, with their slightly 
aromatic interiors and their busy workpeople, pealing 
and brushing the bulbs, stacking them into bins and racks 
which reach far away overhead. 

Early in the seventeenth century Holland was in the 
throes of a tulip mania, in which every one who had money 
to spare was involved. It became a stock-exchange boom, 
and in 1636 the value of a single specimen of the Semper 
Augustus bulb was reckoned at 13,000 florins, or about 
£1300. The story is told of one mayor who, having 
purchased a Semper Augustus for 3000 florins, left it on 
the table of his office. Meanwhile a sailor calling to give 
news of the arrival of ships, mistook the bulb for an 
onion, and, taking it with him to the quay, ate it with a 
red herring. He was eating the last fragment of that 
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£280 worth of onion when the merchant arrived on the 
scene. The ensuing conversation was not reported. 

The tulip mania burst in 1636, and thousands of people 
were ruined. The Semper Augustus, which had risen to 
£1300, fell to £5, and the craze died out. It is, however, 
still a very thriving industry. In Dumas’ novel, The Black 
Tulip, the great mania is described. 

Hotels (pp. vii-viii). 

Railway Station on the west side of the town. Post, Telegraph, 
and Telephone Offices in the Zijlstraat. Electvic Tramways to 
Haarlem Wood, from the Market Place ; to Bloemendael, to Zand- 
voort, to Amsterdam ; and circular tram round the city, touching 
all principal points. Steam Tvam to Alkmaar, starting from 
behind the railway station; to Leyden. Steamers to Amsterdam 
daily, except Fridays and Sundays; to Rotterdam daily, except 
Sundays; to Leyden, Fridays; to Purmerend, Tuesdays; to 
Utrecht, Fridays. Autobus service to Ymuiden, MHoofddorp, 
Zandvoort, Lisse, Beverwijk, Aalsmeer, Noordwijk - aan - Zee. 
Concerts during the summer in the Forest, on Sunday afternoons, 
and Wednesday and Friday evenings; in the Frederiks Park on 
Sunday afternoons and evenings, Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Golf Links (9 holes) at 
Driehuizen (Westerveld). 


The centre of Haarlem is the Groote Markt, surrounded 
by old buildings. In one corner stands the Groote Kerk, 
or Church of St Bavo, and at the west end is the old 
Meat Market. The Groote Kerk of St Bavo is one of the 
finest in Holland. “ All that is needed to make it perfect 
is an infusion of that warmth and colour which once it 
possessed but of which so few traces have been allowed 
to remain.’ It is a huge Gothic structure of the fifteenth 
century, with a tower 255 feet high (admission 25 cents ; 
admission to the tower, 1 fl. Free during service and 
organ recitals). 

The vaulting of the interior rests upon 28 columns ; 
those about the choir are adorned with curious sixteenth- 
century frescoes discovered during the removal of white- 
wash some years ago. The nave and choir are covered 
by a wooden roof of cross-vaulting. The choir, within 
which Frans Hals is reputed to be buried, has some fine 
stalls and an interesting brass screen. The great Organ 
of this church was once regarded as the finest in the 
world, but has since been surpassed. It has 5000 pipes, 
64 stops, and 3 keyboards. Both Mozart and Handel are 
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said to have played upon it. Public recitals are given 
on Tuesday from 1 to 2 p.m., and on Thursday from 
2 to 3 p.m., but the organist can be induced to play at 
other times for a fee of 28 gulden, and admission fee of 10 
cents per person. Below the organ is a marble group, 
symbolising music and poetry offering thanks to Haarlem 
for the organ. The figure of music is the most noteworthy. 
The group is by Xavery. A curious feature of the church 
is the small models of ships suspended in the choir. 
They date from 1668, but represent early ones placed 
there to commemorate the 15th Crusade under Count 
William of Holland. 

In front of the church is a bronze statue of Coster, 
designed by Roger. Holland attributes the invention of 
printing to Laurenz Coster, but the general verdict has 
gone to Gutenberg of Mayence. Recent sifting of the 
evidence leaves the matter much where it was. 

At the west end of the square is the old Meat Market, 
perhaps the oddest brick and stone building in Holland. 
It dates from 1602. It is a fantastic building, wholly 
delightful in spite of its florid character, and was erected 
by a famous architect, Lieven de Key. The early sixteenth- 
century fish House adjoins. The Stadhwis, or Town Hall, 
is opposite the principal facade of the Groote Kerk. 
In its present form it dates from 1633, but was originally 
a palace of the Counts of Holland. (Admission free on 
Sundays and week-days.) Behind the Town Hall is the 
valuable Town Library. 

The Damstraat, behind the Cathedral, leads to the old 
Weigh House, which dates from the end of the sixteenth 
century ; near by is the Teyler Museum, an important 
collection to which admission is free from 11 to 4, except 
Saturdays and holidays, and on all Sundays except the 
the first in the month, when it is closed. There are also 
a number of geological and other scientific exhibits, 
and on the upper floor is a library (open week-days, I to 4) 
and a large lecture-room. The museum was founded as 
a result of the bequest of Pieter Teyler van der Hulst, a 
wealthy merchant who left half of his property to be 
devoted to the promotion of science, and the other half 
to the poor. A handsome wing in the Renaissance style 
has been added to the original building. 
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The drawings and etchings of this museum are its prin- 
cipal interest ; the oils and water-colours, some of which 
are of exceptional merit, should also be noted. The 
following are chosen specially in D. C. Preyer’s work. A 
powerful storm at sea, by J. C. Schotel; a radiant sea- 
piece by Mesdag, and landscapes by Andreas Schelfhout 
and J. H. L. de Haas. There are good sea-pieces by 
WA; ‘vam@seventer,.S. Ly Verveer, and. i]s L.-Comet: 
There are some of Joseph Israel’s pictures here: ‘‘ One 
of the best Israels that I saw in Holland is a little water- 
colour interior that is hung here.” A typical Mauve is 
No. 50, showing “‘ Sheep on the Heath” ; while Borboom’s 
Church at Edam “is a personal performance in his char- 
acteristic vein.” The splendid collection of 600 Rem- 
brandt etchings, 60 by Michelangelo, over 100 by Albert 
Diirer, and the entire collection of Van Ostade, will be 
readily shown to the visitor. 

The chief artistic pride of Haarlem is, however, the 
Frans Hals Museum (open daily, 10 to 3 or 4, 25 cents; 
Sundays and first Wednesday in the month free), formerly 
in the Stadhuis, but now established in a building purchased 
for the purpose in 1906. It lies in the southern part of 
the town between the Klein Heiligland and the Groot 
Heiligland, with the entrance from the latter. Here is 
a fine collection of upwards of 300 seventeenth-century 
paintings, of which Frans Hals is the bright star. 

Frans Hals was born at Antwerp, of Haarlemmer peasants, 
in 1584, and spent most of his life at Haarlem, where he 
died in 1666. He had failings which, in those days, were 
rather common to his profession, and seems to have lived 
a jolly, roistering life, which took little care for the morrow. 
He is said to have ill-treated his first wife and to have 
saved the character of his second only by marrying ; but 
that is of little importance to us now. His improvidence 
later brought him to a state of beggary, and he was finally 
supported by an annuity of 200 florins paid by the corpora- 
tion of Haarlem. His pictures illustrate, with much gusto, 
the congenial society into which his habits led him, in- 
cluding not only the jolly groups of officers, sharpshooters, 
and guildsmen, but also tavern-keepers, fishwives, itiner- 
ant players, and others who move in humble though not 
always strictly respectable paths. He was, however, 
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equally at home with gentlefolk, as is seen by some of his 
noblest portraits. His first master was Van Mandes, 
a painter and historian, and his manner at first was of the 
then accepted style, illustrated by Van Scorel and Mor. 
From this, however, he soon broke away, and produced 
pictures remarkable for truth and dexterity of hand. ‘‘ We 
prize in Rembrandt the golden glow of effects based upon 
artificial contrasts of low light in immeasurable gloom. 
Hals was fond of daylight, of silvery sheen. Both men were 
painters of touch, but of touch on different keys. Rem- 
brandt was the bass, Hals the treble. The latter is per- 
haps more expressive than the former. He seizes with 
rare intuition a moment in the life of his sitters. What 
nature displays in that moment he reproduces thoroughly 
in a very delicate scale of colour, and with a perfect 
mastery over every form of expression. He becomes so 
clever at last that exact tone, light and shade, and model- 
ling are all obtained with a few marked and fluid strokes of 
the brush.’’ Overwhelmed in later years by age and mis- 
fortune, this great painter—whom only Rembrandt 
surpassed—introduced a tone and colour in marked con- 
trast to his former works. It is seen especially in the 
Regenten van het Si Elizabeths Gasthums, painted when he 
was over eighty. Says Dr Bode, ‘‘ The grey colouring of 
Franz Hals’ last pictures betrays sad days and low spirits : 
a relic of the past, almost deserted by his friends, with no 
inner moral support, the world is grey for him ; he will no 
longer give it its fresh colours, will scarcely allow it its 
natural form.” 

The paintings in this museum give a complete survey 
of Hals’s Corporation and Regent pieces. There are eight 
of these group paintings displayed in chronological order. 
The room in which they hang “is perhaps in effect more 
filled with faces than any in the world. Entering the door 
one is immediately beneath the bold and laughing scrutiny 
of a host of genial, masterful arquebusiers, who make 
merry on the walls for all time. Such a riot of vivid por- 
traiture never was! Other men have painted single 
heads as well or better : but Hals stands alone in his gusto, 
his abundance, his surpassing brio. It is a thousand pities 
that neither Lamb nor Hazlitt ever made the journey to 
Haarlem, because only they among our writers on art 
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could have brought a commensurate gusto to the praise 
of his brush.’’—Lucas. 

The first of these pieces represents a Banquet of the 
Officers of the ‘‘St Jorisdoele,’’ or Arquebusiers of St George, 
painted in 1616, when the artist was thirty ; in fullness 
of colour it was never afterwards equalled. The same 
subject is represented in the next picture, after which 
comes the Banquet of the Arquebusiers of St Andrew ; 
both these were painted in 1627. His finest work, also 
representing the Arquebusiers of St Andrew, was painted 
in 1630; then follows—the Officers and Sergeants of the 
Arquebusiers of St George, 1639; the Governors of the 
Elizabeth Hospital, 1641 ; and then, after a long hiatus, 
two pictures of the Governors and Lady-directors of the 
Hospital for Old Men and Women, both done at the age 
of eighty, and showing that contrast in tone and feeling 
already referred to. 


In the Anna Straat, to the south-east of the Groote 
Markt, is the Niewwe Kerk, with an agreeable broach- 
spire. At the south-west corner of the town is the large 
new Roman Catholic church, a fine brick building with a 
handsome tower. Of the Hofyjes, or almshouses, of Haar- 
lem, the Hofje van Oorschot, formerly the Holy Ghost 
House, and the Proveniers Hus, are the most notable. 
The former is in Kruis Straat, near Nieuwe Gracht, and the 
latter is at 144 Groote Hout Straat. In the Kruisweg, 
which is a continuation of the Kruis Straat, is the Episcopal 
Museum, a collection of Dutch ecclesiastical antiquities. 

In the south of the town is the Paviljoen Museum, an 
Art, Industrial, and Colonial collection of some interest. 
The villa, originally the property of Mr Hope, an Amster- 
dam banker, afterwards came into the possession of Louis 
Napoleon, King of Holland, and it is said that Napoleon III. 
was born there. (Open 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., admission 
25 cents; Sundays, 10 cents.) Near the pavilion is the 
pleasant Hout, or wood, whence a shady drive, called the 
Dreef, leads to the Flora Park, in which is a statue of 
_ Frans Hals. On the other side of the Dreef is the Frederiks 
Park, where, in a suitable pump-room, a powerful chaly- 
beate water is supplied, and a band performs three times 
a week. 
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Throughout the town there are numerous examples 
of the old Dutch style of architecture, and several delightful 
sixteenth-century gabled houses are to be seen in Kleide 
Houte. Straat, and in the Spaanwouder Straat, also near 
the Turf and Kaas markets, along the Spaarne. The Spaan- 
wouder Straat leads to the romantic Amsterdamsche Poort, 
the last survivor of Haarlem’s city gates, and a very 
worthy survivor, with its picturesque towers and turrets 
in a state of splendid preservation. 

Before the discovery of the chlorine process for bleaching, 
the Bleaching Grounds of Haarlem were much in demand, 
the linen being brought there from all parts and re-exported 
as Dutch linen. Equally famous then—as now—were the 
Haarlem bulb-fields, already referred to; and the de- 
lightful neighbourhood of Haarlem singles it out as an 
agreeable place of residence. About three miles north-west 
of the town are the park-like grounds and country houses 
of Bloemendaal (Hotel, pp. vii-viii) reached by electric 
tramways. To the north of Bloemendaal are the ruins of 
the castle of Brederode, the home of a famous old Dutch 
family. There are delightful views from the dunes here, 
as also from those near the village of Ouereen ; the latter 
is a view familiar in Ruisdael’s landscapes (see p. 28). 

Haarlem to Zandvoort—About ten minutes’ run by 
electric tramway brings you to the thriving seaside resort 
of Zandvoort, where also is a little fishing village. Zand- 
voort (Hotel, pp. vii-viii) in the season is a very gay little 
place, and its beautiful sands make it ideal for bathing. It 
has plenty of cafés and hotels, and is well supplied with the 
attributes usual to an ambitious young continental resort. 
It has excellent tennis-courts, and an English Church 
service is held in the summer. There are several delight- 
ful walks from Zandvoort, along the sands, to the North 
Sea Canal (about 6 miles), to Ijmuiden, etc. 


Haarlem to Amsterdam.—This is a distance of twelve 
miles, which may be covered either by train or by the 
electric railway. It passes the station of Halfweg, but is 
an unexceptional journey, except to those interested in 
engineering. The bed of Haarlem Lake, now kept tolerably 
dry by enormous engines, is passed, and at Halfweg are 
important sluices which, if improperly managed, would 
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inundate Amsterdam and the surrounding country. 
Approaching Amsterdam, you see first the windmills on 
the bastions. 


AMSTERDAM 


Amsterdam, early in the thirteenth century, was little 
more than a fishing village, with a small castle where the 
lords of Amstel lived. Its situation proved advantageous 
to its growth, and by the end of the thirteenth century it 
had become a flourishing town, within the important county 
of Holland. Its importance grew throughout the follow- 
ing century, and received an impetus from the granting 
of municipal rights in 1340. In 1482 it was fortified, just 
in time to sustain an attack by the Guelderlanders, which, 
however, resulted in the destruction of its suburbs and the 
burning of a number of vessels in the port. It soon became 
the most important commercial city of the Netherlands, 
the tide of prosperity having set in with renewed vigour 
when the city became part of the United Provinces in 1578. 
Its prosperity was such that it aroused the cupidity of the 
Earl of Leicester, who was unsuccessful in an attempt to 
surprise it in 1587. The Peace of Westphalia in 1648 
further improved the trade of Amsterdam by closing the 
Scheldt for navigation, and thus ruining Antwerp’s 
prospects as a port. The destruction of 60,000 of its 
inhabitants by pestilence in 1602, and the wars with 
England in 1653, aided by a number of minor disasters, 
severely checked the city’s activities. The troubles which 
arose during the French Revolution, and the incorporation 
of Holland with France, almost annihilated the commerce 
of Amsterdam ; but since the Peace of 1815 there has been 
a revival and steady improvement, till now the city ranks 
again as the foremost in Dutch commerce. 

Spinoza, the celebrated philosopher, the painters Van 
Huysum and Van der Welde, Swammerdam, the naturalist, 
and the celebrated Admiral de Ruyter, were natives of 
the city. 

Amsterdam, not unjustly surnamed the Venice of the 
North, is the largest, wealthiest, and most populous city 
of Holland. It is situated on the south bank of the Y, 
which is a gulf of the Zuyder Zee, and was originally called 
Amstelredamme—the dam, or dyke, of the Amstel, 
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referring to the extensive and costly system of embank- 
ments, canals, and sluices by which this low-lying city is 
secured against the encroachments of the tide. It is 
about ten miles in circumference, and has a population 
of about 712,000. “‘ There is first the fosse which surrounds 
the walls of the city and girdles it from end to end, in the 
shape of a lightly bent bow, of which the Y is the string. 
Within this watery limit on either side Amsterdam is 
built in the shape of a half moon. The four main canals of 
the city—the Prussengracht, Keizersgracht, Heerengracht, 
and Singel—follow the course of the outer fosse, circle 
within circle. Other canals, in number more than can be 
counted, or than | have any disposition to count—though 
the guides, no doubt, will say all about them—run at 
various angles to these, like the transverse lines of the 
spider’s web, splitting up the city into innumerable 
islands united by drawbridges. Amsterdam is a town of 
water-lanes, a city of silent highways.” 

It is a strange and rather puzzling city. But with a 
good map and the knowledge that all roads, and therefore 
all trams, lead to the Dam, which is the city’s ganglion, it 
should be easy to find your way about. Wandering thus, 
especially in the older parts of the city, is the best way to 
discover the peculiar beauty of Amsterdam. In some 
parts there is all the quiet and solemnity of an old Dutch 
picture ; in others there is more noise and bustle than a 
man uninitiated would ever dream of attributing to a 
Dutch town. It is in parts like the Keizersgracht and the 
Heerengracht that you find that gravity and stillness 
which is so gracious a feature in any large city. ‘‘ No tide 
moves the sullen waters of these canals, which are lined 
with trees that in spring form, before the narrow, dark, 
discreet houses, the most delicate green tracery imaginable, 
and in summer screen them altogether. These houses are 
for the most part black and brown, with white window _ 
frames, and they rise to a great height, culminating in 
that curious stepped gable (with a crane and pulley in it) 
which is, to many eyes, the symbol of the city. I know of 
no houses that so keep their secrets. In every one, I doubt 
not, is furniture worthy of the exterior: old paintings of 
Dutch gentlemen and gentlewomen, a landscape or two, a 
girl with a lute and a few tavern scenes ; old silver wind- 
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mills; and plate upon plate of serene blue Delft. (You 
may see what I mean in the Suasso rooms at the Stadelijks 
Museum.) I have walked and idled in the Keizersgracht 
at all times of the day, but have never seen any real signs 
of life. Mats have been banged on its doorsteps by clean 
Dutch maid-servants armed with wicker beaters; milk 
has been brought in huge cans of brass and copper, shining 
like the sun; but of its life proper the gracht has given 
no sign! Its true life is house-ridden, behind those spot- 
.less and very beautiful lace curtains, and there it remains.” 
—E. V. Lucas. ; 

The contrast is found in the centre of the city—the Dam, 
Rembrandt’s Plein, and the Kalverstraat ; and, in another 
degree, in the fantastic quarters given over to the Jews. 
“ These people surely will inherit the earth.’ They swarm 
among the narrow streets, in the little open spaces, and 
hang their heads, with their bed-clothes from a thousand 
windows ;- and they and their houses seem so intolerably 
old and alien to all one is familiar with, that it is worth 
all the smells and the jostling to secure a glimpse of them. 
Very different is the aspect and life of those very modern 
streets and squares, the Kalverstraat, the Warmoes Straat, 
Rembrandt’s Plein, and Leidscheplein. The Kalverstraat 
is the smart shopping street of the city. It is also an 
evening promenade, which one supposes to be agreeable. 
Also favoured in the evening is the Rembrandt’s Plein, 
with a little garden and a statue to the great artist, and 
pavements upon which the chairs and tables of innumer- 
able cafés and restaurants sprawl in true continental 
fashion. In these matters Amsterdam seems to have one 
eye on Paris and the other on Berlin, which is probably a 

ity. 
3 Tn Amsterdam, as elsewhere in Holland, it is interesting 
to observe the eccentricities of female dress, especially: on 
festival occasions, when the sturdy peasants flock to the 
city from all parts. “It is by the head-dress,”’ we are 
told, ‘‘that you distinguish the women of one province or 
town from those of another; the rest of the costume is 
uniform to all Holland, viz., a stuff dress, fastened in front 
and waistless, a small imitation cashmere shawl, thick 
high-lows, and black mittens. The Dutch peasant girl 
frequently carries her dowry on her head and in her ears ; 
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the plates crushing down her hair, and looking as if they 
had been let into her head after the operation of trepanning, 
are invariably composed of precious metal ; her weighted 
ear-rings are gold, or, at the very least, silver. One of the 
oddest head-dresses is that of the Texel women, who wear 
gold plates, over black lace, decorated with horns of black 
ribbon, just above the outer corners of the eyebrows, the 
back of the head being covered by a brown edifice, exactly 
like a small bronze coal-scuttle turned upside down.” 


Hotels (pp. vii-viii). 

Railway Stations.—The Central Station, enlarged since 1918, is 
an imposing and convenient pile of buildings on the north side, 
serving for all Dutch and foreign destinations. The Weesper 
Poort, or States Railway Station, on the south side of the city, for 
Dutch and German destinations, is joined to the Central Station 
by a circular line. On the east, the Muidey Poort Station serves 
for trains to Hilversum, Utrecht, etc. Aevodrome at Schiphol, 
about seven miles to the south-east of the city, in connection with 
the Air Service Offices in the Leidscheplein. Two services daily, 
except Sundays, in each direction between London and Amster- 
dam; also between Amsterdam and Rotterdam ; Amsterdam and 
Brussels ; Amsterdam and Ostend. 

Cook’s Offices, 10 Vijgendam, and at the Amstel Hotel. Post 
and Telegraph Office, behind the Palace in the Nieuwezyds-Voor- 
burgwal. Open (week-days) 7a.m.to 8 p.m. ; (Sundays) 11.30a.m. 
to 1.30 p.m. 

English Episcopal Church, 42 Groeneburgwal. Sundays, 
10.30 a.m. The church has been recently decorated with hand- 
some Gothic oak carvings, and is well worth a visit (always open). 
Next door to the church is an interesting museum of objects 
adapted to the prevention of accidents and disease in factories, 
workshops, etc. Open Monday and Wednesday, 10 to x and 2 to 
4. English Reformed Church (Presbyterian) in the Begijnenhof. 
Sundays, 10.30 a.m. (entrance between 130 and 132 Begijnen- 
steeg). A bronze tablet to commemorate the arrival in Amsterdam 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1609 was placed in the church in 
1909. 

A stained glass window in the chancel was unveiled in August 
1920. It represents the Pilgrim Fathers leaving Delfshaven (see 
p. 71) in July 1620. They are pictured at the moment of depar- 
ture on board the Speedwell, kneeling, along with their Pastor, 
John Robinson. The inscription placed at the foot of the window 
reads, “‘ Their Reverend Pastor commended them, with most 
fervent prayers, to the Lord and His blessing.”’ 

British Consulate, 108 De Ruyterkade; hours to to 1 and 2.30 
to 4.30, Saturdays 10-12. American Consulate, 473 Keizersgracht ; 
hours 10 to 3.30, Saturdays Io-1. 

Taxicabs, 600 metres, 60 c., plus 20 c. for each 300 m. beyond. 
Waiting, 20c. per 4min, Luggage (outside), 30 c. per package, 
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Electric Tramways.—Twenty-three lines, running in all directions 
from 6.30 a.m. to midnight. The Central Station is at the Dam. 
Fares on all routes, 10 c. Steam Tyvamways from the Central 
Station to Edam, Monnikendam, and Volendam. To Edam, via 
Zunderdorp, Broek, and Monnikendam, to Purmerend and Alk- 
maar, via Zunderdorp; also from the States Railway Station 
(Weesper Poort) to Muiden, Naarden, Laren, and Hilversum. 
Autobus services to Ouderkerk, Amstelveen, Zunderdorp, Rans- 
dorp (Purmerend on Tuesdays), Zuiderwoude (Mondays and 
Wednesdays), Holijsloot (Thursdays), Diemen, Nieuwersluis, 
Loenersloot, Wijk-aan-Zee, Edam, Wilnis, Volendam (via Broek 
and Monnikendam), Aalsmeer, Leimuiden: Flectvic Railway to 
Haarlem Station, “‘ Spui.”’ 

Steamers, in the Harbour frequently cross the Y in various 
directions from several starting stations (see List) to towns in 
Holland such as Zaandam, the Isle of Marken, Volendam, Meppel, 
Oostzaan, Aalsmeer (pretty gardens), Leimuiden, Kaag, Roelofs- 
Arendsveen, Hoorn, Kampen, Loenen, Haarlem, Landsmeer, 
Beverwijk,- Uithoorn, Purmerend, Lemmer (whence trams to 
Joure), Zwolle, etc.; Alkmaar, Ijmuiden, Harlingen, Gouda, etc. ; 
also on the Ij to Nieuwendam, Schellingwoude; on the Amstel to 
Ouderkerk several times daily. Ocean steamers to London, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Leith, Hull, Goole, South America, 
West Africa, New York, Batavia, etc. 

Miscellaneous : Restauvants and Cafés.—There are innumerable 
restaurants and cafés throughout the city, especially in the Kalver- 
straat, Rembrandt’s Plein, and the Warmoes Straat. Bars there 
are a-plenty, but their appeal is to the Amsterdamer. At most 
restaurants there are prix fixe luncheons and dinners, of excellent 
quality and reasonable price. Theatves.—Stadsschouwburg (Muni- 
cipal Theatre), Leidscheplein; Grand Theatre, Amstelstraat 21 ; 
Hollandsche Schouwburg, Plantage Middenlaan 24; Centraal- 
Theatre, Amstelstraat 14-18; Plantage-Schouwburg, Plantage 
Franschelaan 9A; Frascati-Schouwburg, Plantage Middenlaan 4a. 
Operatic Performances are given spasmodically at the Municipal 
Theatre in the Leidscheplein; at the Paleis-Schouwburg, Frederiks- 
plein. Cabaret and Varieties at the Tuschinkski Theatre, Reguliers- 
breestraat; at the Flora Theatre, Amstelstraat; the Eden 
Variétés, Amstelstraat; the Grand Gala, Kalverstraat; the 
Rozen Theatre, Rosengracht ; and the Mille Colonnes, Rembrandt’s 
Plein. Concerts are given, under the direction of W. Meugelberg, 
at the Concertgebouw, Van Baerlestraat; popular concerts are 
provided at the Wintergarten of the Krasuapolsky Hotel in the 
Warmoes Straat ; and in the Zoological Gardens, Plantage Kerk- 
laan, on Wednesday evenings and Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
Cinemas.—There are numerous cimenas, including the Tuschinkski, 
in the Reguliersbreestraat, said to be the most elaborate cinema in 
Europe; the Rembrandt Theatre in the Rembrandt’s Plein ; 
several in the Kalverstraat and elsewhere. 

Sport Establishments —Swimming in the Badhuisweg, the 
Heiligeweg 19, and the Hobbemastraat 26; Skating behind the 
Rijks Museum (horse-show and sporting events in summer) ; 
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Stadium at the Amstelveenscheweg—football, musical festivals, 
bicycle races, art festivals. Public Reading Room and Library at 
Keizersgracht 444 (open, week-days, 10 to 6 p.m., and 7 p.m. to 
Io p.m.; on Sundays, 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. to Io p.m.). 
Public Gardens —Vondelpark—-with numerous shady avenues and 
a continuous traffic of cyclists, horsemen, and carriages—there is 
a café-restaurant ; the Oosterpark, on the east side of the city, 
with fine walks; the Westerpark, outside the Willemspoort. The 
Zoological Gardens, in the Plantage Kerklaan (fee, 1 fr. 20 c. ; 
admission to evening concerts, except on Wednesdays, 1 fr. 80 c. ; 
Sunday matinée from 2.30 to 5 p.m. Evening concerts on Wednes- 
days from May to September, 8 to 11 p.m.). Botanical Gardens in 
the Plantage (open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. ; fee, 25 cents on Wednes- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday; other days, 50 cents). 


From the Central Station, a wide street, known as the 
Damrak, leads direct to the Dam, passing the Beurs, 
or Exchange, a monstrous red-brick building 460 feet 
in length. The large main hall is the Produce Exchange ; 
beyond, on the left, are the Corn and Shipping Exchanges ; 
on the right is the Stock Exchange, and on the first floor 
is the Chamber of Commerce (visitors are admitted from 
I to 2.30 on payment of 60 cents, but between 1.45 and 
2.30—the busiest period of the house—the fee is 80 cents). 
“When I was at Amsterdam in 1897, the water beside 
Damrak extended much farther towards the Dam than 
it does now. Where now is the new Bourse was then 
shipping. But the new Bourse looks stable enough to-day. 
As to its architectural charms, opinions differ. My own 
feeling is that it is not a style that will wear well. For 
a permanent public building something more classic is 
probably desirable; and at Amsterdam, that city of 
sombre colouring, I would have had darker hues than the 
red and yellow that have been employed.’’—Lucas. It 
is the custom to permit the children of Amsterdam the 
run of the Beurs as a playground for one week in each year, 
as a perpetual reward for an heroic deed performed by 
a child against the Spaniards in 1622. 

A little farther along is the Dam. This is the ganglion 
of Amsterdam life, whence all the nerves of the city 
radiate. It is an arid, though exceedingly busy square, 
overlooked by the Royal Palace, a conventional Renais- 
sance structure, large enough to do justice to the city’s 
prosperity, but of no special merit artistically. (Open 
g a.m. to 4 p.m. from April rst to October 31st ; 9 a.m. 
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to 3 p.m. from November rst to March 31st. Fee 
50 cents; 25 cents extra for visiting the tower.) You 
do not enter from the Dam, but by a door at the rear, 
opposite the Post Office. The building was commenced 
in 1648 as a Town Hall, and, like the rest of the city, 
depends for support upon innumerable piles. The number 
is put at 13,659, and they are driven to a depth of 
70 feet. It served its original purpose for a considerable 
period, and was then handed over by the city to Louis 
Buonaparte, who made it a royal palace. The present 
queen resides annually in the palace for about six days 
—which one imagines to be quite long enough; for the 
rooms are cold and theatrical. 

The interior is a wilderness of marble and pictures, 
chandeliers and furniture, all on the grand scale, but in 
no case exceptionally notable. In the Audience Chamber 
are sculptured bas-reliefs by Artis Quellin, and two pictures, 
Fabricius in the Camp of Pyrrhus, and Election of the 
Elders by Moses, by Ferdinand Bol; G. Flink has 
Dentatus refusing the Samnite Gifts, and there is a 
representation, by Wappers, of Lieutenent van Speyk 
blowing up his ship. While fighting the Belgians in 
1831, Van Speyk blew up his ship as the alternative to 
surrender. 

In the two dining-rooms, the throne-room (with its 
beautiful carpet, woven in one piece at Deventer), and the 
reception room, there are examples of the work of De 
Witt, whose grisaille paintings are marvels of deception 
(we have already observed them in the Housetin-the- 
Woods, at The Hague), Van der Helst, Jordaens, Bronc- 
horst, Jan Livens, and others. The reception, or ballroom, 
is one of the largest halls in Europe, with a length of 
120 feet, a width of 60, and a height of 105. It is lighted 
by chandeliers of brilliant cut glass, depending from gold- 
starred celestial globes ; and on the walls, which are lined 
with white Italian marble, are various flags and trophies 
captured from the Spaniards and the Indians. The palace 
is an illustration of impersonal sumptuousness. The 
tower should be ascended for the view it affords. A Dutch 
city always looks well from a sufficient elevation, with 
its mixture of streets, houses, and canals, and skyline of 
stepped gables. In this view from the tower of the Royal 
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Palace, the foreground is taken up with the entire 
city ; and beyond this a striking panorama of land and 
water, with the Zuyder Zee, the Y, innumerable dykes, 
canals, broad meadows, windmills, villages, and towns. 
Among the latter are Alkmaar, Utrecht, Amersfoort, and 
Haarlem. 

Also on the Dam is the New Church or Nieuwe Kerk, 
“which is to be seen more for the tomb of de Ruyter 
than for any architectural grace.’ (Fee 25 cents.) The 
New Church was commenced in 1408, destroyed by fire in 
1421, and again in 1645, and was rebuilt in 1648. It 
contains the mausoleum of the celebrated Admiral de 
Ruyter, the doughty antagonist of Admirals Blake and 
Monk, and the subject of endless portraits, scattered all 
over Holland, by Ferdinand Bol. Van Speyk, who blew 
up his ship rather than surrender to the Belgians in 1831, 
is also here, with some other celebrities of like profession. 
Literature is represented by the tomb of the Dutch poet, 
J. Van den Vondel. There is a good deal of excellence 
in the carved pulpit, by A. Vinckenbrinck (1649), and the 
brass screen dividing the nave and the choir is agreeably 
handsome. In 1898, to commemorate the taking of the 
Constitutional Oath by Queen Wilhelmina, the Dutch 
nation placed in the church a fine large stained-glass 
window, designed by Mengelberg and executed by Schouten 
of Delft. In this church the young Queen Wilhelmina 
was crowned on the 5th September 1808. 

From the Damrak, the Warmoes Straat leads to the Oude 
Kerk, which dates from the thirteenth century (admission 
25 cents; the Koster lives at No. 76 Oude Zijds Voor- 
burgwal, facing the canal on the east side). It isa rambling 
Gothic structure, the interior of which is supported by 
forty-two slender round pillars, and covered with wooden 
barrel-vaulting. The excellent stained-glass windows of 
the fifteenth century should be noted; those in the nave 
represent scencs from the history of the Virgin; and to 
the right, by the entrance, is one showing the armorial 
bearings of the city’s burgomasters from 1578 to 1767 ; 
another portrays the recognition of the Netherlands by 
Philip IV. There are several monuments in the church 
to lesser admirals, and one to the poetess Lucretia Wilhel- 
mina van Winter. 
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A few yards to the north of the Oude Kerk, at 
40 Oude Zijds Voorburgwal, is the Museum Amstelkring, 
a building which, for 200 years, down to 1886, was used 
as a Roman Catholic church, in the guise of a private 
house. It was built at a time when Roman Catholics 
were not permitted to hold public worship in Holland. 
Now it contains a collection of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
paintings, engravings, and coins (open week-days, except 
Saturdays, 10 to 5, 25 cents.; Sundays, Ir to 5, Io 
cents). 

A little to the east of the Oude Kerk, is the New Market, 
or Nieuwe Markt, with a charming old weigh-house, 
with little “‘ extinguisher ”’ spires, called the St Anthonys- 
veeg. This odd little red-brick structure, which now 
houses the Municipal Archives (entrance by the door 
marked Gemeente Archief, 10 to 4, except Saturdays), 
served originally as the east gate of the city. The New 
Market, with the Fish Market, presents a lively scene in 
the forenoon, and is full of the odd incidents peculiar to 
such places. 

Also in the Oude Zijds Voorburgwal is the stately old 
Town Hall, or Stadhwis of Amsterdam (open daily, 
gratuity. Collection of paintings open daily, except Tues- 
day, 10 a.m. to 5 p. m., Sunday, 12.30 p.m. to 5 p.m.). 
The interior of this building, which once served as the 
Court of Admiralty, is spacious and handsome, and, 
although the greater part of its collection of some 200 
paintings has now gone to the Rijks Museum, it still 
retains some canvases of note. Among these is a Regent’s 
group by Bol; a large militia piece by Jacob Backer ; 
another group of twenty-one guardsmen with their officers, 
by Nicholas Elias; a view on the Dam, by Lingelbach ; 
and a scene of the fire of the Stadhuis, then on the Dam, 
in 1652, by Saenredam. 

The St Anthony Breestraat leads from the Nieuwe 
Markt (see above) to the Joden Breestraat, where the 
canal is crossed. The second house on the right, No. 68 
(originally No. 4) Joden Breestraat, is the house occupied 
for a long time by Rembrandt, who died in a house on 
the Rozengracht, and was buried in the Westerkerk, 
October 8th 1669. In this house there is a collection 
of etchings and drawings by Rembrandt (open daily, 10 to 4; 
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Sundays, 1 to 4; fee, 50 cents). Spinoza, the philosopher, 
was another child of the Ghetto: his birthplace is shown 
as 41 Waterloo Plein. This part of Amsterdam, devoted 
chiefly to the Jews, is full of life and colour, and is the 
home of the diamond industry. To reach the chief centre 
of the industry take a turning on the right from the Joden 
Breestraat to the Waterloo Plein, which you cross to the 
Zwanenburger Straat. 

To witness the process of diamond-cutting used formerly 
to be the object of many journeys to Amsterdam. Almost 
every foreigner when he arrived in the city, especially 
if he were accompanied by a lady, would be driven im- 
mediately to the Zwanenburger Straat, No. 12, the famous 
cutting and polishing establishment of M. E. Coster. It 
is now a limited company, but is open to visitors free 
from g to 5. The Koh-i-noor diamond was cut in this 
house. The largest establishment to-day is that of 
Boaz Brothers, which has 400 cutting machines and 600 
workmen. The celebrated Cullinan diamond was cut 
and polished by Ascher & Co., in 1908, and a great 
many replicas of favourite stones are kept and exhi- 
bited to visitors. The gross value of the diamond trade 
in Amsterdam is estimated at thirty-five millions of 
florins. 

In the other direction from the Nieuwe Markt you go 
down the Geldersche Kade to the Schreyer's Toren, or 
Weepers’ Tower, so called from the fact that it was long 
used as the place where friends came to bid adieu to those 
setting forth in their vessels from the city harbour. 
Navigation in those days was a perilous affair, and the 
Dutch seamen showed their courage and intrepidity by 
penetrating to all parts of the known and many parts of 
the unknown world. Their absence was usually prolonged, 
and the wishing god-speed from the tower was doubtless 
accompanied by a good deal of weeping ; hence the name. 
The tower 1s now occupied by the Harbour Master. Pro- 
ceeding thence to the Stations Plein, in front of the Central 
Station, you pass the domed Church of St Nicholas, a 
modern structure of handsome form and dimension ; also, 
opposite the end of the Prins Hendriade, the interesting 
residence of the rear-Admiral. 

From the Dam, the Kalverstraat, a popular promenade 
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and shopping street, conducts to the Spui. You pass on 
the way the Burger Weeshuts, or Orphan Asylum, a carved 
and decorated building with fine gates. The building is 
actually behind the Kalverstraat, in the St Lucien Steeg, 
and was once the convent of St Lucien. The children 
from the Weeshuis, frequently seen in procession through 
the streets, wear a curious parti-coloured costume, red 
and black vertically divided. There are dozens of these 
institutions. The Dutch are very kind to the poor, and it 
is said that Charles II, on being informed of Louis XIVth’s 
projected attack on Amsterdam, stated that Providence 
would protect a city which showed so great charity to the 
poor. 

Near by, in the Rokin, is the building occupied by the 
Arti et Amicitie Society of Painters, with an Historical 
Gallery of 200 pictures representing incidents from the 
history of the Netherlands. Important loan-exhibitions 
are occasionally held here, when it is open Io to 4.30; fee, 
25 or 50 cents. Turning down the Spui, you come pre- 
sently to the Heerengracht, at which, in No. 605, is housed 
the Willet-Holthuysen Museum (open daily, except Fridays ; 
week-days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Sundays and holidays, 
1.30 to 4 p.m.; fee, week-days 20 cents; Sundays 10 
cents; closed on Fridays). Here there is a fine col- 
lection of furniture, Delft ware, old gold and silver ware, 
glass, porcelain, clocks, watches, enamels, miniatures, 
etchings, sculptures, water-colour drawings and ivories ; 
and a valuable library bequeathed to the town in 
1895. 

On the north side of the Spui, between the Heeren- 
gracht and Kalverstraat, is the English Reformed Church 
A small doorway leads to “a very beautiful little en- 
closure of old and quaint buildings, exquisitely kept, 
each with a screen of pollarded chestnuts before it; in 
the midst of which is a toy white church with a gay little 
spire that might have wandered out of a fairy tale. The 
enclosure is called the Begijnenhof, or Court of the 
Begijnen, a little sisterhood named after St Begga, 
daughter of Pipinus, Duke of Brabant—a saint who lived 
at the end of the seventh century and whose day in the 
Roman Catholic calendar is December 17.” The church 
originally belonged to these nuns, but came into the 
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possession of a colony of Scotch weavers in 1607. The 
court around it was, however, left to the nuns, who 
were also permitted a special part of the building, of 
which the original consecration had not been nullified. 
This was used by the sisterhood to bury their dead. 
Since 1865, that privilege has, however, ceased to be. 
One of the passages of the Begijenhof leads to the 
Kalverstraat. 

Continuing on from the Heerengracht you come soon 
to the Keizersgracht, a delightful abode of peace and quiet 
security. Here are the Public Reading Room and Library 
(p. 130) and the Fodor Museum. The latter is at No. 609. 
(Closed on Tuesdays. Open from February to October, 
daily 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Sundays 12.30 to 4 p.m. ; November 
to January, daily from Ir a.m. to 3 p.m.; fee, on week- 
days 20 cents, on Sundays 10 cents. On request to the 
guardian of the museum the drawings kept in portfolios, 
and the Atlas of Amsterdam, may be seen on Thursday 
and Saturday). 

The Musewm Fodor was founded by a wealthy merchant, 
from whom it derives its name, and contains a notable 
collection of pictures by ancient and modern masters, 
drawings and engravings, preserved in a building erected 
and maintained with funds left by the donor for the 
purpose. As a collection of nineteenth-century French 
masters, this museum ranks extremely high. There are 
also works by Dutch and Flemish artists. Classicists like 
Ary Scheffer, Madou, and Gallait hang side by side with 
those of Decamps, Delacroix and Géricault, including the 
latter’s first sketch of his famous Raft of the Medusa. Rene- 
man, Leys, Rochussen and many others are shown; and 
also Andreas Schelfhout’s beautiful Winter. The drawings . 
and etchings are by Rembrandt, Dou, Rubens, Van 
Dyck ; and there are large monochromes by Adriaen van 
Ostade. The next gracht, running parallel with the 
Heeren and Keizersgracht, is the Prinsengracht, in 
which, at No. 151, is the Dutch School Museum, with a 
collection concerning public education in Holland. (Daily, 
except Sundays and Mondays, Io a.m. to 4 p.m.; fee, 
25 cents.) 

In returning to the centre of the town, proceed again to 
the Spui, as far as the Singel. Here, at No 421, is the 
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University Library (the University itself is between the 
Kloveniers-Burgwal and the Oudezijds Achter Burgwail, 
south-east from the Stadhuis), open on week-days from 
9.30 to 5 p.m., and 7 to 10 p.m.; closed evenings, July 15th 
to 1st September The Library Rosenthaliana is likewise 
in the Singel, at No. 421, open 10 to 12 a.m. and I to 5, 
except Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. In both collec- 
tions there are rare and valuable books and manuscripts, 
among which is a tenth-century Czesar’s Belluwm Gallicum, 
a fourteenth-century Sachsenspiegel, etc. Here also is the 
Vondel Museum, open Mondays and Wednesdays, 10 to 
4 p.m., free. 

A short walk along the Singel, in a northerly direction, 
conducts to the Sophia Plein, a rather harassing cross- 
road for trams. On one side is the interesting Muwnttoren, 
or Mint-tower. The building was originally a fortress. 
Its present form is of much later date, and is partly round, 
partly octagonal. It is provided with a clock, a dial, and 
a set of chimes. Hence the Reguliersbreestraat leads 
to the Rembrandt Plein. A street goes hence in a 
northerly direction over the Binnen Amstel, on which is 
situated a large hospital and a Protestant asylum for the 
aged of both sexes. 

The Amstelstraat goes from the Rembrandt Plein to the 
River Amstel. At Amstel 218 is the celebrated Six 
Collection of pictures (open daily, 10 to 11.30 a.m.; in 
July and August, from Io to 11.30 a.m., and 1.30 to 4 p. m. 
An introduction is required, which may be obtained on 
application to a Consul). The collection used to be 
housed in the old patrician mansion of Baron Jan Six, a 
descendant of the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, and patron 
of Rembrandt, at 511 Heerengracht. The building of a 
new street on the site in 1920 necessitated the removal of 
the collection to their new home, 218 Amstel. The works 
here shown belong exclusively to the seventeenth century, 
and are of the first importance. The following description 
deals only with the most significant pictures in the 
collection. 

The indispensable work is Rembrandt’s portrait of 
Burgomaster Jan Six, probably the greatest portrait ever 
painted, and certainly greater than any others of Rem- 
brandt’s. Colour and simplicity are the outstanding 
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features of this lively drawing—the former a very miracle 
of harmony. Here also is Rembrandt’s finest portrait of 
a woman, that of Anna Wymer, the Burgomaster’s mother, 
painted twenty years before that of the Burgomaster. Dr 
Nicholas Tulp, the central figure of Rembrandt’s Anatomy 
Lesson, was the father-in-law of Jan Six, and is represented 
here by four portraits painted by different artists— 
Cornelis van der Voort, Nicholas Elias, Frans Hals, and 
Jurriaen Ovens. There is also an equestrian portrait of 
Dirk Tulp, son of the Burgomaster, by Paul Potter. Van 
Dyck is represented by two portraits, and there are others 
by Jacob de Bray, Jacob Gerritsz, Cuyp, Dirk Santvoort, 
Michiel van Musscher, and Cornelis Troost. 

“The Six Gallery offers a revelation about a department of 
pictorial art which is often regarded with but scant 
interest. Still-life painting is often considered to be but 
one step removed from the schools. Yet there can be 
nothing more satisfying to the feeling for colour than to 
see a couple of oranges and lemons on a plate of Delft blue, 
or to see flowers painted as they are by Jan van Huysum 
or Rachael Ruysch. The fruit piece, by J. S. de Keem, is 
of equal power.” —D. C. Preyer. 

Of the genre painters represented here—which include 
the greatest—one takes kindly to Gerard Dou’s The 
Quack Dentist ; the letter-writing lady of Terborch, ‘‘ who 
rarely has executed anything more tender and delicate 
than that fine face, that hair, that pearl on the blue ribbon ”’ ; 
and the Good Housekeeper, by Pieter de Hooch, a delightful 
picture, best appreciated when it hangs in a dark corner, 
bringing out the wonderful luminosity of the different 
colours in the foreground. Gabriel Metsu’s Herring 
Dealer ; the Music Lesson, by Frans van Mieris ; and the 
two pieces, The Skaters, The Fish Market, by Adriaen van 
Ostade, are delightful examples of those masters. There 
is also an Interior by Dominicus van Pol, an exceedingly 
rare master. 

Jan Steen has a lively representation of a Jewish bride, 
led by her mother to the bridegroom, who is being 
showered with flowers by his bride’s playmates; the scene 
is full of that odd, disorderly life beloved of this merry 
painter. Nicholas Maes has a Jealous Woman, and 
there is a lovely Moonlight by Albert Cuyp. This ‘‘is 
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a work of inspiration, an outburst of genius, that comes 
unexpected. . . . The work is so simple, so serene, so 
natural, that it must be considered a miracle of night 
painting.” 

There are numerous landscapes here of singular beauty, 
including pieces by Izaak van Ostade, Bosch, Berchem, 
Allart van Everdingen, Aart van der Neer, Pynacker, 
and Hackaert. There is also one of Jan Vermeer’s rare 
outdoor views, The Front of a House. “It has the 
true touch of the master. The cloudy sky is in beauti- 
ful tone with the ensemble.’ The works by Adriaen 
van de Velde and Jacob van Ruisdael should also be 
noted. 

Continuing along the Amstel, you come to the Hooge 
Sluis, a bridge which crosses the river to the Weesper 
Poort, with .the Weesperpoort Station. Continuing along 
the Sarphati Straat, you come to the Muider Poort, one 
of the two remaining specimens of the ancient city gates. 
The other is the Haarlemer Poort. The Midden Laan 
goes to the right from the Muider Poort. Here are the 
Royal Zoological Society’s Gardens, the Wertheim Park, 
and the Botanical Gardens. 

The Zoological Gardens are 28 acres in extent, and are 
among the finest in Europe (admission, 1 fl. 20 c., 6 a.m. to 
10 p.m. ; during concerts, I fl. 80 c.). There is an excel- 
lent restaurant. In addition to the magnificent collection 
of large animals, birds, reptiles, etc., and the well-stocked 
Aquarium (30 cents extra, g to 6), there is a Museum, 
containing Chinese, Japanese, and Indian curiosities. 
Concerts are given in summer on Wednesday even- 
ings, from 8 to Ir p.m., and on Sundays, 2.30 to 
5 pm. The Botanical’Gardens, opposite the south side 
of the park, are open daily, 9 to 5, admission 25 cents 
on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday; other days, 50 
cents. 

Returning over the Amstel by the same route, along 
Sarphati Straat, you come to the Frederik’s Plein and the 
large Paleis voor Volksviijt, built of glass and iron, with a 
dome 190 feet high, surmounted by a-statue of Victory. 
The great hall for exhibitions, concerts, and theatrical 
performances is capable of holding six thousand people. 
Behind the palace is a large garden containing a covered 
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gallery with shops. The Utrechtsche Straat leads from 
the Frederik’s Plein back to the Rembrandt’s Plein. 

To the Rijks Museum.—From the Rembrandt’s Plein 
you proceed to the Singel, and then along the Leidsche 
Straat ; or from the Dam, proceed down the Kalverstraat 
to the Spui, then along the Singel, and so to the Leidsche 
Straat. The Leidsche Straat leads to the Leidsche Plein, 
at the corner of which is the Municipal Theatre ; hence a 
short walk leads over the Singel Gracht to the Stadhouders 
Kade and the Rijks Museum. It is a large and imposing 
building, commenced in 1877 to the designs of P. J. H. 
Cuypers. 

The Rijks Museum is a marvellous record of seventeenth- 
century Dutch art. It is, indeed, the record of a miracle— 
for it is difficult otherwise to explain the spontaneous birth 
of Dutch painting. Never anywhere else did art burst 
forth so profusely and unexpectedly from nowhere ; but 
burst forth it did, and for a hundred years maintained 
an excellence and vigour that will always amaze. The 
amazement is specially strong when you wander from 
room to room of the Rijks Museum, observing the intense 
beauty, realism, and invention of these robust painters. 
“That Holland, in an expansive mood of satisfaction at 
her success, should have wished to see groups of her gallant 
arquebusiers and portraits of her eminent burghers is not 
to be wondered at, and we can understand that respectable 
painters of such pictures should arise in some force to 
supply the need—just as wherever in England at the 
present day there are cricketers and actresses, there also 
are photographers. That painters of ordinary merit should 
be forthcoming is, as I have said, no wonder : the mystery 
is that masters of technique, whose equal has never been 
before or since, should have arisen in such numbers ; 
that in the space of a few years—between, say, 1590 and 
1635—Should have been born in a country never before 
given to the cultivation of the arts, Rembrandt and Jan 
Steen, Vermeer and De Hooch, Van der Helst and Gerard 
Dou, Fabritius and Maes, Ostade and Van Goyen, Potter 
and Ruisdael, Terburg and Cuyp. That is the staggering 
thing.’ —Lucas. 

[The museum is open daily, except on New Year’s Day. 
Admission on Monday, 25 cents; other days, Io cents. 
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Open 16th November to 15th February, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. ; 
16th February to 30th April, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Ist May 
to 30th September, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Ist October to 
15th November, Io a.m. to 4 p.m. On Sundays and 
holidays, open at I p.m.; also on Saturday nights from 
7.30 to 10.30. | 

Catalogues may be obtained at the museum, and no 
attempt will be made here to usurp their function. Some 
description of the rooms will, however, be given; and 
perhaps a few words on those pictures, which may be 
regarded as the gems of the collection, will not be out of 
place. Few will have time or the desire to make a thorough 
inspection of all the pictures ; but there are certain pieces 
which are indispensable. 

The first, and greatest, is Rembrandt’s Night Watch. 
It has been called the greatest picture in the world, and 
if you do not immediately agree with that statement you 
will probably do so after a second and third visit—or when 
you are far away from it, recalling the masterpieces of 
the Rijks Museum. For the Night Watch has a char- 
acter that seems to render it unforgettable ; if you have 
seen it, the figures and the colouring will stand in your 
mind, in sharp relief, ever afterwards. “Settle down 
on one of the seats and take Rembrandt easily, ‘as the 
leaf upon the tree’; settle down on another, and from 
the new point of view take him easily, ‘as the grass upon 
the weir.’ Every minute his astounding power is winning 
upon you. Walk away and then advance upon the 
picture slowly. . . . This is certainly the finest technical 
triumph of pigment that you have seen. What a flow 
and greatness. How the hand of the central figure extends 
beyond the canvas!’’—Lucas. ‘“‘ This grouping of Captain 
Banning Cock’s company was a magnificent departure 
from the orthodox method of giving each man who paid 
his hundred florins, as sixteen of the people in this crowd 
had done, an equal prominence. The complaints of injured 
vanity when the painting was finished were many, and the 
artist’s clientele for this class of pictures disappeared— 
mayhap Rembrandt never understood why. Perhaps he 
forgot entirely, while at work, what was expected of him : 
to paint a group of sixteen life-sized portraits. Instead 
he painted the world’s masterpiece, the world’s wonder. 
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Every nook and corner has something startling. Look at 
that arquebusier in red—a wonderful red of delicious 
nuances ; the grey-green tones of the other figures ; that 
little girl thrust in the crowd to relieve the up-and-down 
lines, a light-bearing fairy that sets the shadows aglow ; 
does not that touch of blue on the lance sparkle as a 
jewel ? Every person, the cornet, the halberdiers, all 
are placed and painted to form a_ constellation of 
splendour.’’—Preyer. 

The title of ‘“‘ Night Watch,” by which this picture is gene- 
rally known, is said to be misleading, and to derive from 
the fact that the sunlight is centralised from a high window. 
It is, however, broad daylight, though this fact does not 
seem inconsistent with the idea of a Night Watch. Could 
the company not have been preparing to set out on Night 
Watch duty, which might easily commence at five or 
six o'clock, even in the summer months ? 

The pictures which follow are not given in any order 
of reputation, but rather as they are likely to be seen by 
the visitor. There is a Nicholas Maes (No. 1502), The 
Reverie, full of exquisite grace and colour. Ferdinand 
Bol’s masterpiece is here (No. 540), The Six Regents 
of the Huiszittenhuis, notable for “its strength of colour, 
the velvety softness of the handling, and the impressive 
dignity of the facial expressions and attitudes.’ One of 
Frans Hal’s masterpieces, to be seen in this collection 
(No. rogr), is his Jolly Man, which is its title to the life. 
“ This wild spark dwells at present in the Rijks Museum 
at Amsterdam. During his lifetime his abode was not 
so elegant, but nevertheless he led a merry life ; and here, 
with his big hat on the back of his head, he laughs the 
boisterous laugh of the wanton, unrestrained spendthrift. 
Thick-tongued, he sings and laughs, gesticulating mean- 
while with his right hand :— 


‘I have emptied three flagons of wine, 
Everyone of them filled to the brim!’”’ 


No. 2528a is one of the finest examples of Jan Vermeer 
van Delft, The Kitchen Maid, acquired by the Rijks 
Museum at a cost of over two hundred thousand dollars. 
It is a small canvas, exquisitely finished. “‘I never saw 
a woman more firmly set upon canvas; I never saw a 
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bodice that was so surely filled with a broad and beating 
bosom. Only a very great man could so paint that quiet 
capable face. Some large pictures are very little, and 
some small pictures are large. This Maidservant pouring 
Milk is only 18 inches by 15, but it is to all intents and 
purposes a full length: on no life-size canvas could a more 
real and living woman be painted.’”’ There are two other 
Vermeer’s here—his Little Street—a picture as radiantly 
noble as any in the museum, and The Reader. 

There are two exquisite pieces by Gabriel Metsu. 
No. 1554, The Old Toper, which has a curiously hearten- 
ing effect on the beholder, so utterly, blissfully contented, 
is the chief figure. It is only g inches by 8, but for all 
that is a thoroughly satisfying picture. The second is 
No. 1555, [he Old Woman Reading. Dr Bredius writes: 
“With what consummate art the head and hands of this 
old woman, probably the painter’s mother, are modelled ! 
what truth of expression in the venerable face! It is cer- 
tainly one of Metsu’s last works, and one of those in which 
Rembrandt’s influence is most apparent.’’ In the same 
room are Gerard Dou’s lovely Hermit (No. 798), and a 
delightful piece, The Jolly Peasant (No. 1816), by Adriaen 
van Ostade. A wood-scene by J. Hackaert, called the 
Lane of Ash Trees (No. 1021), has few such scenes to 
equal it. 

One of the most notable pictures is Terborch’s Paternal 
Advice (No. 570), the title of which is doubtless misleading, 
and is attributed to Goethe. The thing to notice here 
is the pose of the girl and the exquisite painting of her 
dress. The hands, also, are wonderfully expressive. One 
of Jan Steen’s popular works is here—The Feast of St 
Nicholas (No. 2237), a festival similar to our own Christ- 
mas Day, and much beloved of the children. The joy 
and disappointemnt of the youngsters, and the general 
air of an unusual occasion, is wonderfully portrayed in 
this work of one of the most human masters who ever 
lived. Another of his, The Parrot Cage (No. 2245), is 
equally fine, note the graceful pose of the young woman 
reaching up to the bird. Note also the grading of the 
light and the sumptuousness of the colour. 

One of Nicholas Maes’ little gems is (No. 1504)—The 
Spinster—a cheerful old woman, with unforgettable red 
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sleeves seated at-her spinning-wheel. May she never grow 
weary! In this room are more Jan Steen’s and a small 
Hobbema (No. 1189)—small, but uncannily beautiful. His 
Water Wheel (No. 1187), a larger picture, is also a splendid 
example of this great landscape painter. Of the De Hooch 
pictures there are several which cannot fail to give unusual 
pleasure. There are three notable ones: an Interior 
(No. 1250), filled with that radiant light of which 
De Hooch was master; then there is his Country House 
(No. 1251)—again suffused with light, and finally the 
Messenger (No. 1249), another interior. 

We come to another Rembrandt, The Jewish Bride 
(No. 2019). ‘““No matter the name we give this painting, 
it is the work of one who has surmounted all difficulties 
of his art, and takes liberties with his technic such as no 
artist has dared to take before him. It has an extra- 
ordinary prodigality of colour, with a caressing touch of 
light and dark, and a modelling of sentient humanity. 
If it was Rembrandt’s swan-song, as Burger thought, who 
dates the work in the year of the master’s death, it surely 
was one of his most melodious.” 

More notable Jan Steens include “ The Sick Lady” 
(No. 2246), masterful in colour, composition, and drawing, 
but chiefly notable for its subtlety of expression. There 
is also a lovely Ruisdael—‘“‘ The Rhine near Wijk — by 
Duurstede”’ (No. 2074), a fine grouping of river and sky, 
which Fromentin calls “‘ the highest expression of Ruisdael’s 
lofty and significant manner. Perhaps the best of Adriaen 
van de Velde’s works is No. 1023, which shows himself and 
his family in an outdoor grouping, near Haarlem. It is 
a gracious picture, full of coolness, and with a curiously 
soft bloom in the atmosphere. 

One of the most famous of Frans Hals’ works is the so- 
called portrait of himself and his second wife, Lysbeth 
Remiers (No. 1084). “The work is truly regarded as 
one of the most characteristic portrait groups extant, 
although the question has been unnecessarily raised as to 
the identity of the couple. There is a jolly bond of good 
fellowship between them. . : . As to the matter of 
technic, it is in the master’s strongest style ; especially 
is the painting of his black dress superb.”’—Preyer. 

There are, of course, a great many more masterpieces 
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than those which have been noted above. Indeed, the 
difference between the best and the second best of the 
works of the seventeenth-century Dutchmen is hardly 
discernible except to the connoisseur. All are superb— 
all, indeed, are masterpieces; and are of that restful, 
homely character which makes the Rijks Museum one of 
the least fatiguing collections in the world. Jn addition 
to the seventeenth-century works there are, of course, 
some beautiful examples of later Dutch painting—and 
some examples that are not beautiful; there is also a 
choice collection of foreign works, with fine Daubigny’s, 
Mouet’s, and one of the best-known early Whistlers. The: 
following brief Catalogue is designed to give some indica- 
tion to the Rooms. To begin with, the pictures are on 
the first floor. 

The ground floor, in various rooms in the eastern half 
of the building, contains the Dutch Museum (catalogue 
I gulden), presenting a comprehensive survey of industrial 
art in the Netherlands from the time of Charlemagne 
to the commencement of the present century. 

Passing through the Hall, leaving the handsome stair- 
case to the Picture Gallery on the right, a flight of steps 
leads to the East Court, containing a collection of Dutch 
national costumes and very interesting military, naval, 
and Colonial collections of guns, armour, uniforms, models 
of ships, and in a glass cabinet are the relics of the Expedi- 
tion of Barents and Heemskerck, who explored Nova 
Zembla in .1595-96 in an attempt to find a passage to 
China round the North Cape. The relics were discovered 
in Barents’ winter house on the island in 1871 by Captain 
Karlsen, a Norwegian navigator. 

A staircase in the Court leads to the Ecclesiastical 
Department, which illustrates the development of ecclesi- 
astical art in the Netherlands from the Carlovingian period 
to the seventeenth century. Several rooms are devoted 
to secular architecture, and include a highly interesting 
series of apartments in the Old Dutch style. Many rooms . 
are devoted to collections of glass and jewellery (English, 
French, Dutch, Venetian, German), ceilings, panelling, 
Oriental weapons, carvings, etc. 

Returning by the staircase and the east entrance, the 
western main entrance leads to the western half of the 
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ground floor (in the western wing of which is a convenient 
restaurant), where will be found (Room 203) a valuable 
collection of porcelain and lacquer work, principally 
Chinese and Japanese; and adjoining the next is the 
Cabinet of Engravings, an extensive and highly valuable 
collection, chiefly of works by Rembrandt and his con- 
temporaries and pupils. The collection includes 400 
albums of the works of different masters, 400 drawings, 
and 150,000 plates. 

To the south of the Cabinet of Engravings, in a project- 
ing wing, is the Library, the upper rooms containing 
collections of coins. Adjoining the Cabinet of Engravings 
is the Admiral’s Room (No. 189), containing pictures of 
sea fights, portraits of naval heroes; then follow rooms 
occupied by the Antiquarian Society, with furniture dating 
from the seventeenth century, porcelain, and some paint- 
ings. Descending the staircase you come to the West 
Court (No. 209), containing a valuable collection of casts, 
models of sculptures in terra-cotta, etc. 

Picture Gallery (first floor). 

The handsome staircase in the east and west vestibules 
leads to the first floor, which is occupied by the Gallery 
of Paintings. The Gallery now contains 1700 pictures, 
of which Rembrandt’s Night Watch (the Sortie of the 
Company of Frans Banning Coq), the Syndics of the 
Drapers, and the Anatomical Lesson, and B. van der 
Helst’s Banquet of the Archers, and the Company of 
Captain Roelof Bicker, are the masterpieces. Changes in 
the hanging arrangements are frequent; it is therefore 
difficult to give a reliable list of the position and numbers 
of the paintings, but with the help of the catalogue, by 
Dr A. Bredius, and the accompanying plans (pp. 146-7), 
the eae brief description of the gallery will be found 
useful. 

The new annexe, specially lighted, and reserved for 
Rembrandt’s pictures (see plan), was opened (September 
1906) shortly after the Tercentenary celebration (July 
1906) of the painter’s birth (see also p. 109). 

From the large vestibule, adorned with stained-glass 
windows and hung with tapestries, the visitor enters the 
Hall of Honour, in the centre of the building, with four 
rooms on each side, giving access to the various saloons. 
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At the end of the Hall or Gallery is the Rembrandt Annexe, 
containing the large and well-known canvas called Rem- 
brandt’s Night Watch (No. 2016), painted in 1642, repre- 
senting the Sortie of the Company of Frans Banning Coq, 
also, in separate rooms, the Anatomical Lesson (No. 2018), 
and the Syndics of the Drapers (No. 2017). The Night 
Watch was painted in 1642, and measures I1 ft. g in. by 
14 ft. 3 in. It is Rembrandt’s best-known picture. 

In the room preceding the annexe is another celebrated 
picture (already mentioned), B. van der Helst’s Banquet 
of the Archers, No. 1135. To the left, No. 1085, a fine 
work by Frans Hals, Captain Reael’s Company of 
Archers, and opposite the entrance is P. van der Helst’s 
Captain Bicker’s Company of Archers (32 figures), No. 
1134. . 

Leaving this room, pass through Room 236 to the 
International Room, No. 235, containing paintings by 
Van Dyck, Murillo, Rubens, Teniers, De Crayer, Neeffs, 
Jordaens, and others. 

Room No. 228 is occupied by the Early Dutch Masters, 
and No. 227 by Dutch paintings of the sixteenth century, 
many of them of no importance, some by unknown 
masters. 

The Room of Anatomical Paintings, No. 220, depicts 
anatomical lectures, with portraits of eminent professors 
of medicine and surgery in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries at Amsterdam. 

To the right is the Portrait Room, No. 214, of no par- 
ticular interest. Adjoining the Portrait Room are five 
rooms of Dutch cabinet pictures by Mieris, Ruisdael, 
Wouverman, Van Haerlem, Van Ostade, J. Steen, Kalff, 
F. Hals, Van der Neer, J. Hackaert—small paintings, but 
many of them very beautiful. Crossing the vestibule to 
the western half of the building are other five rooms of 
Dutch cabinet paintings, more or less similar to those 
described above. 

The rooms to the left, Nos. 269, 265, and 263, contain 
the Van der Hoop Collection, bequeathed to the city by 
Mr A. van der Hoop and his widow in 1880. This splendid 
gift contains examples by Rubens, Rembrandt, J. Steen, 
D. Teniers, Van Delft, Ruisdael, Van Mieris, Van der 
Neer, Van der Hoop, Wouverman, Dou, Van de Velde, 
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Maes ; and in the next room, Cuyp, Berchem, Van Ostade- 
Van de Velde, F. Bol, Maes, and Van der Voort. 

The Orange Room, No. 260, contains a number of por- 
traits of Princes of Orange-Nassau, miniatures, etc. The 
Historical Gallery is a long room, No. 255, divided into 
five sections. Room No. 248, called the Regent Room, 
displays furniture of the seventeenth century, marble 
medallions, busts, etc., and in the adjoining cabinet a 
few paintings and curiosities. The Van de Poll Room, 
No. 261, contains fifty-two Dutch pictures of the seven- 
teenth century by Van Dyck, Paul Potter, Van de Velde, 
Hondecoeter, Ruisdael, Mieris, and others. The collection 
was bequeathed to the museum in 1880 by Baron J. S. H. 
van de Poll. The Dupper Room, No. 262, the contents 
bequeathed to the museum by M. L. Dupper of Dort, 
contains sixty-four good examples of the seventeenth- 
century Dutch paintings by Van de Velde, Jan Steen, Van 
Ostade, Dou, Ruisdael, Van Hoogstraten, Wouverman, 
and others. 

A collection of modern paintings, by Dutch masters, 
belonging to the museum, is housed in an annexe. A 
number of pictures by Jozef Israéls, including (No. 1284 h), 
The Jewish Wedding, has lately been presented to the 
museum by Mr J. C. J. Drucker, of London. They are 
in the “ Jozef Israels” Room. Entrance behind the main 
building in the Hobbema Straat. 

National Guard Museum, in three rooms, consisting of 
weapons, uniforms, pictures, and musical instruments. 
On the first floor is the Picture Gallery, containing a valu- 
able collection of some 200 paintings, chiefly by modern 
Dutch artists, including Therese Schwartze, Israéls, Ver- 
schuur, Van Os, Mesdag, Bisschop, Meyer, Mieris, Bilders, 
Ary Scheffer, Gieive, and others. The paintings are dis- 
played in nine rooms. Admission to the Picture Gallery 
free daily (except Tuesdays) from 10 to 5; Sundays and 
holidays, 12.30 to 5. 

The artists’ names and often the titles are attached 
to the frames. There are several works by Joseph Israels, 
one of the finest of modern Dutch artists. His A Son of | 
the Ancient People is a wonderful study. A powerful 
and pathetic work is his Passing Mother’s Grave. 

Jacob Maris is well represented; and there is a 
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magnificent Anton Mauve, The Woodcutters. Johannes 
Bosbooms has several typical church interiors, and Mesdag 
(p. 97) several typical marine works. The Cradle, by 
Albert Neuhuys, is notable. D. A. C. Artz, C. Bisschop, 
D. Bles, Herman ten Kate, and P. F. Gieive are all 
worthily represented, and Cornelis Springer has several 
pleasing city views. There are some beautiful landscape 
pieces by Bakhuyzen, Roelofs, Gabriel, Bilders, Jansen, 
Vakken, Poggenbeek, Bastert, Spol, Du Chattel, and De 
Bock. The works by Therese Schwartze, especially 
Lutheran Confirmation Class, should be noted, and 
Haverman’s The Flight is finely vigorous. 

The works by foreign artists are all of a high order, 
though the Barbizon pieces are second in importance to 
the Mesdag collection at the Hague. Of the Belgian 
works there are several notable pieces, including an inter- 
esting genre by Prud’hon, “ Les Plaisirs de Amour.” 

A few steps away from the Rijks Museum, from which 
it is reached by the Paulus Potter Straat, is the Stadeliyjks, 
or Municipal Museum (open daily, except Tuesday, 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. ; Sunday, 12.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; admission free 
to all parts except the Suasso Collection, for which you 
pay 1 gulden). The ground floor is composed of a number 
of rooms named after the Suasso family, the collection 
having been bequeathed by Madame Sophia Augusta 
Lopez-Suasso, The rooms are furnished in the style at 
one time affected by the best Dutch families, and the 
furniture and hangings were brought hither from old 
houses in the Heerengracht and Keizersgracht. ‘‘ The 
kitchen is one of the prettiest things in Holland—with 
its shining brass and copper, its delicate and dainty tiles, 
and its air of cheerful brightness. Some of the carving 
in the other rooms is superb; the silver, the china, the 
clocks are all of the choicest.’’ On the right of the vesti- 
bule is the Medico-Pharmaceutical Museum displayed in 
five rooms. 


Both Rijks Museum collections and the Stadelijks, if 
taken in full doses, are apt to be a little heady—though 
less so than most museums—and it is agreeable, therefore, 
to find, close at hand, a pleasant little park, with shady 
drives and walks, pretty views, and a café. This is the 
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Vondel Park, in which public concerts are given every 
Friday evening, in summer, from 7 to 9, and on Sunday 
afternoons. In the centre of the grounds is a statue to 
Joost van den Vondel, a celebrated Dutch poet (d. 1679), 
whose Gujsbrecht van Amstel, founded on the tradition of 
the destruction of Amsterdam, is still annually performed. 
Near the statue is the Pavilion Café, and farther along is 
the Melkhuis. In the Vossiusstraat, which runs along 
one side of the Vondel Park, is the Blind Asylum, “one 
of the most admirable institutions of the kind.” As 
already indicated, the Dutch have always shown a generous 
and wise charity to the poor and infirm of their people. 
There are over a hundred philanthropic institutions in 
Amsterdam. 

Behind thé Riks-Museum is Hobbema Straat where, 
at No. 22, is the Permanent Exhibition of appliances for 
the prevention of accidents and diseases in factories and 
workshops (admission free; open daily, except on 
Wednesdays, from 10 a.m., to 4 p.m.; Wednesday from 
7 to 9 p.m. Open on the Ist and 3rd Sunday of the 
month from 1 to 4 p.m.). The object of this institution 
is to make known the latest methods of protection pro- 
vided for workmen to prevent accidents and to improve 
the hygienic conditions of their homes. 


The National Dockyard, on the Island of Katten, the 
largest naval depot in Holland, may be visited on pro- 
duction of an order obtained through a consul. The 
Naval Academy, on the Prins Hendrikkade, can be visited 
daily except Saturday and Sunday. In the Prins Hendrik- 
kade, at No. 131, is the house once occupied by Admiral 
de Ruyter. 

The Harbour and Ship Canals.—The water of the Zuyder 
Zee does not flow freely in and out of the Y, but is regulated 
by enormous sluices. In severe winters the Y is frozen 
over, as in 1794-95, when French cavalry and artillery 
attacked and captured the frozen-in Dutch fleet opposite 
Amsterdam. A magnificent view of Amsterdam is gained 
when steaming across the Y, though it is, unfortunately, 
interfered with by the new Central Railway Station and 
Docks. Originally all the commerce of Amsterdam was 
carried on by way of the Zuyder Zee, but as the gulf got 
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shallower, and a dangerous bar, accumulating at the mouth 
of the Y, increased the risk already in existence from the 
larger dimensions of the ships, the citizens of the city 
found their trade gradually slipping away to Rotterdam. 
It was decided, therefore, in the year 1819, to render 
Amsterdam independent of the Zuyder Zee by forming a 
canal to the ocean. The king was in favour of the direct 
route since adopted, but private interests prevailed, and 
the Grand Ship Canal of North Holland was constructed, 
in six years, from Amsterdam to Nieuwediep, near the 
Helder, a distance of 46 miles. It was a great enterprise, 
and of enormous benefit to the Hollanders. Still, it had 
its disadvantages, and, above all, its delays ; large vessels 
had to leave part of their cargoes at Nieuwediep, and the 
Hollanders nursed a growing desire for a more direct and 
more expeditious route between their capital and the 
German Ocean. 

The whole outlay, including the cost of the protecting 
dyke at the east end near the village of Schellingwoude, 
amounted to 35,000,000 fl., of which 6,000,000 fl. were 
contributed by the city of Amsterdam and upwards of 
10,000,000 fl. defrayed by the sale of reclaimed land (at 
an average price of 1200 fl. per acre), while the remainder 
was bought by the Government. Near the locks is 
[jmuiden. 

Steamboats leave the De Ruyter Kade, Amsterdam (be- 
hind the Central Station) several times daily for Ijmuiden, 
making the trip in less than two hours. The return journey 
can be made by train or the autobus. A branch line con- 
nects Ijmuiden with Velsen, a station south of Beverwijk. 
Ijmuiden (pop., with Velsen, 31,500), is an important 
fishing village, and good sea-fishing may be obtained from 
the piers (British Vice-Consul). It is also interesting to visit 
the magnificent system of locks which has been constructed 
on a central branch of the canal between the old locks and 
the iron-clad fortress that divides the entrance. 

In order to protect the North Sea Canal from the Zuyder 
Zee a huge dam, 1} miles in length, has been constructed 
across the east mouth of the Y at Schellingwoude. The 
middle of this embankment is broken by five colossal locks, 
three of them intended for the passage of vessels, while 
the two others are used for regulating the amount of water 
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in the canal. The largest is about 110 yards in length, 
22 yards in width, and deep enough for vessels of very 
large tonnage. The two heaviest of the fifty-six ponder- 
ous lock gates, twenty-two of which are constructed of 
iron and thirty four of wood, weigh 34 tons each. The 
cost of the locks alone has amounted to nearly 6,000,000 fl. 

Steamers from the viaduct at the south-east corner of 
the Central Station at Amsterdam make the trip to Schel- 
ingwoude every hour from 6.30 a.m. to noon, and from 
2.30 to 7.30 p.m. 

In 1916 a scheme for reclaiming the Zuyder Zee was 
laid before the Dutch Parliament, and was sanctioned in 
tg18* This project, when carried out, will mean the 
reclamation of 1815 square miles of the Zuyder Zee and the 
conversion of the remaining 557 square miles into a fresh- 
water lake. ‘This will be effected by the construction of 
an embankment 18.3 miles long, carrying a double line of 
railway and a road for ordinary traffic from Ewyksluis to 
the south-west corner of the Island of Wieringen, so called 
from the beds of “ wier”’ or sea separating the island from 
the mainland; and from the north-east corner of the 
island to Piaam in Friesland. Work was commenced in 
1924, and the entire scheme is expected to be finished by . 
1934- 

Excursions from Amsterdam.—From the Quay Rokin, 
opposite the Bank of the Netherlands, excursions by 
motor-boat through the canals and harbours can be made 
from June Ist. From the Wharves De Ruyterkade ex- 
cursions can be made on the Y Gulf. From Wharf 12 De 
Ruyterkade, behind the Central Station, the steamer 
Alkmaar Packet to Velsen (14 hours) and Ijmuiden (14 
hours). From Wharf rr De Ruyterkade, behind the Cen- 
tral Station, by steamer of the “‘ Zaandamsche Stoomvaart- 
Maatschappij’’ to Zaandam (4 hour). From Wharf 10 De 
Ruyterkade, behind the Central Station, by steamer 
Alkmaar Packet to Alkmaar and back; the excursion 
takes 24 hours. From Wharf 5 and 8 De Ruyterkade, 
behind the Central Station, by Verschure & Co.’s 
boats to the Island of Marken, via Broek in Waterland, 
Monnikendam, Volendam, and returning by way of the 
Zuyder Zee. This excursion may be made from May Ist 
to September 3oth, fl. 4.50. The North Holland Tram- 
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way Co. also run a fast service to these villages from their 
Wharf opposite the Central Station. From Ist June to 
30th September the North Holland Tramway Co., in con- 
junction with the Alkmaar Packet, arrange round trips 
as follows: Amsterdam, Purmerend, Beemster, Schermer, 
Alkmaar, Wormerveer, Koog a/d Zaan, Zaandam, Amster- 
dam. To Aalsmeer and the Polders of the Haarlemmer- 
meer by rail from Willemsparkweg Station or by boat 
from the Schinkelkade Wharf. To the district called 
*T Gooi, in which are the villages of Muiden, Naarden, 
Bussum, Huizen, and Hilversum, by steam-tram from 
Weesperpoort Station, or by rail from the Central Station. 
A steam ferry goes every quarter of an hour from the De 
Ruyterkade, near the Central Station, to the Old Tolhuts 
or Custom House, a popular café and tea garden where, 
during the summer, a military band plays on Sunday 
and Thursday evenings ; concerts are occasionally given. 
Here are the massive gates at the entrance of the North 
Holland Canal, which extends a distance of 46 miles to 
the Helder (see p. 170). 

Steam Tramways.—Starting from a separate station 
outside the Weesp Station, there is a service every hour 
by Muiden to Muiderberg, and every two hours on to 
Laren and Hilversum. Muiden, 74 miles to the east of 
Amsterdam, is a curiously medieval-looking place situated 
at the mouth of the River Vecht and surrounded by 
moats and fortifications. It has a delightfully pictur- 
esque, ancient castle (admission free; week-days, 10-5, 
Sundays, I-5) in which Count Floris V was imprisoned 
during the thirteenth century. It doubtless occasioned 
some reflections in the mind of the noble prisoner, 
for he himself had earlier caused it to be restored and 
strengthened. Peter Cornellissen Hooft, the poet and 
historian, was at one time the custodian of the castle. 
Beyond Muiden the tramway goes to Hakkelaaresburg, and 
then follows Muiderberg, a bathing resort on the Zuyder 
Zee with a beautiful beech grove in the centre of the 
village, a square-towered church, and a celebrated echo. 
A little farther along is Naarden. 

Naarden.—Naarden also is a picturesquely medieval 
town surrounded by moats and fortifications. It has a 
fine early seventeenth-century town hall and an interesting 
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church of the eleventh century. Naarden played an impor- 
tant part during the wars against Spain when, in 1572, it 
was besieged by Don Frederic, who had come from Zutphen, 
where not a citizen had been left alive. Don Frederic 
demanded the surrender of the town on the 22nd November. 
His demand was answered with the declaration that, 
“They had thus far held the city for the King and the 
Prince of Orange, and, with God’s help, would continue 
so to do.’ As the messengers departed a madman, climb- 
ing to the ramparts, added to the proud words of defiance 
uttered by the burghers, by firing a culverin among them. 
Meanwhile the citizens set about preparing for resistance 
and despatched messengers to patriot generals nearest to 
them, soliciting reinforcements. It was, however, with 
little result, and capitulation was counselled by some of 
the most influential commanders. The burghers saw that 
any attempt at resistance would have been suicidal, and 
accordingly endeavoured to make terms with Don Frederic, 
who, however, refused to receiye their envoys. Without 
further ado Don Frederic moved up his army and pro- 
ceded to invest the city. ‘‘ Senator Gerrit was then 
directed to return to Naarden, and to bring out a more 
numerous deputation on the following morning, duly 
empowered to surrender the place. The envoy accord- 
ingly returned next day, accompanied by Lambert Hor- 
tensius, rector of a Latin accademy, together with four 
other citizens. Before this deputation had reached 
Bussum, they were met by Julian Romero, who informed. 
them that he was commissioned to treat with them on 
the part of Don Frederic. He demanded the keys of 
the city, and gave the deputation a solemn pledge that 
the lives and property of all the inhabitants should be 
sacredly respected. To attest this assurance, Don Julian 
gave his hand three several times to Lambert Hortensius. 
A soldier's word thus plighted, the commissioners, without 
exchanging any written documents, surrendered the keys, 
and immediately afterwards accompanied Romero into 
the city, who was soon followed by five or six hundred 
musketeers. 

“To give these guests an hospitable reception, all the 
housewives of the city at once set about preparations for 
a sumptuous feast, to which the Spaniards did ample 
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justice, while the colonel and his officers were entertained 
by Senator Gerrit at his own house. As soon as this 
conviviality had come to an end, Romero, accompanied 
by his host, walked into the square. The great bell had 
been meantime ringing, and the citizens had been sum- 
moned to assemble in the Gast Huis Church, then used as 
a town hall. In the course of a few minutes 500 had 
entered the-building, and stood quietly awaiting whatever 
measures might be offered for their deliberation. Sud- 
denly a priest, who had been pacing to and fro before the 
church door, entered the building and bade them all 
prepare for death ; but the announcement, the prepara- 
tion, and the death, were simultaneous. The door was 
flung open, and a band of armed Spaniards rushed. across 
the sacred threshold. They fired a single volley upon 
the defenceless herd, and then sprang in upon them with 
sword and dagger. A yell of despair arose as the miser- 
able victims saw how hopelessly they were engaged, and 
beheld the ferocious faces of their butchers. The carnage 
within that narrow space was compact and rapid. Within 
a few minutes all were despatched, and among them 
Senator Gerrit, from whose table the Spanish commander 
had but just risen. The church was then set on fire, and 
the dead and dying were consumed to ashes together. 
“Inflamed, but not satiated, the Spaniards then rushed 
into the streets, thirsty for fresh horrors. The houses 
were all rifled of their contents, and men were forced to 
carry the booty to the camp, who were then struck dead as 
their reward. The town was then fired in every direction, 
that the skulking citizens might be forced from their 
hiding-places. As fast as they came forth they were put 
to death by their impatient foes. Some were pierced with 
raplers, some were chopped to pieces with axes, some 
were surrounded in the blazing streets by troops of 
laughing soldiers, intoxicated, not with wine but with 
blood, who tossed them to and fro with their lances, and 
derived a wild amusement from their dying agonies. 
Those who attempted resistance were crimped alive like 
fishes, and left to gasp themselves to death in lingering 
torture. The soldiers, becoming more and more insane, 
as the foul work went on, opened the veins of some 
of their victims, and drank their blood as if it were 
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wine. Some of the burghers were for a time spared, 
that they might witness the violation of their wives and 
daughters, and were then butchered in company with 
these still more unfortunate victims. Miracles of brutality 
were accomplished. Neither church nor hearth was 
sacred. Men were slain, women outraged at the altars, 
in the streets, in their blazing homes. The life of Lambert 
Hortensius was spared out of regard to his learning and 
genius, but he hardly could thank his foes for the boon, 
for they struck his only son dead, and tore his heart out 
before his father’s eyes. Hardly any man or woman sur- 
vived, except by accident. A body of some hundred 
burghers made their escape across the snow into the open 
country. They were, however, overtaken, stripped stark 
naked, and hung upon the trees by the feet, to freeze, or 
to perish by a more lingering death. Most of them soon 
died, but twenty, who happened to be wealthy, succeeded, 
after enduring much torture, in purchasing their lives 
of their inhuman persecutors. The principal burgomaster, 
Heinrich Lambertszoon, was less fortunate. Known to 
be affluent, he was tortured by exposing the soles of his 
feet to a fire until they were almost consumed. On pro- 
mise that his life should be spared he then agreed to pay 
a heavy ransom ; but hardly had he furnished the stipu- 
lated sum when, by express order of Don Frederic himself, 
he was hanged in his own doorway, and his dissevered 
limbs afterwards nailed to the gates of the city. 

“Nearly all the inhabitants of Naarden, soldiers and 
citizens, were thus destroyed; and now Don Frederic 
issued peremptory orders that no one, on pain of death, 
should give lodging or food to any fugitive. He likewise 
forbade to the dead all that could now be forbidden them— 
a grave. Three weeks long did these unburied bodies 
pollute the streets, nor could the few wretched women, 
who still cowered within such houses as had escaped the 
flames, ever move from their lurking places without tread- 
ing upon the festering remains of what had been their 
husbands, their fathers, or their brethren. Such was the 
express command of him whom the flatterers called the 
‘most divine genius ever known.’ Shortly afterwards came 
an order to dismantle the fortifications, which had certainly 
proved sufficiently feeble in the hour of need, and to raze 
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what was left of the city from the surface of the earth. 
The work was faithfully accomplished, and for a long time 
Naarden ceased to exist.” 

A little farther along is Busswm, where Don Frederic had 
his headquarters before he moved on to the massacre at 
Naarden. The place is now famous for the inn of Jan 
Tabak. Laren is a pleasant little village in which the 
people still retain their ancient costumes. Their religion is 
Roman Catholic, and Laren is said to be the only spot in 
Holland where a public procession, headed by the clergy, 
is annually allowed at the great Church festival. In the 
neighbourhood there are pleasant shady walks, but its 
principal claim to honour is that it was the home of Anton 
Mauve. ‘“‘No great painter of nature probably ever 
adapted less than Mauve. His pictures, oils and water- 
colours alike, are the real thing, very true, very beautiful, 
low toned, always with a touch of wistfulness and melan- 
choly.” In nearly all of his pictures there are peasants 
and cows. ‘‘ What a spot of red was to Corot, the blue 
linen jacket of the Dutch peasant was to his disciple.” <A 
colony of artists has been attracted to Laren by the fame 
of its illustrious resident. Laren is connected by a branch 
tramway with Huizen, a fishing village, very bright and 
amusing on Sunday when the fleet is in and the people 
are out arrayed in their costumes. The tramway also runs 
on to Hilversum (Hotels, see pp. vii-viii), a prosperous town 
of 44,600 inhabitants and much resorted to in summer by 
Amsterdam’s wealthy merchants. It is sheltered by 
woods of beech and fir, and has a nine-hole golf links, 
about half a mile from the station. There is an autobus 
service from the station to the town. Anautobusisalsorun 
to Laren, Blaricum, Huizen, Baarn, Nederhorst den Berg, 
Ankeveen , Vreeland, Loosdrecht, and ’s Graveland. 

Amsterdam to Volendam, Marken, and Edam.—(1) Several 
circular trips are arranged from Amsterdam by the follow- 
ing routes: Steamer from the quay across the Y to the 
station of the Tweede Noord Hollandsche Tramweg ; 
thence by tram via Broek-in-Waterland to Monnikendam ; 
then to Edam, whence tram or houseboat to Volendam ; 
thence by boat to Marken and back to Monnikendam, 
returning by tram to Amsterdam. Included among the 
circular trips arranged by Cook’s daily in summer is the 
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following: From Amsterdam by steam yacht on the 
Zuyder Zee to the Isle of Marken and Volendam, returning 
by the canals, and halting at Monnikendam and Broek-in- 
Waterland ; also a circular excursion from Amsterdam by 
steamer, steam tram, “‘ botter’’ (a native sailing boat), 
and “‘ trekschuit’’ (towed houseboat), or tram, stopping 
at Broek, Monnikendam, the Isle of Marken, Volendam, 
and Edam. (2) A second method is by the canal route, 
leaving the Prins Hendrikkade (from April to middle of 
October) by boat for Broek-in-Waterland, then on to 
Monnikendam, and across to Marken and Volendam. 
(3) Finally there is the independent route. Amsterdam to 
Kwadijk, on the Enkhuizen line, then by tram to Edam 
and Volendam, whence boat to Marken and Monnikendam ; 
thence steam tram to Broek and Amsterdam; or (4) 
Autobus from Amsterdam to Broek-in-Waterland, Monni- 
kendam, and Edam, whence Volendam and Marken. 

The trip from Amsterdam to Marken and Volendam has 
become an essential part of the Dutch tour—the attraction 
is largely the costumes of the people, and then the curious 
nature of the villages, and the picturesque activities 
incident to sea-fishing. The costumes worn by the Mark- 
eners and Volendamers are those with which foreigners 
are most familiar from theatrical or other artistic repre- 
sentations, and the groups of people—grandmothers and 
grandchildren all dressed alike—met with at both these 
places, set against characteristic backgrounds, have all 
the charm of little scenes on Delft china. 

Broek-in-Waterland, the first stopping-place, is a flourish- 
ing little village (pop. 1800), attractively situated on a creek 
called the Havenrak. It is approached by a gracious, tree- 
shaded canal, and is overlooked by a very noble church 
tower. It is full of quaint conceits and oddities, and is 
extravagantly clean. “If a company of children were to 
be allowed to manage a small republic entirely alone, the 
whimsical millionaire who fathered the republic might do 
worse than buy up this village for the experiment.” All the 
houses are of wood and are approached by queer little 
bridges. In the old church there is some interesting 
carving on the pulpit, and an ancient stained-glass window, 
in which the burning of a former church is portrayed. 
There are also some fine lamps. Adjoining the village hall 
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is a model dairy, interesting because of the extreme meas- 
ures taken to ensure cleanliness. 

Then comes Monnikendam (pop. 2600), one of the most 
lovable little towns in all Holland, “‘ the first among those 
entirely charming, quiet, cleanly, and bright-coloured little 
towns that henceforward, going north, we shall see.’’? Monni- 
kendam was formerly a town of great importance, though 
now it is only a small village. The old Church (10 cents) is 
interesting, and has an oak-wagon roof resting on twenty- 
four columns ; the carving on the choir-screen and gates, 
and especially on the stone font (1340), should be noted. 
The tower may be ascended. But the pleasantest thing in 
Monnikendam is its fifteenth-century Tower, the remaining 
vestige of the old Stadhuis. It is a beautiful thing, with 
a delightful peal of bells, and a set of mechanical figures 
which dance at the striking of every hour. Beyond the 
church there is a charming street of ancient houses, 
gabled and red-roofed, leading down to the water’s edge. 
Occasionally the houses have quaint little mottoes carved 
upon them. For example, over a milk-shop appears the 
inscription, “‘ Looft Godt boven al,’ ‘“ Let all cattle praise 
God.” 

The view of Monnikendam from the sea, as you sail 
away, is very charming, with its harbour full of boats and 
its green shores rising to solemn old houses that once were 
filled with the merchandise of an exceedingly flourish- 
ing town. Little boats ply between Monnikendam and 
Marken. ‘‘ Every one had heard of the island of Marken, 
with its small population of fisher-folk, little wooden houses, 
and wonderful costumes. They may also have been told 
by their friends, as we had, that the Marken people had 
been so spoilt by tourists, and were so troublesome, that 
it was no longer a pleasure to visit them. If so, they may 
rest assured that Marken is thereby greatly maligned. 
The people are gentle-mannered and friendly without being 
aggressive. They are Protestant, and very poor. It is 
difficult to see how they live, except by fishing. Their 
little painted wooden houses are scattered on small hillocks 
rising out of the Zuyder Zee, so that Marken appears to be 
a little congeries of islands rather than one. The costumes 
are quite as picturesque as, and unlike, any others in 
Holland.” Altogether, Marken must on no account be 
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omitted from a visit to Holland. The population of the 
island is about 1400. The little painted houses of Marken, 
and the picturesque costumes of the people, are its chief 
attraction. 

The attractions of Volendam (pop., see Edam), the next 
stopping-place, are much the same. The harbours of both 
places are full of life, colour, and oddity, and few places 
offer more opportunity to the photographer or the artist. 
Volendam has quite a colony of artists, and the Hotel 
Spaander (pp. vii-vili) is decorated with numerous examples 
of the work of its visitors, some of whom have an inter- 
national reputation. The proprietor is accordingly very 
proud of his possessions. The trousers of the men at 
Volendam are cut long, while at Marken they are full and 
short ; and at Volendam they are adorned with silver 
crown-pieces ; both at Marken and Volendam the collar 
is fastened with a silver or gold brooch. In the autumn 
occurs an annual pilgrimage, by the Volendamers, who 
are Catholics, to Kevelaer in Germany. It is usual to 
inspect the interior of one of the houses, which are models 
of cleanliness and system. The housewives, both at 
Marken and Volendam, who display their houses, expect 
a small gratuity. 

You call next at Edam, once a city of great import- 
ance, and still to be ranked as a significant town (pop. 
about 8000, with Volendam), largely because of its trade 
in cheeses. Edam cheeses are famous. They differ 
from those of Alkmaar in their colour, which is red, 
while the Alkmaar cheeses are yellow. At one time the 
Counts of Friesland had a residence here, and the vestiges 
of it are still pointed out at asmallinn. The Stadhuis (fee 
to cents) has a few paintings, and the Groote Kerk of St 
Nicholas (fee 10 cents; sacristan at No. 37 Kerkstraat) 
is interesting for its stained glass; at the rear there is a 
pretty little cemetery. The Aardappelhuis (open 9-2 and 
1-6, 25 cents) has a beautiful facade and some delightful 
windows. It houses a small museum, and is fitted up as 
far as possible to resemble a ship. There are some very 
charming spots throughout Edam, very quiet and gracious 
and old; and one little street, leading to the sea, is full of 
precious little houses, of the toy-box variety. In the 
Stadhuis, and also in the Town Hall, three fantastic 
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individuals, who once adorned the streets of Edam, are 
commemorated. These are Peter Dircksz, Jan Cornellissen, 
and Trijntje Kever. Peter had a beard so long that if 
left unlooped it trailed on the ground ; Jan at one period 
weighed 32 stone 6 pounds, and Trijntje was a giantess of 
nine feet. One of her shoes is preserved. 

There is an autobus from Edam to Amsterdam. 

From Edam there is steam tram to Kwadijk-Edam on 
the line to Hoorn. Near by is Purmerend (pop. about 
6560), connected with Edam by steamer, a modern settle- 
ment in the centre of three polders, the Purmer, Wormer, 
and Beewsler. It is surrounded by dairy farms, and on 
market days its streets and canals are too small to contain 
the volume of people with their cattle, vegetables, fruit, 
poultry, and dairy produce. The old Town Hall, with 
some paintings, and the Herwormde Kerk, are both worth 
a visit. 

Amsterdam to Zaandam.—By steamer of the Zaan- 
damsche Stoomvaartmaatschappij Wharff II de Ruyter- 
kade, at the rear of the Central Station (or by ¢vain in about 
ten minutes). The boat goes north from the De Ruyter- 
kade, with the Tolhuis (p. 155) on the right and the West 
Dock and Timber Harbour on the left. It comes presently, 
on the right, to the dykes of the Buiksloter Hampolder ; 
and then, continuing up the Y gulf, with the Landsmeer 
Canal to the right, enters the North Sea Canal. Presently 
the junction of the canal with the Zaan is reached. On 
the banks of the Zaan are the innumerable windmills for 
which this neighbourhood is celebrated. They work the 
saw-mills which take the timber that is seen in huge quan- 
tities near the mills. 

Zaandam is a large town of some 30,000 souls, who live in 

- treen or red-tiled houses strung picturesquely along the 
_ right bank of the river, and straggling out to the villages of 
_ Koog-Zaandijk and Wormerveer. Its Post Office is in the 
_ Gedeempte Gracht 30, and its chief interest is the hut once 
occupied by Czar Peter the Great. The hut is open to 
visitors in summer, 9 to 12, 2 to 7; Sundays, 9 to 12 and 
2 to 4; a gratuity is expected. Peter the Great is said 
to have resided here in 1697—unkind people stress the 
fact that it was only for a week—when learning the trade 
of a shipwright. ° The Emperor Alexander I, when he 
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visited the hut in 1814, caused a tablet to be placed over 
the mantelpiece, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Nothing too 
small for a great man.’ Alexander’s name, with many 
others, is on the wall. The hut was enclosed with an iron 
building at the desire of Anna Pawlowna, a Grand Duchess 
of Russia, who became the wife of William II of Holland. 

The country along the Zaan, as far as Wormerveer (and 
beyond), is very agreeable in late summer. The steamers 
also run on to Krommenie. The country round about is 
what the Dutch call “ Holland op zyn smalst,” or “ at its 
narrowest.” “It is an assemblage of canals, lakes and 
watery polders, held together, apparently at hazard, by 
dykes, and not very good roads.”” Some of the boats from 
Amsterdam to Zaandam continue by the North Holland 
Canal to Alkmaar (p. 165). 

Amsterdam to Aalsmeeyv.—This is a journey by autobus 
or by tram and steamer (from the Schuckelkade, in about 
1} hours). At Aalsmeer the canal is bordered with houses 
surrounded by gardens, in which are dwarf trees clipped 
and trimmed in the most fantastic manner. The cumulative 
effect is very striking. 

Amsterdam to Alkmaar and the Helder.—Alkmaar may 
also be reached by tram, via Purmerend, every four hours, 
in 24 hours (see p. 163). The journey may also be made 
by steamer, in 24 hours, starting from Wharf ro de Ruyter- 
kade, behind the Central Station. 

Leaving Amsterdam, the line goes first to Haarlem 
(p. 115), proceeding thence through fertile, wooded acres 
to Bloemendael (p. 124) and Zandvoort (p. 124), followed 
by Velsen, where a line diverges to Ijmuiden (p. 153). 
The line then spans the North Sea Canal and comes to 
Beverwijk, much favoured as a country seat. From 
Beverwijk there is an autobus to Wijk-aan-Zee, a small, 
picturesque watering-place with a quaint church and in 
the old parts some curious, low, white houses (Hotel, pp. vii- 
viii). It is a walk of about forty-five minutes from Wijk- 
aan-Zee along the beach or the dunes to Ijmuiden. (Steamer 
from Beverwijk to Amsterdam daily except Sundays in 
about two hours ; steam tram to Haarlem and Alkmaar ; 
autobus to Haarlem.) A pleasant walk from Beverwijk is 
to the picturesque castle of Assumburg. 

The line now proceeds to Uitgeest, the junction for 
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Zaandam amd Amsterdam ; the next station is Castricum,. 
the scene of a battle between the French and the English 
on the gth October, 1799, in which the former, under 
General Brunne, were victorious. Then follows the 
station of Heilo, where there is a miraculous well which, 
says tradition, was dug by St Willebrord, the first Bishop 
of Utrecht. Then comes Alkmaar. 

Alkmaar (Hotel, see pp. vii-viil)—The town (pop. about 
26,500) derives its name, which means ‘‘ All Sea,” from 
the lake or morass which at one time surrounded it. 
It is renowned in the history of the Dutch struggle 
for independence by its heroic resistance to Don Frederic 
in 1573. After the conquest of Haarlem by the Spaniards, 
Duke Alva issued a proclamation threatening the entire 
depopulation of Holland unless the cities renounced their 
heretical religion. Alkmaar was the first to defy his decree, 
and on the 21st August Don Frederic with 16,000 veteran 
troops was established before the walls. The city was de- 
fended by a mere handful, some 800 soldiers and 1300 
burghers. There was, however, good reason for resistance 
on the part of these people. “If I take Alkmaar,” wrote 
Duke Alva to his royal master, ‘‘I am resolved not to 
leave a single creature alive; the knife shall be put to 
every throat. Since the example of Haarlem has proved 
of no use perhaps an example of cruelty will bring the other 
cities to their senses.’’ Daily skirmishes took place out- 
side the walls, and at last, on the 18th September, Don 
Frederic resolved upon assault. We quote from Motley. 
“Notwithstanding his seven months’ experience at 
Haarlem he still believed it certain that he should carry 
Alkmaar by storm. The attack took place at once upon 
the Frisian, and upon the red tower on the opposite side. 
Two choice regiments, recently arrived from Lombardy, 
led the onset, rending the air with their shouts, and con- 
fident of an easy victory. They were sustained by what 
seemed an overwhelming force of disciplined troops. Yet 
never, even in the recent history of Haarlem, had his 
attack been received by more dauntless breasts. Every 
living man was on the walls. The storming parties were 
assailed with cannon, with musketry, with pistols. Boiling 
water, pitch and oil, molten lead, and unslaked lime were 
poured upon them every morning. Hundreds of tarred and 
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burning hoops were skilfully quoited round the necks of 
the soldiers, who struggled in vain to extract themselves 
from these fiery ruffs, while as fast as any of the invaders 
planted foot upon the bridge, they were confronted face 
to face with sword and dagger by the burghers, who 
hurled them headlong into the moat below.”’ 

The attack was thrice renewed and thrice repulsed 
before darkness fell, and the Spaniards, utterly discomfited, 
were recalled from the walls. The burghers had beaten off 
a large and well-appointed army, and the Spaniards them- 
selves, aware of their opponents’ inferiority of numbers, 
could think of no explanation beyond the fact that the 
devil himself must have been in league with them. A 
fresh cannonade was launched the following day and the 
attack was ordered, but the Spanish soldiers had had 
enough of what they considered the devil’s tactics, and 
neither the entreaties nor the menaces of Don Frederic 
were of any avail. Finally the scale was turned by what 
at first might have been regarded as ill-fortune. The 
Spaniards had captured a messenger bearing despatches 
from the Prince of Orange who assured the people of 
Alkmaar that rather than permit their submission he 
would let in the sea. ‘‘ The resolution taken by Orange, 
of which Don Frederic was thus unintentionally made 
aware, to flood the country far and near rather than fail 
to protect Alkmaar, made a profound impression upon his 
mind. It was obvious that he was dealing with a deter- 
mined leader, and with desperate men. An attempt to 
carry the place by storm had signally failed, and he could 
not deceive himself as to the temper and disposition of 
his troops ever since that repulse. When it should become 
known that they were threatened with submersion in the 
ocean, in addition to all the other horrors of war, he had 
reason to believe that they would retire ignominiously 
from that remote and desolate sandhill, where, by remain- 
ing, they could only find a watery grave. These views 
having been discussed in a council of officers, the result 
was reached that sufficient had been already accomplished 
for the glory of the Spanish armies. Neither honour nor 
loyalty, it was thought, required that 16,000 soldiers 
should be sacrificed in a contest, not with man, but with 
the ocean. 
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“On the 8th October, accordingly, the siege, which had 
lasted seven weeks, was raised, and Don Frederic rejoined 
his father in Amsterdam. Ready to die in the last ditch, 
and to overwhelm both themselves and their foes in a 
common catastrophe, the Hollanders had at last com- 
pelled their haughty enemy to Mas from a position which 
he had so insolently assumed.” 

Post Office, 80 Gedempte Nieuwesloot. Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Office at the Weigh House. Hovse Tvams from station 
through the town. Steam Tramways to Egmont-aan-Zee in about 
twenty minutes; to Bergen and Bergen-aan-Zee (the latter in 
summer only); to Purmerend and Amsterdam (Central Station) 
in about 24 hours; to Schoorl in about twenty-five minutes. 
Steamers to Zaandyk, Helder, Zaandam, and Amsterdam daily ; 
to Purmerend and Amsterdam daily in summer. Autobus to 
Bergen, Lemmer, Oud Karspel, Camperduin, Dirkshoorn, Oude 
Niedorp, Uitgeest. 


Alkmaar’s houses are all of brick, and brick has also 
been used for the construction of the roads and streets. 
Its architecture has many of the usual Dutch character- 
istics, and the town is threaded by canals in every direction, 
always flanked by rows of leafy trees. Its central attrac- 
tion is, of course, the cheese market. It is to witness this 
market, which takes place on Fridays, that so many people 
visit the place. It has, however, certain other points of 
interest. 

To the west of the Langestraat, the principal street of 
the town, is the Groote Kerk, or Church of St Lawrence, 
a late Gothic structure, large, light, bare, and cold, “ with 
very attractive green curtains against its whitewash.” 
The sacristan is at No. 4, the end house in the square, 
and the admission fee (9-4) is 25 c. Within the church is a 
painting by Buys (1504), representing the seven works 
of mercy. The carved oak pulpit dates from 1665, and 
the organ from 1655. Suspended in the middle of the 
choir is a model of Admiral de Ruyter’s ship. The choir 
stalls are of painted oak, and in the choir is the tomb of 
Floris V, Count of Holland, who died in 1296. In the 
south transept is the engraved brass of Pieter Claas Planick 
(1546). On the wall of the ambulatory is a small organ 
dating from 1511, decorated with carved and coloured 
panels. 

Also in the Langestraat is the Stadhuis, the sixteenth- 
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century structure, containing the archives and the Muni- 
cipal Museum (admission on week-days, 9 to 12 and 
2 to 3.30, 25 c.). The museum contains a collection of 
pictures, weapons, instruments of torture, etc. One of 
the pictures represents the scenes of Alkmaar, but the 
pictures as a whole are of no special merit. Continue to 
the end of Langestraat and turning to the left you reach 
the town Weigh House, a picturesque building with tower 
(25 cents), a set of chimes and a clock which, as it strikes 
the hour, despatches a little group of horsemen with lances, 
who emerge at the blast of a trumpet by the herald, and 
two at a time pursue their never-ending contest. ‘‘ Through 
days and years and centuries their tilting match has 
lasted, and let us hope will last, as long as cheeses are 
bought and sold beneath the bells of Alkmaar.’’ Melodies 
are played on the bells at noon on Fridays, which is the 
day on which the market-place in front of the Weigh 
House becomes a tumult of red and yellow cheeses, porters, 
buyers and sellers, and curious tourists. On Mondays the 
market is occupied by pigs, cows, sheep, and similar stock. 
The cheeses are brought to the market in little covered 
carts. They are then ranged along the ground in the 
market-place in the form of an oblong, until presently 
the whole square is filled by these smooth, yellow balls 
which look like golden apples. On the canal side the 
barges are lined up ready to remove the cheeses when 
they are sold, and at the head of the square is the old 
Weigh House itself. It is rather amusing to watch the 
process of bargaining. There is very little excitement, 
and when the bargain has concluded it is signified by a 
hand clasp. The cheeses are then weighed. They are 
piled on heavy wooded sledges and carried by immaculate 
porters scuffling over the ground, arms outspread, partly 
for balance and partly to ward off any interruption. The 
hats and badges of the porters are painted a colour to 
correspond with the scales used in the Weigh House. 
Finally the sledges are taken to the waterside, where the 
cheeses are rolled down into the barges and carried off 
to their varying fates. During the season some 500 tons 
of cheeses are weighed by the authorities at Alkmaar. 
Alkmaar possesses a charming Oude Mannen en Oude 
Vrouwen Huis, or Alms House, with a little tower. At 
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the north-east part of the town, close to the North Holland 
Canal, which passes through Alkmaar, is the Victory Park 
commemorating the town’s defence against the Spaniards. 
Also in commemoration of this event there is a monument, 
Alcmaria Victrix, in the public gardens. 

To Bergen-aan-Zee.—This is a journey of about half-an- 
hour by steam tram, passing Bergen (Hotels: Kreb, Oranje), 
which has a ruined church, destroyed in 1799, at the Battle 
of Bergen, when a Russian, which had landed at the 
Helder simultaneously with an English force, was utterly 
defeated by the French. There is a monument on the 
outskirts erected to the Russian dead. The little six- 
teenth-century Council House of the village should be 
noted, and some attention might be given to the museum 
housed within. There is a race-course in the vicinity, and, 
at Bergen-aan-Zee (Hotel: Nassau-Bergen), there is excel- 
lent bathing under quiet conditions, pleasant walks among 
the dunes, tennis, and, not far away, the beautiful Bergen 
Woods. 

To Egmond-aan-Zee.—A steam tramway connects Alk- 
maar and Egmond-aan-Zee in about twenty minutes. A 
pleasant trip from Alkmaar is to Egmond-aan-den-Hoef 
by tram, then on foot to Egmond-aan-Zee ; then over the 
dunes to Heilo (p. 165) and so back to Alkmaar. But 
those who make a stay at this little resort will find it 
quiet, unconventional and entertaining. 

Alkmaar to the Heldey.—The train journey from Amster- 
dam, via Alkmaar, is resumed. It proceeds along the rear 
of the sand dunes, and, before reaching the Helder, passes 
Sint Pancras, Heerhugowaard (junction for Hoorn and 
Enkhuizen), Noord Scharwoude, Zijdewind, Schagerwaard, 
Schagen, Oudesluis, Anna Paulowna, Breezand, Koegras. 
Although there is nothing to justify a halt, the journey 
provides many views with odd characteristics, and the 
traveller finds the hour and a quarter, from Alkmaar to 
the Helder, not unduly long. 

The Helder is a flourishing, if not particularly attractive, 
town, with a population of 30,800. It cowers beneath 
the great Helder Dyke, which is 5 miles in length and 
40 feet broad, descending to the sea by a slope of 200 feet, 
at an angle of 40 degrees. At intervals enormous bul- 
warks, or groynes, of timber and stone project into the 
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sea several hundred feet, for additional security, the dyke 
itself being constructed of Norwegian granite. A fine 
view is to be had from the lighthouse at Fort Kykduin 
to the west of Helder. Opposite Kykduin the Dutch 
were victorious over the combined English and French 
fleets on 21st August 1673. 

To the east of the Helder, and near the coast, is the 
Island of Wieringen, the residence for some years of the 
exiled Crown Prince of Germany. “‘ Wieringen Island 
is very soon seen to be a region commonplace in the 
extreme. There is no romance about it. The villages 
are not pretty, nor do the villagers wear quaint costumes ; 
and the island must be almost the one place in Holland 
where there are no canals. It is about six miles long by 
three and a half broad. One might spend half a summer’s 
day there and exhaust its every “interest, and never again 
wish to see the place. The population is about three 
thousand.” 

Nieuwediep, the harbour at the mouth of the North 
Holland Canal (p. 155), is distant about fifteen minutes’ 
walk eastward along the dyke. ‘“ Nieuwediep is all 
shipping and sailors, cadet schools and_ hospitals.” 
(Steamers daily in summer to Amsterdam, via Alkmaar 
and Purmerend, except Tuesday and Sunday. Steamer 
to the Island of Texel four times daily in each direction.) 

Texel is celebrated for its sheep, wool, and green cheese, 
prepared from sheeps’ milk ; also for the eggs of myriads 
of seafowl which frequent its northern extremity, taking 
refuge on the island after a long flight across the ocean. 
The boats from the Helder land at Oudeschild, whence an 
autobus goes to den Burg, the chief town on the island ; 
and to Cocksdorp. On the west coast is the fishing village 
of Koog, now coming into popularity as a seaside resort. 
The island makes an excellent summer resort, with good 
bathing, fishing, and shooting. The shooting rights are 
the property of the proprietor of one of the several good, 
moderate hotels on the island (see pp. vii-vili), and per- 
mission to shoot may be obtained from him, the licence 
costing 25 gulden. Application for a licence must be made 
at the Town Hall of any of the towns, and must be accom- 
panied by a photograph. A few days usually elapse before 
the licence is issued. It was off the Island of Texel, on 
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31st July 1653, that Admiral Tromp was killed in a naval 
battle with the English under Monk. 


Alkmaar to Hoorn.—This is a train journey of about 
twenty-five minutes, traversing agreeable country, and 
passing a number of unimportant stations. As far as 
Heerhugowaard it follows the Helder line, then turning 
to Middelweg, Obdam, Spierdijk, Zuidermeer, Bobeldijk- 
Berkhout, and Hoorn. [The journey may also be done 
from Amsterdam in about one hour, via Kwadijk (for 
connection with the Edam-Volendam tram).| The way 
to approach these cities of the Zuyder Zee is, however, by 
sea. They are admired for their seaward approach. It 
is, for example, somewhat disappointing to visit Hoorn 
by rail. The station is at the wrong edge of the town, 
and, like all provincial stations, is the embodiment 
of dullness. As you step from its silent waiting-room 
into the street you come upon a few uninviting cafés, 
several brand-new tobacco shops, and a stretch of railed 
green ; then a suspicion of antiquity and good taste ; then 
—then the beauty of Hoorn. Come by sea and you will 
never get as far as the tobacconists’ shops and the im- 
prisoned stretch of grass. You will see the harbour- 
tower, dark and old, rising from the sea like something 
enchanted ; and behind this the steeples of old churches 
and the step-pyramids which roof the ancient houses. A 
long, green bar will seem to cut off access to the harbour, 
but presently the steamer slips quietly through a narrow 
opening and rides at ease in one of the jolliest little ports 
of the world—a thing of white and grey, red and green, 
with full-bellied sails coming in from the sea, blown by a 
wind that ruffles the fine old trees at the back of the 
harbour and carries the sweet burden of Hoorn’s carillon 
to the corners of her grass-grown streets. 


Hotel: Doelen. Post and Telegraph Office in Het Groote Oost. 
Horse trams to the Cheese Market, from the station. Autobus to 
Enkhuizen in 1} hours ; also to Wognum, Abbekerk, Hensbroek and 
Twisk. Steamers daily to Amsterdam, except Saturday and Sunday. 


The foundation of the town seems to rest upon a barrel 
of beer. This is how Le Petit records the story: ‘‘ About 
the year 1316, during the reign of Count William III, 
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called the Good, Count of Holland, Zeeland, Henegomve, 
and West Friesland, this town was founded as here set 
forth. After the town of Vronen, near Alckmaer, was 
destroyed by Count Jan of Henegomve, Count of Holland, 
etc., there was a large sluice in the dyke, at the place 
where the market now stands, called Roysteyw. Through 
this sluice the farmers came to and fro with their barges. 
Now it happened that three brothers, citizens of Hamburg, 
often came there with cargoes of beer, and the Friese- 
landers built three large stone storehouses for them and 
also to accommodate the Danes who landed there with 
horses, oxen, cows, and other merchandise, because the 
sea-passage was short from their native shores of Holstein, 
Schleswig, and Jutland. And so the place gradually 
grew, and more buildings arose until from a small village 
it became a large village, then a borough, and finally a 
town.” 

The name of the town (pop. about 11,650) is said to 
derive from the fact that a mole projects into the sea in 
the shape of a horn; and the little Dutch port has given 
its name to Cape Horn, which was first negotiated by one 
of its citizens. Another famous navigator of Hoorn was 
Abel Tasman, whose name is perpetuated in Tasmania. 
Jan Pietersz Coen, the founder of Batavia, whose statue 
1s seen in the Rooden Steen, was another native of Hoorn. 

From the Rooden Steen, a street called Het West leads 
to the harbour; thence a short distance along the quay, 
to the left, you come to the Harbour Tower. 

The Harbour Tower is the finest thing in Hoorn. It is 
a late-Gothic bastion tower which has a far outlook over 
the Zuyder Zee, and takes its charm, not alone from its 
proportions—the roof and steeple sit lightly on the semi- 

ircular base—but also from its colours—the white and 
red of the base, the dark slate of the tapering roof and 
the weathered brown of the slender wooden turret. The 
tower was erected about 1532 and was built of common 
brick on the land side, and on the side facing the sea of 
large grey stones topped by smaller ones. The completed 
tower took the place of a large block-house at which a 
lookout used to be stationed, and adjoining the harbour 
was a barren field with a mill. In the place of the block- 
house we have the beautiful tower, and in the place of 
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the mill a most uncomfortable-looking barracks, which, 
however, serves rather to accentuate the pleasing colour 
and rotundity of the tower. 

Arched friezes ornament the land facade, and in the 
_ centre is a niche empty of the saint which in pre-Re- 
formation days did sentry there. On the north side of the 
tower, at the foot of a small octagonal turret, is inscribed 
in Gothic characters, “‘ Enter in by the narrow door; give 
unto Caesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.’’ Above this are supported the 
sixteenth-century arms of Holland and West Friesland, 
and the seventeenth-century arms of the latter, supported 
by two lions. The arms of the town itself, supported by 
a unicorn, have been introduced into the sea facade. 
If you ascend to the first floor, you will be admitted to a 
fine old room with a seventeenth-century oak fireplace 
adorned with a delightfully carved frieze representing 
incidents in the life of a whaler. Two small oak cupboards 
are similarly carved. 

Not far from the Water Gate, near the end of the old 
Doelen Canal, is a group of houses adorned with -a fine 
series of reliefs illustrating the Battle of Hoorn, which 
could be observed from the windows of these little 
dwellings. 

That battle was notable for the defeat of an obstinate 
Spanish admiral, De Bossu, and for the bravery of John 
Haring, a citizen of Hoorn. John Haring, in a previous 
battle, had held up, unsupported, an entire force of 
Spaniards, until the Dutch forces were able to make good 
their retreat. He escaped by plunging into the sea, 
“Had he been a Greek,” says Motley, “ or a Roman, a 
Horatius or a Chabras, his name would have been famous 
in history—his statue erected in the market-place ; for., 
the bold Dutchman on his dyke had manifested as much 
valour in a sacred cause as the most classic heroes of 
antiquity.” 

The gallant John lived to fight another day ; but only another, 
for his bravery this time exacted his life. It happened during the 
siege of Hoorn, when the Spanish fleet, under Admiral de Bossu, 
met the patriot fleet between Hoorn and Enkhuizen. De Bossu’s 
Armada was a clumsy weapon against the heroic craft of the 


Dutch, and presently all the Spanish fleet, except the flagship, 
retired with precipitation. De Bossu, in his ship the Inguzsition, 
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scorned to turn his back on the patriots and bitterly engaged four 
of the smaller Dutch vessels. One of these was soon rendered 
useless, but the other three had grappled themselves to the Jn- 
quisition’s side and prow, and, fighting savagely, drifted with her 
before wind and tide. “It was a life-and-death combat,” says 
Motley, ‘“‘such as always occurred when Spaniard and Nether- 
lander met, whether on land or water.”’ 

The fight waged without intermission through that afternoon 
and the succeeding night, and the drifting vessels ran on a shoal 
near Wydness, but this mishap went unheeded. When twilight 
came, John Haring of Hoorn, the hero of the action at Diemerdyk, 
scaled the sides of the Inquisition and hauled down her colours. 
His brave act cost him his life, for he was shot through the body 
and died on the deck of the ship, “‘ which was not quite ready to 
strike her flag.’’ Not until several hours later did Admiral de 
Bossu realise the hopelessness of his lone struggle. At eleven 
o’clock he surrendered, and was imprisoned at Hoorn. His goblet 
is preserved in the West Frisian Museum in the old Court of Justice. 


Of the churches of Hoorn, St Mary’s, or the Noorder 
Kerk, is the pleasantest. The Ooster Kerk is interesting 
also, and the Groote Kerk, an unfriendly modern structure 
towering from its grass-grown courtyard, is admirable 
enough ; but St Mary’s, in the Kleiner Woord, is always 
glad to receive a visitor. It gives a warm, silent welcome 
in spite of the fact that over the Gothic porch of the 
west facade there is the relief of a human skeleton lying 
on its back, its miserable head pillowed on the rolled-up 
end of the mat which forms its couch. St Mary’s founda- 
tion is rather more picturesque than that of most Dutch 
churches. It happened this way. On a night in the 
early fifteenth century, Claes Molenaer and his wife 
looked out of their mill, and were astonished to see, 
hovering above the house of Claes Doedesszoen, an 
apparition of the Virgin. They told the adventure to 
their fellow-citizens, who determined to erect a church 
on the spot where the vision had appeared. With this 
purpose in view they requested Claes Doedesszoen to give 
up his house, but Claes Doedesszoen either had very 
little piety or very little faith in the veracity of Molenaer 
and his wife. Anyway, he stood his ground, and continued 
to occupy his house. At once the hand of fate appeared 
and struck doubting Thomas with the plague. He died, 
and his poor Vrouw took fright, so that a renewed request 
was immediately granted, whereupon the citizens raised 
a wooden church at the common expense. But St Mary’s 
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was not yet done with miracle. It happened that shortly 
before the church was completed a ship dropped anchor 
at Hoorn. When it made to leave port a storm arose and 
it was forced back again. A second and a third time the 
same thing happened, and it became abundantly clear 
that this was no ordinary trouble. The people of Hoorn 
began to investigate, and they shrewdly suspected as the 
cause of the ship’s misfortunes the presence among its 
cargo of an image of the Virgin. Thereupon the miller, 
who, with his wife, had been vouchsafed the vision, was 
called in to inspect the image, and when he saw it, lo! 
he recognised it to be in the exact likeness of the Virgin 
who had hovered over unhappy Doedesszoen’s house. 
It was immediately carried off and placed on the high 
altar where, according to report, it continued its miraculous 
career until the Reformation. The sea, of course, was as 
calm as a bowl of milk when next the ship which had 
given up the image put out on its voyage. 

The interior of this church is one of the pleasantest in 
Holland, its dark, wooden beams contrasting coolly with 
white walls and white columns; and these, with their 
regularity, contrasting with the billowing floor of cracked 
blue tombstones. The seventeenth-century pulpit, the 
baptistery railing, and the choir-screen are all of oak. But 
happiest feature of all is the small Gothic staircase, beauti- 
fully finished, and so devised that a thin man seeking the 
steep turret-ladder with which it connects is luckier than 
the fat man. The turret itself, with its two inscribed 
bells, one of which is adorned with three interesting med- 
allions, should be ascended for the lovely view it gives 
over the gables and spires of Hoorn, and beyond to the 
verdant lands that sweep away from the Zuyder Zee. 

The Stadhuis, an interesting double-gabled structure, 
topped by figures, dates from 1613; it isin the Nieuwsteeg. 
The seventeenth-century council-room has, over the black 
and white marble chimney-piece, a picture of the famous 
naval battle which took place off Hoorn. There are some 
local portraits in the room reserved for marriages. The 
Weigh House is in the Raasmarkt, and dates from 1609. 
Opposite is the West Friesland Museum (open 10 to 12.30 
and 2 to 5; Sundays, 10 to 2; fee 25 cents, reduced for 
parties). Here is the sword and goblet of Admiral de 
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Bossu (p. 173). There is also a number of pictures, all 
of them unexceptional except one, a fine, resolute portrait 
of De Ruyter by Ferdinand Bol. Whilst at this museum 
is interesting to observe, in the top room, a piece of carved 
stone bearing these legends :— 


THIS MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE 
HENRY, LorRD DARNLEY, KING OF SCOTLAND. 
FATHER TO OUR SOVERAIGNE LORD KING JAMES. 
HE DIED AT THE AGE OF 21. 


THE MOST EXCELLENT PRINCESS MARIE, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, 
MOTHER OF OUR SOVERAIGNE LoRD KING JAMES, 
SHE DIED 1586, AND ENTOMBED AT WEST MINSTER. 


Among the other features of Hoorn, there is a beauti- 
fully solemn little hospital, the St Jan’s Gasthuis, in the 
Langstraat, now used as a barrack. It dates from 1563. 
St Peter's Hof in the Het Dal, not far from the station, 
was erected in 1692 on the site of an old abbey. It is 
built round a courtyard and serves as an asylum for old 
men and women, who pay a small sum weekly for their 
lodging. The Governors’ chamber, furnished in Louis XV. 
style, is worth seeing. Hoorn is full of quaint old shops 
and dwellings, gabled and frequently adorned with reliefs. 
There are whole rows of such houses scattered through 
the cheerful streets. 

On the north-east side of the town is the Oosterpoort, 
another medieval gateway, and vestige of the sixteenth- 
century fortifications of Hoorn. It is built of brick and 
stone, with Doric columns richly decorated with rustic 
bands. Between the columns on the bridge side are 
displayed the escutcheons of Hoorn and West Friesland. 

Hoorn to Medembluk.—The branch line from Hoorn to 
Medemblik, a distance of 13 miles, covered in from 45 to 50 
minutes, serves a number of unimportant stations, includ- 
ing Wognum-Nibbixwoud, whence tramway to Schagen, on 
the Helder line. 

Medemblik is the oldest and deadest of the “‘ Dead cities 
of the Zuider Zee”’ (pop. 3,123). It is only worth an hour 
or two of your time, but it should be given at least that. 
There is the usual conglomeration of old houses and 
gables, sluggish canals and pleasing vistas of the sea ; 
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for Medemblik gets a wide expanse:of sea, being set on 
a little spur that juts out like a finger—a finger rather 
withered and old, but with two notable adornments. 

Of these two adornments the most ancient, and, from 
an archeological point of view, the most interesting, is the 
Castle of Radbod, the oldest monument on the Zuyder 
Zee ; but from an esthetic point of view, the Church of 
St Boniface has no rival at Medemblik. It stands near 
the sea, at the west end of the town. The ribs of the 
octagonal spire are ornamented with white stone crockets, 
and the tower is crowned by a Renaissance cupola. Out- 
side the church wall is the tomb of Lord George Murray, 
the commander of Prince Charles’s troops. 

The Castle of Radbod, rather drastically restored, was 
built before Hoorn and Enkhuizen were born, and was at 
one time the home of the Kings of Friesland, among whom 
King Radbod was renowned. It is of Radbod that a 
good story is told. Radbod was a bold pagan, whom the 
ungentle methods of Charles Martel converted into a 
Christian. At his conversion he was about to go through 
the ceremony of baptism, and had gone as far as placing 
one foot in the sanctified water. Suddenly a curious 
doubt arose in his breast, and turning to Volfranc, Bishop 
of Sens, he asked this question: ‘‘ Where, good bishop, 
are the souls of those noble kings, my ancestors, in heaven 
or hell?’’ ‘In hell!” replied the conscientious prelate. 
“That being so,” exclaimed Radbod, drawing his foot 
from the baptismal water, ‘‘it pleases me more to go 
whither my fathers and my friends shall be found, than 
to follow the few who are in Paradise!’’ In the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle are some of the fine old warehouses, 
gabled and roomy, which recall the ancient prosperity 
of Medemblik. Together with the houses in which their 
former masters lived they are now falling to decay. 
The huge building right across the town is a criminal 
lunatic asylum. 

Hoorn to Enkhuizen.—From Hoorn to Enkhuizen is a 
distance of about 12 miles, accomplished in from 20 to 
40 minutes, according to the nature of the train. The 
district traversed is extremely rich, but there is nothing 
of an unusual character to justify a halt before reaching 
Enkhuizen. 
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Enkhuizen (Hotel: Die Porte van Cleve) is a “ dead” 
city with a handful of houses where a multitude once stood. 
It is a village that was once the greatest town in Holland. 
The population, now about 8500, was at one time 40,000, 
and an idea of the size and importance of the ancient city 
may be obtained in a walk throughits streets. The old city 
gate at the end of the town is several meadows’ walk from 
the last dwelling in that direction. 

The great Dromedaris Tower (fee 10 cents), like Hoorn’s 
‘Water Gate, guards the entrance from the sea. It dates 
from 1540, and was restored in the seventeenth century. 
It is, however, plain and boorish after Hoorn’s noble gate. 
The East India, or English Tower, is not much better, but 
the neighbourhood of both, with their little bridges and 
clustered houses, would fill an ardent sketch-book. In 
the outer wall of the Dromedaris Tower there is an in- 
scription which tells of the bickering that used to go on 
between Enkhuizen and Gelderland. The inscription 
relates to an incident in which Enkhuizen scored over its 
enemy. 

Eric in de Bok, strolling one morning near the East 
India Tower, inquired of a number of ships in the harbour 
what their cargo was. “ Malt,” came the reply. “ For 
whom?” queried Eric. ‘For Jan Groot Albert,’ was 
the answer. Now Jan Groot Albert was an ex-burgo- 
master, whose daughter had married Eric’s son. The 
cautious citizen at once ran to Jan Groot and asked if 
he was expecting a cargo of malt, and receiving a 
negative answer, decided that the ships were Gelderland 
ships bent on mischief. The burghers at once raised a 
hue and cry which sent all the inhabitants clamouring to 
the water’s edge. It was evidently a terrifying sight; for 
the Gelderland ships at once turned tail without even wait- 
ing to raise their anchors. Cutting the ropes was a quicker 
method of escaping this fury. The anchors were later 
drawn up and placed in the East India Tower as trophies. 
They were afterwards removed. to the Dromedaris Tower. 

Some of the most charming of Enkhuizen’s old build- 
ings are to be found near the south Harbour Dyke. At 
the rear are all manner of grotesque outbuildings, and the 
front fagades are frequently of the seventeenth century. 

Of the two important churches, that of St Gommer is the 
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pleasantest, largely because of its disorderly, and therefore 
picturesque, aspect. St Pancras, or the Zuyder Kerk (fee 
25 cents until dark), with a Gothic tower, is more im- 
portant, though we are told that the parishioners of St 
Gommer, now the Wester Kerk, strove very hard to 
outdo their neighbours of St Pancras. St Pancras had 
no love for St Gommer’s parishioners, and called them 
Boute Rokken (coats of many colours), in reference to their 
wealth, which appears to have been acquired chiefly 
through money-lending. A quaint feature of the church 
of St Gommer is the original wooden bell-tower, which 
was erected to serve during the building of the actual 
church tower. In the Church of St Gommer (Wester Kerk) 
there is a fine choir screen of the sixteenth century (fee 
25 cents). The seventeenth-century Stadhuis (10 cents) 
contains some interesting tapestries. The fine Renaissance 
facade of the Protestant orphanage should also be seen. 

From Enkhuizen there are steamers daily to Urk and 
Kampen ; to Stavoren (restaurant on board) four times 
daily, in about 1+ hours, in immediate connection with 
trains from Amsterdam (in the winter this service is some- 
times suspended owing to the ice in the Zuyder Zee) ; to 
Harlingen, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Urk, far out in the Zuyder Zee, is an interesting little 
island, of which the population (about 3100), largely 
engaged in North Sea fishing, are quite distinct from the 
inhabitants of the rest of Holland. It is supposed to be 
a relic from the days preceding the catastrophic formation 
of the Zuyder Zee. Curious costumes are worn, though 
more sombre than those of Volendam and Marken. The 
steamer goes on to Kampen (p. 199). 

Enkhumzen to Stavoren and Leeuwarden.—Friesland is 
conveniently reached from Amsterdam, via Hoorn, Enk- 
huizen, and Stavoren, a boat, in correspondence with the 
trains, crossing the fourteen miles between Enkhuizen 
and Stavoren in 1} hours. The journey from Stavoren 
to Leeuwarden takes from 50 minutes to 14 hours. 
Friesland may also be reached from Zwolle (p. 198). 

Stavoren, formerly the residence of the Frisian princes, 
and an important commercial city, is now a decayed place 
with a population of about 1000. The ruin of the city 
is traced to the formation of the green sandbank called 
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Vrouwensand (woman’s sand), which a legend says was 
brought about as follows: A haughty wife of a rich 
merchant of Stavoren, having ordered the captain of a 
ship to bring her the richest cargo that could be had for 
love or money, was disgusted when the honest skipper 
brought her from Dantzig a cargo of wheat, which he 
considered the best of God’s gifts. The scornful dame had 
the wheat thrown overboard at the mouth of the harbour. 
But the grain sprouted, and soon the nucleus was formed of 
a sandbank that effectually shut out Stavoren from the sea. 
East of Stavoren is the Gaastevland, an area of forest in 
the midst of barren moor. 

From Stavoren the railway runs through the rich 
Friesland districts. “A Dutch proverb says, ‘Take a 
Brabant sheep, a Guelderland ox, a Flemish capon, and 
a Frisian cow.’ The taking of the Frisian cow certainly 
presents few difficulties, for the surface of Friesland is 
speckled thickly with that gentle animal—ample in size 
and black and white in hue. The only creatures that one 
sees from the carriage windows on the railway journey 
are cows in the fields and plovers above them. Now and 
then a man in his blue linen coat, now and then a heron ; 
but cows always and plover always. Never a bullock. 
The meadows of Holland are a female republic. Perkin 
Middlewick (in Our Boys) had made so much money out 
of pork that whenever he met a pig he was tempted to 
raise his hat ; the Dutch, especially of North Holland and 
Friesland, should do equal homage to their friend the 
cow.’ —Lucas. 

The two stations, Warns and Koudum-Molkwerum, are 
passed; then comes Hindeloopen. ‘‘ At Hindeloopen 
the journey should be broken for two or three hours. 
Should, nay must.’ Hindeloopen stands behind the 
unusually stout palisades of dykes. It has a fine Church 
with a lofty tower ; and a Stadhwis adorned outside with 
the figure of a lion bearing the Hindeloopen arms—a 
leaping deer. On the church is an inscription making a 
play on the name Hindeloopen. It runs :— 


Des heeren woord 

Met aandacht hoort 

Komt daartoe met-hoopen 
Als hinden loopen. 
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It is an exhortation to come with much eagerness, leaping 
like deer (als hinden loopen) to hear the word of God. 
Hindeloopen is famous for its furniture, which is of a 
charmingly picturesque character. Two rooms in the 
Leeuwarden Museum are devoted to furnishings in the 
Hindeloopen manner. The old costumes of Hindeloopen 
are likewise gay and attractive, and the local museum 
preserves a complete collection. Hindeloopen, with its 
fine beach, is acquiring some popularity as a seaside 
resort. 

The next station is Workum, a quiet, attractive little 
village with an agreeable square overlooked by an enormous 
church-tower. There is a weigh-house, and a Stadhuis 
bearing the old arms of Workum. ‘“‘ How self-contained 
and individual were not only persons in Holland, but also 
trades and corporations, we may find again in this church 
of Workum. So they lived their lives, and so they died 
and were consistently carried to their graves. Here each 
trade had its exclusive bier, and here they are yet, carefully 
and elaborately painted with the emblems of their trades. 
The blacksmith’s body was carried on a bier painted 
with hammer and anvil and horse-shoes; the carpenter’s 
saws and nails and compasses advertised his occupation ; 
and so on, with the sea captains, with ships in full sail ; 
the chemists, with pestle and mortar and a skeleton ; 
and one for children, rather touchingly painted with the 
Good Shepherd and His sheep.’’—C. Harber. 

Nijhwizum, Oudega, and Ijlst follow; and then Sneek 
(pronounced Snake) is reached (Hotel de Wijnberg). This 
is a thriving town of some 14,000 inhabitants, and an ex- 
tensive trade in cheese and butter. The best thing about 
Sneek is its Water-Poort (1613), possibly ridiculous from 
strict architectural points of view, but very beautiful for all 
that, and with two delightful littie towers. In the Church 
of St Martin, at Sneek, is buried Peter van Heemstra, or 
“Lange Pier,’ a giant of a man, who achieved much 
celebrity as a buccaneer and wielded a two-handed sword 
which is preserved at Leeuwarden. The Stadhuis deserves 
a passing glance, Sneek is the starting-point for yacht- 
cruising amongst the Friesland meres, and in summer is 
gay with pleasure craft. The annual regatta is held in 
August. : 
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Tramway goes from Sneek to Jouve, which, however, 
is unexceptional; there is also tramway to Bolsward, 
Makkum, and Harlingen. 

Bolsward is a delightiul little town, full of gracious 
antiquity—not of the decayed sort ; for Bolsward is one 
of the cheeriest towns in Friesland. It dates back to the 
eighth century, and was at one time a member of the 
great trading confederacy known as the Hanseatic League. 
Its ornate. Romanesque Stadhuis dates from 1614, and 
is crowned with a curious oriental-looking tower. It is 
of red brick with a handsome exterior stairway flanked 
with elaborately designed lamps. The general effect of 
this building is very satisfying; and in the beautifully 
decorated rooms are fine specimens of oak carving, pewter, 
and a fifteenth-century black-letter law book. Over the 
main entrance is a boldly carved representation of Justice, 
with Charity and Faith. The Gothic Church of St Martin 
is a fine old building, with an imposing tower. The original 
carved choir-stalls, and the splendidly-carved seventeenth- 
century pulpit, should be noted. The tombstones which 
pave the church are sometimes worth a glance for their 
exuberant reliefs. Some of the streets, especially one that 
overlooks a canal, are delightfully wayward and fantastic. 

The tram goes on to Makkum, famous for its pottery 
and tiles, and to Harlingen (p. 186). 

Several unimportant stations are passed after leaving 
Sneek, and then Leeuwarden is reached. 
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Leeuwarden is the capital of Friesland, and has a popu- 
lation of some 46,000 inhabitants. It engages in the 
manufacture of gold and silver ware, but its trade is 
principally in agricultural and pastoral produce. The 
cattle market, held on Fridays, is the largest in Holland. 
Although a provincial town, it has few of the drawbacks 
one usually associates with “ provinciality.” Its general 
appearance, influenced by the rows of excellent shops, the 
beautiful eighteenth-century facades, and the air of bustle 
among the people, give a heartening effect. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the town was of even 
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greater importance commercially than it is to-day, and 
some indications of that period may be seen. The palaces 
of the old Frisian nobility have disappeared. ‘‘ One can 
never think of their disappearance without regret, for though 
they would not have been representative of the oldest 
traditions of Friesland, yet they bore testimony to the 
fact that the Frisians are ethnologically one of the most 
interesting races in Europe. They were the relics of one 
of these raids towards the sunset which first began when 
the desiccation of the plains of Asia drove the Huns to 
seek new habitations in Europe. Such invasions may well 
have begun in prehistoric times; and though it is usual 
to describe the Frisians as the Western outpost of the 
unmixed, blonde, Teutonic race, it does seem unlikely, 
especially in contemplation of the character of much 
Frisian ornament and archaic decoration, that their fore- 
bears were of the earliest Aryan type. At any rate the 
Frisians, perhaps owing, as Miss E. Semple has suggested, 
to the isolation of their marshes, preserved longer than most 
races their customs, their language, and theirtype. To-day 
little remains beyond the tradition, a not inconsiderable 
literature, and a disappearing language. One thing, how- 
ever, is still conspicuous, and that is the helmeted head- 
dress of the Frisian peasants.’—E. and M.S. Grew. The 
metal casques are very pleasing, and a very curious form of 
head-dress, and usually gleam through a covering of lace. 
On Sundays, however, the old-fashioned of Frisia wear 
over their casque a black bonnet. The metal helmets, 
often of considerable value, are handed down from mother 
to daughter for generations. The day of the cattle market 
is the one on which the Frisian costumes are displayed to 
some advantage. 


Hotels (pp. vii-vili). Post and Telegraph, in the Tweebaksmarkt. 
Trams to Franeker and Berlikum, connecting with the Friesland 
tramway system. Autobuses to St Jacobi Parochie, Berlikum, 
St Anna Parochie, Brantgum, Dokkum, Wartena, Warga, Wommels, 
Grouw, Bolsward, etc. British Vice-Consul, Willemskade. 


Leaving the station you skirt the cattle market and reach 
the Willems Kade, which runs along a wide canal. Cross- 
ing the canal you follow the Prins Hendrikstraat to the 
“ Zailand,” where the Palace of Justice and the Commercial 
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School are situated. Proceeding along Doden Straat and 
the Nieuwe Straat, turn left to the Hof Plein. Here is 
the Stadhuis, an eighteenth-century red-brick building, 
with interesting archives and a library. Opposite is the 
Queen’s Palace, built in 1587, and formerly the residence 
of the Frisian Stadtholders ; it is now occupied by the 
Governors of the province, but is insignificant as a work of 
architecture. Continuing northward from the Hof Plein, 
you come presently to the Groote Kerk, a fifteenth-century 
building with agreeable spires. 

The Slotmaker Straat leads hence to the Frisian Museum, 
on the east side of the Turf Market. This is, perhaps, the 
most interesting feature of Leeuwarden ; and certainly the 
museum is one of the best of its kind in Holland. It is 
open daily from Io to 4 or 5; admission 25 cents ; a further 
25 cents is required for the porcelain collection, and 
catalogues may be had for that amount. On the Ground 
Floor of the main building are portraits, coins, antiquities, 
and ethnographical specimens. The Entresol has turther 
portraits, some water-colours, etchings, and printed works. 
On the First Floor is a collection of antiquities and 
weapons, and in Room No. 12, some modern pictures, 
including a beautiful Daubigny, and works by Mesdag and 
Israels. 

In two of the rooms are reproductions of the Hindeloopen 
interiors (p. 181), showing old bed-cupboards, tiled walls, 
and painted furniture. A very delightful feature of the 
museum are these little rooms. On the Second Floor is a 
natural history collection, and in the Annexe a collection 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian china, with coins, medals, 
glass, and tiles in the Gallery. The Delft china in the 
Annexe is a riot of blue. It is one of the best collections in 
Holland, and for one with a taste for the authentic old 
Delft, as opposed to the modern stuff, this collection is a 
rare joy. 

Almost opposite the museum, in the Tweebaksmarkt, is 
the Kanselary or Chancellery, a delicious piece of late 
Gothic fancy. (The interior may be inspected on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 9.30 to 12 and 12.30 to 3.) Its 
ornateness is not in any way offensive, but rather the 
reverse. The red brick of the long frontage alternates 
with bands of stone. The building, erected in the sixteenth 
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century, formerly served as the Frisian Law Courts, and 
now houses the Provincial Library. 

Proceeding down the Turf Markt, turn to the right into 
the Ooster Straat and thence to the Nieuwestad. Here is 
the old Weigh House, a charming old building, dating from 
1595. It is difficult to say whether the Chancellery or 
the Weigh House is the prettiest thing in Leeuwarden ; 
they both arouse deep regret that so much of their period 
should have vanished. Round about the Weigh House are 
a number of characteristic sixteenth- or eat seventeenth- 
century fac¢ades. 

Another old relic of Leeuwarden is to be found in the 
west end of the town. This is an ancient red-brick tower 
known as the Oldehove, apparently intended to serve as the 
tower of a church, which, however, never materialised. 
A wide, rather lonely square surrounds it, and there are a 
few old houses about, of no significance. It was probably 
an important square at one time, a very ganglion of the 
city’s life. At all events, one gathers that the builders of 
the tower hoped that it would become so, and the great 
tower might have been the loftiest, most resolute tower in 
all Friesland. It gave every promise of being that, with 
its first two storeys beautifully designed and proportioned. 
But the brick with which the tower was built thought 
otherwise. It bulged, leaned, and successfully resisted all 
attempts at completion, so that nothing remains but the 
still-leaning, half-completed mass of red brick. 

Leeuwarden to Harlungen.—This is a journey of 16 miles 
by train, taking about 40 minutes (or 65 minutes by steam 
trams). Deinum and Dronrijp are passed, and then comes 
Franeker. Franeker is a quiet little town, formerly the 
seat of a university, which was suppressed by Napoleon in 
r811. ‘‘ There are the usual canals in the streets, and the 
rows of clipped lime-trees beside them, and the Groote 
Kerk, and a beautiful Stadhuis, dating from 1591. Many 
a quaint gable adorns those streets.’’ The Groote Kerk is 
of the fifteenth century, and the Stadhuis contains some 
unexceptional portraits, and an astronomical model of the 
working of the celestial bodies, devised by one Eise Eisinga 
in 1774-81. There is a delightful little red-brick building, 
dated 1634, situated on the “ Little Bridge of the Grain 
Porters,” called by the Dutch the Zakkerdragerspiepke, 
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but better left unsaid. There are steam trams to Leeu- 
warden, Harlingen, and Sneek (p. 181). 

Harlingen is built on the site of a city destroyed by the 
inundation of 1134 (pop. 10,000). Brit. Vice-Consul. It is 
‘“a queer, gusty, wind-blown place, full of colour,” says Mr 
Harper; “ yellow sands, grey seas, red and white houses, 
and the vividest of red roofs.” There is a direct steamer 
service between Harlingen and the Thames; also to Am- 
sterdam on Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, by way 
of Enkhuizen (p. 178). Also steamers to and from the 
adjacent islands of Terschelling and Vlieland daily. 

On the sea-wall is a statue called de Steenen Man, erected 
in memory of the Spanish Governor, Robles de Billy, who 
caused the town to be surrounded by dykes after an 
encroachment by the sea in 1566. There are no remark- 
able buildings, although several old houses, with char- 
acteristic facades and gables, are preserved. 

Leeuwarden to Marssum, by tram from the Wester Singel. 
By this means one may visit the delightful Popta Castle, a 
red-brick building bequeathed to the town in 1712, with 
the contents and surrounding property, to be used as an 
almshouse for a certain number of old women. It is a 
Frisian castle, exactly as it was in the seventeenth century, 
filled with delightful old furniture. E. and M. S. Grew 
relate, in Rambles in Holland, that among the minute 
directions of Mr Popta’s willis one that an elaborate cabinet 
in the dining-room must be polished once a year by the 
recipients of his benefactions, who shall afterwards be 
given a dinner. All the rooms should be inspected. The 
beautiful Renaissance gateway dates from 1631. Alma- 
Tadema was born at Marssum. 

The tram goes on to Berlikum, whence one line goes 
left to St Jacobi Parochie and the other right to St Anna 
Parochie. Berlikum recalls the proverb, ‘“‘ When the people 
of Holland glorify Kenau,! the Frisians praise their Bauck. 
Bauck Poppema lived in a castle at Berlikum, and in 1496, 
during her husband’s absence, three times repelled a strong 
force of attackers from Groningen. When overpowered, 
she was flung into prison, and while there produced twins. 
The combination of the warrior with the woman aroused 
the pride of Frisia. 


1 The heroic Amazon of Haarlem (p. 117). 
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Leeuwarden to Dokkum, by tram, via Veenwouden, or by 
train. Dokkum has a doubtful fame, acquired as the 
result of its early inhabitants setting upon and slaying 
the saintly Boniface. The people are said to have been 
stigmatised for their action by having always a white tuft 
of hair on the men and a bald patch on the women. 
Dokkum has nothing else to boast of. 

Amsterdam to Utrecht, via Hilversum.—To Hilversum, see 
pp. 155-9. Leaving Hilversum, the line passes several un- 
important stations before reaching Utrecht. Alternatively 
Utrecht may be reached (1) Via Breukelen, passing stations 
of no exceptional interest ; (2) By steamer from the Prins 
Hendrikkade on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Utrecht 
may also be reached from Rotterdam, via Gouda (pp. 196-8). 


UTRECHT 


Utrecht (population 141,000), one of the oldest towns in 
the Netherlands, is an attractive city, of which elegance is 
perhaps the chief note. Its shady promenades and regular 
streets, the absence of the usual network of canals, the 
spacious squares and verdant parks, are features not 
usually conspicuous in Dutch cities, and not unwelcome 
where they do occur. The town is traversed by two canals, 
or arms of the River Vecht, which are below the level of the 
street and crossed by innumerable bridges. These sunken 
canals, with their many bridges, give a curious picturesque- 
ness to the streets; but what most influences one’s concep- 
tion of Utrecht is the magnificent tower of the Cathedral, 
dominating the whole city with its soft, ancient colour and 
exquisite lightness. ‘‘ Utrecht gives one the impression 
of a town that has a particularly enlightened and active 
municipality. Everything about it is so well ordered. The 
working classes are housed in rows of small, red-tiled 
cottages, instead of in blocks of flats. Free meals for 
children in elementary schools have been established there 
for some time. . . . One would not suspect Utrecht of 
being one of the oldest Netherland cities, with its neat, 
modern houses and air of bourgeois prosperity... .” 
Velvets and soft carpets are one of the principal industries 
‘of Utrecht, and it is noted also for the big International 
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Commercial Fair held here twice a year, in the spring and 
the autumn. It also owes much of its prosperity to the 
fact that it is the centre of the Dutch railway system, and 
of a rich agricultural district. 

Utrecht was called by the Romans Trajectum ad Rhenum, 
and subsequently Uliva Trajectum, whence its present 
name, a corruption of Oude Trecht (Old Ford) is derived. 
It stands where the Rhine sends part of its waters by the 
Vecht to the Zuyder Zee, and part by the Old Rhine to the 
German Ocean. It is recorded that the first Bishop of 
Utrecht was St Wilibrod of England, who landed in Holland 
in the seventh century on an evangelising mission. Many 
thousands were converted and baptised by St Wilibrod, 
who received from Charles Martel the castle of Utrecht as 
an episcopal residence. During the Middle Ages the 
Bishops of Utrecht wielded great power, and the city was 
frequently an imperial residence. Conrad II (1039) and 
Henry V (1125) both died at Utrecht, and their hearts 
were preserved in the Cathedral crypt. Florizoon, who 
was tutor to Charles V, and later became Pope Adrian VI, 
was born at Utrecht. The city was handed over to 
Charles V by Bishop Henry in 1527. The new master 
erected a strong castle, which disappeared during the Wars 
of Independence, but the site of which is still known as the 
Vreeberg. In 1579 Utrecht was the scene of the Confedera- 
tion of the Seven United Provinces and the election of 
William of Orange as Stadtholder. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century it suffered much from the exac- 
tions of the victorious Louis XIV. In 1713 the celebrated 
Peace of Utrecht, which terminated the Spanish War of 
Succession, was concluded at the residence of the British 
Minister. Utrecht has a special interest to students of 
Church history as the headquarters of the Jansenists, 
dissenters from the Catholic Church.’ They are known as 
Old Catholics, and number about go00, with Bishops at 
Haarlem and Deventer, and an Archbishop at Utrecht. 


Hotels (pp. vii-viii). 

Railway Stations.—Central Station (State Railway) for all trains ; 
Oosterspoorweg (Holland Railway) for trains to Amsterdam, via 
Hilversum, Flectyic Trams.—Three lines, one making the circuit of 
the town; combined tram and barge service to Vreeswijk, via 
‘Jutphaas, several times daily ; also to Bilthoven and Zeist. Autobus 
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to Schoonhoven (Saturdays), Streefkerk, Vianen, Gorinchem, 
Ijsselstein, Benschop, Loenen, Maarssen, Harmelen, Montfoort, 
Barneveld, Zeist, and Soesterberg. Steamers to Haarlem (Satur- 
days) ; Nederhorst den Berg and Rotterdam, daily except Sundays; 
to Vreeland, daily ; to Vreeswijk and Ijsselstein (from Jutphaas) 
daily (see tramways, above). 

Post Office in the Oude Gracht; Telegraph Office in Wester 


Straat. 
Church of England Service in the recently erected church in the 


Van Limberg Stirumstraat, near the Prinsenstraat. 

Public Concerts in the Hoogeland Park and in the Lucas Bol Nerk 
during summer. In the Tivoli Gardens, Sunday and Wednesday ; 
adm. 50 cents for the concerts. 


The Cathedral of St Martin is the central and most 
important feature of the city. It rises from the Dom- 
Kerkhof. The original structure was raised here, on the 
site of the church founded by Dagobert, King of the 
Frisians, of which St Wilibrod was bishop, in 1254-67. 
It was founded by Bishop Vianden, and, on completion, 
must have been the largest and probably the finest Gothic 
church in Holland. A tremendous storm in 1674 caused 
the nave to fall in, thus dividing the choir from the transept 
and the west tower. The breach was never repaired. 
Even what is left of this great cathedral is not as impressive 
as it should be—the use of brick for the building does not 
increase the effect of lightness; the absence of much of the 
old architectural adornment, and not least the change in 
the form of worship, serve in some degree to neutralise 
the efforts of the original builder. For example, the 
interior (fee 25 cents; sacristan at 10 Achter den Dom) 
of the Dom, with its beautiful Gothic arches, is monstrously 
disfigured by pews. There are severalinteresting monu- 
ments, including that of Bishop Egmond; the organ is 
surmounted by a statue of King David with his harp. 
Beneath the choir are extensive vaults, where the hearts 
of the Emperors Conrad II and Henry V are said to be 
preserved. 

Adjoining the choir on the south, and connected with 
the University, are the Cloisters, built in the thirteenth 
century and restored in modern times by Cuypers. The 
stone-work is of unusual beauty, and the vestiges of the old 
Archbishop’s Palace show signs of excellent craftsmanship. 
The Cathedral Tower, a beautiful structure in three stages, 
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of which the first two are in brick and the topmost in 
stone. It was commenced in 1321 by Jan ten Doem of 
Hainault, and completed in 1382, at a height of 364 feet. 
That height is now reduced to 338 feet. The upper 
octagonal superstructure is open, and contains a set of 
chimes consisting of 42 bells. They have a curiously 
melancholy tone, and chronicle the passing of every 
quarter of an hour. The ascent of the tower should be 
made for the sake of the magnificent view, which embraces 
almost the whole of Holland. The fine arched passage- 
way beneath the tower is used as a thoroughfare for trams : 
utility is a primary consideration with the Dutch. 

The Umiversity, which adjoins the Cathedral, was 
founded in 1636 and enlarged in 1894. It numbers over 
one thousand students. The buildings are plain, but the 
Gothic Aula was originally the chapter-house of the 
Cathedral, and the Senate Room has portraits of past 
professors. Connected with the University is a valuable 
Library (in Wittevrouwen Straat), containing 250,000 
volumes and 1500 MSS. The University is open from Io to 
2 on week-days; the Library reading-room from 11 to 4 
on week-days, 10 to 3 on Sundays. 

In the Dom Square is a bronze statue of Count John of 
Nassau, by Stracké, erected in 1883. Count John, brother 
of William the Silent, presided over the conference, held 
at the University of Utrecht, by which the independence 
of the Netherlands was established. Proceeding east- 
ward from the Dom into the Achter St Pieter, you come 
to the St Preterskerk, founded in 1039 as a flat-roofed 
church supported by columns; since then it has under- 
gone frequent rebuilding, though the interesting old crypt 
is still preserved. 

Proceeding northwards you come to the St Janskerk, 
which dates from 1050, and is in the Romanesque manner, 
except for the sixteenth-century Gothic choir. It contains 
the tomb of Cardinal Wassnaer. The University Ana- 
tomical Institute is adjacent. A little to the south is the 
Stadhurs, of 1830, with a few curious pictures and sketches, 
and an interesting collection of antiquities. (Admission 
ro cents.) 

North of the Town Hall or Stadhuis, in the Oude Gracht, 
is the Mint, from which is issued the Dutch coinage used 
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both at home and in the colonies; the Mint may be 
inspected on application to the Director (50 cents gratuity 
expected). Opposite the Mint is a curious red-brick 
building known as the Huis Oudaen (No. 84), and dating 
from 1680. It is used as a home for aged people. A 
little farther along, on the left as you proceed to the station, 
is the Vreeberg, the site where Charles V erected his 
castle; it is now occupied by huge buildings used during 
the International Fairs. Proceeding from the Mint south- 
ward along the Oude Gracht, following the tram-lines, 
-you return to the Cathedral. 

To the south of the University is the Palace of Justice, 
and behind this, in the Nieuwe Gracht, No. 20, is the 
Archepiscopal Museum, the finest of its kind in Holland 
(open week-days, 10 to 5; fee 50 cents for I or 2 persons). 
It is ‘as small—or as large—as a museum should be : one 
can see it comfortably. It has many treasures, all ecclesi- 
astical, and seventy different kinds of lace ; but to me it is 
memorable for the panel portrait of a woman by Jan van 
Scorel, a very sweet sedate face, beautifully painted, which 
one would like to coax into a less religious mood.” Here 
‘ are some choice vestments beautifully embroidered, Dutch 
and Venetian laces, illuminated manuscripts, missals, 
chalices, and like vestiges of the medieval Church. There 
are also some interesting sculptures and paintings. The 
earliest example of Dutch art in a triptych is shown here— 
a ‘‘Calvary’”’ by Geertgen van St James. An earlier work, 
“The Madonna and Child,’ is a picture of Byzantine 
influence, by Ugolino da Siena. Another triptych is here, 
“The Adoration of the Magi,”’ by Cornelis van Oostsanen, a 
curious work in which the costumes and landscape are 
those of the Netherlands. Jan van Scorel is represented 
by the picture referred to above, and a Preta. 

A little farther south, in the Katherinsteeg, is the Roman 
Catholic Church of St Catherine, a sixteenth-century late 
Gothic structure, restored in the nineteenth century. Just 
north of the Museum is an interesting red-brick building, 
faced with stone carvings and surrounded by a canal, which 
is called the Paushuizen, or Pope’s House. It was built 
in 1517, and was occupied by Florizoon Bolyens, who 
afterwards became Pope Adrian VI. 

Continuing southward from St Catherine’s Church, along 
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the Lange Nieuwe Straat, you come opposite the Centraal 
Museum, in the Agnietenstraat. (Open daily, 10 to 4, 
ro cents; Wednesdays and Sundays, 1 to 4, free). The 
principal interest of this museum 1s the collection trans- 
ferred to it from the Museum Kunstlhefde. There are many 
bad and many mediocre pictures here, but there is also a 
splendid series of four long paintings by Jan van Scorel. 
There are some other works, much less significant, by 
early Utrecht masters: One of the earliest is Jerven 
Bosch, who has ‘‘St Anthony Tempted,” secured from the 
ruins of an excavated convent in 1830. There are two 
portraits by the rare Joachim Wittewaal, and some examples 
by the Bloemaerts family, including a fine group piece by 
Hendrik, called “Maria van Pallas dispensing Charity.”’ It 
is an agreeable, lively work. There isa ‘Portrait of a Lady 
as Diana,” by Ferdinand Bols, and a ‘“‘ Holy Family” by 
Van der Helst. But the important works are those of Jan 
van Scorel, who, born near Alkmaar in 1571, made Utrecht 
his home, and died there in 1638. His four panels display 
thirty-eight bust portraits of pilgrims on their way to the 
Holy Land, and delightful pilgrims they are, of the 
Chaucerian variety, firmly drawn, with plenty of bright 
individuality and movement. His altarpiece of the family 
Vischer van der Geer as donors before the Virgin and 
Child is of rich colouring, ‘“‘ reminiscent of Raphael.’’ The 
work is considered as the standard for the study of Van 
Scorel’s technique. 

Hence it is an agreeable walk eastward to the Sedvas 
Park and the celebrated Maliebaan, a wide, triple avenue 
of lime-trees, which apparently much impressed Louis XIV, 
when he had little enough respect for any property at all 
at Utrecht. There are handsome villas and public gardens 
in the vicinity, and at the far end, in the Hoogeland Park, 
is the Musewm van Oudheden or Antiquarian Museum (open 
daily, 10 to 4; 10 cents; Sundays and Wednesdays, 
I to 4, free ; catalogue, 1 fr. 75 c.; small guide, 30 cents). 
On the Ground Floor are Roman potteries and prehistoric 
records from the neighbourhood. Inscribed stones are 
found in Room II, and some vestiges of church architecture 
in Room III. Room IV has old wooden carvings and an 
interesting chimney frieze ; Rooms V and VI are carved 
stone-work, and Room VII some seventeenth-century 
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work. On the First Floor is a statue of Charles V, 
illuminated in gold and green ; and some drawings of old 
Utrecht ; Room II has local relics and coins ; and Room III, 
done in sixteenth-century style, has a good collection of 
articles of that period; Room IV, early seventeenth 
century, has wooden furnishings; and Room V, of the 
eighteenth century, has, among other things, a splendid 
little Doll’s House constructed in 1680. Here also is 
the room in which the Treaty of Utrecht lay for signature 
in 1713. Rooms VI, VII, VIII, and IX have much that 
is agreeable, and Room X has a fourteenth-century tomb 
and four odd statues. On the second floor. are wooden 
models of the Dom and its tower. 
South of the museum is the Wilhelmina Park. 


Neighbourhood.—The neighbourhood of Utrecht, unlike 
that of most large Dutch towns, is full of diversity. Culti- 
vated pastures, gardens, and parks, with a great many 
large country houses, occur frequently, and some delight- 
ful drives or walks are available. ‘‘ Here we saw for the 
first time the characteristic Dutch country houses of the 
Georgian type, with avenues of limes and elms leading 
up to them, planted sometimes in double or treble rows. 
A Dutch country house does not obstinately seek seclusion, 
but always at some point lies open to the road, as if its 
owner liked to feel in touch with the world, or because 
every Dutchman is sufficiently democratic in feeling to 
wish every passer-by to share in what is pleasant to him- 
self, including an excellent view of his well-placed, well- 
kept, well-to-do-looking country house.” 

To Zeist.—This is a short journey by train, via De Bilt. 
You pass through a well-wooded and slightly undulating 
countryside to Zeist (Hotels: Hermitage, Figi), an attrac- 
tive little village which serves as the seat of a Moravian 
settlement of some 250 members, who worship in a little 
white chapel and live a communal life somewhat reminis- 
cent of the English Quakers. To Soestdijk.—The chateau 
of Soestdijk lies about 12 miles north of Utrecht, near the 
railway station of Baarn (p. 196), about half an hour’s 
journey. The chateau lies in the Royal Park, or Baarnsche 
Bosch, which is always open to visitors, and is now the 
property of Queen Wilhelmina. It was presented to the 
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Prince of Orange in 1816 in return for his services at the 
Battle of Waterloo. Yo Hilverswm.—This is a journey of 
about twenty minutes by rail from the Maliebaan station. 
For Hilversum, see p. 159. Maarssen is a delightful little 
town on the Vecht, easily reached by rail from Utrecht. 
At Haarzuylen, close by, there is a chateau done after the 
manner of ancient castles by Cuypers, one of the most im- 
portant of modern Dutch architects. There is tramway 
from Utrecht to Vreeswijk, where are the huge locks of the 
Merwede Canal, connecting Amsterdam with the Rhine. 
To Dnebergen and Doorn.—There are frequent trains from 
the Central Station. Doorn (Hotel Pabst) is an unexcep- 
tional little town with a small Gothic church. Its principal 
claim to attention derives from the fact that the ex-Kaiser 
of Germany resides there, having come hither from A mer- 
ongen, some fifteen miles south-east of Utrecht, where he 
first found asylum after his abdication. The drive by 
road from Utrecht to Doorn and thence to Amersfoort (see 
below) reveals some delightful countryside, totally unlike 
the characteristic Dutch scenery. Wide, heather-covered 
moors, delightful forests, and intriguing undulations which 
almost achieve the dignity of hills, are features of this drive. 
To Amersfoort.—This is a journey by rail of about twenty 
minutes. 

Amersfoort (reached also from Amsterdam in 30 minutes ; 
from Rotterdam in ri hours, and from Zwolle in 1 hour) is a 
prosperous town of 24,000 inhabitants (Hotels: Berg-Hotel, 
Berkhoven). It contains many vestiges of its antiquity, 
with a portion of the walls and an ancient gateway. In 
the open square known as De Hof, is the St Joris Church, 
which dates from 1450; remains of an earlier Romanesque 
church may be detected. Behind the church is the Groen- 
markt, whence Lavender Straat leads to a row of old gabled 
buildings, known as the Havzk. Hence it is a short walk 
to the highly picturesque Koppelpoort, a delightful crenel- 
lated gateway. In the Gracht is the old Church of St Mary, 
with a fifteenth-century tower, in which is a carillon of 35 
bells. Opposite the church is the museum, containing local 
relics. 

[Autobus goes from Amersfoort to Bunschoten and 
Spakenburg, small fishing villages of which the inhabitants 
still cling to their ancient picturesque costumes. Amers- 
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foort to Apeldoorn and Arnhem (see p. 205). Autobus con- 
nects Amersfoort with Soestdijk (see p. 194), Spakenburg, 
Nijkerk, De Glindhorst, and Nunspeet. A pleasant walk 
leads to the village of Lage Vuursche, where there is a 
sixteenth-century chateau, the Slot Drakenstein, well 
worth a visit. 

The line goes on from Amersfoort to Amsterdam, via 
Baarn (Hotel, pp. vii-viii). This little town has a population 
of about 11,600, and is a charming summer resort frequented 
by Amsterdamers. It is said to be one of the healthiest 
places in Holland, and is surrounded on three sides by 
fine woods. The Cueen Mother’s summer residence, 
the Soestdijk Palace (p. 193), is in the neighbourhood, 
and can be reached by tram; there is a tramway also to 
Soest, and autobus to Hilversum (p. 159) and Soesterberg. 

Utrecht to Rotterdam.—This is a journey of 33 miles, 
accomplished in from 55 minutes to 14 hours. Leaving 
Utrecht, you pass through the agricultural lands typical 
of the Utrecht neighbourhood, and, after Vlewten, reach 
the station of Harmelen. The area of canals is now 
entered, and presently you reach Woerden, situated on the 
Old Rhine. Woerden was originally a fortress, and under- 
went severe treatment at the hands of Marshal Luxem- 
bourg, who commanded the army of Louis XIV, in 
1672. The site of the fortifications is now occupied by 
public promenades. The quaint old town hall should be 
seen. 

Beyond Woerden comes Oudewater, on the Yssel, the 
birthplace of Arminius, from whom the title of Arminians, 
given to the “ Remonstrants,” was derived. Here, as in 
so many Dutch towns, frightful excesses—some of which 
are commemorated by a picture in the Stadhuis—were 
committed by the Spaniards during their occupation. The 
station of Hekendorp follows, and then Gouda. | 

Gouda is an agreeable town with much of interest, 
though not enough to justify a lengthy sojourn. Like 
so many Dutch towns, its archeological interest is out of 
proportion to its size, and it has some literary interest as 
well, its church being the shrine where Gerard and Margaret, 
of The Cloister and the H earth, worshipped. The fame of 
the town is divided between its cheese and its stained 
glass, and the former is probably the more satisfying of 
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the two. The town lies at the confluence of the Gouwe 
and the Yssel, and has a population of 27,000. 

Hotel: Zalm.. Tramways to Bodegraven, on the Utrecht- 
Leyden line, and Schoonhoven. Autobus to Lekkerkerk, Schoon- 
hoven, Bodegraven, Haastrecht, Krimpen aan den Yssel, Ysselstein. 
Steamer to Boskoop (see local bills); to Amsterdam several times 
daily, except Sundays; to Haarlem daily ; to Rotterdam several 
times daily ; to Leyden daily. 


Turning left from the railway station and then right 
over several canals, you come to the Market Plein. Here 
is the fifteenth-century, late-Gothic Stadhuis, an odd 
structure, boisterously pinnacled. In this square also is 
the Weigh House, a seventeenth-century building with some 
interesting reliefs, and on the same side is the Municipal 
Museum (open week-days, 9 to 4, 25 cents; Sundays, | 
2 to 4, Io cents), containing pictures and local antiquities ; 
among the treasures is an enamelled and silver-gilt cup 
and plate, the gift of the ill-fated Countess Jacquelin 
(p. 51)... The Groote Kerk of St John is in the same 
square. \ 

The Groote Kerk (admissiom 20 cents; the koster lives 
in the detached house at the S.E. corner) was founded in 
1485, and was largely destroyed by fire, which necessitated 
rebuilding in 1552. It is a striking example of the Transi- 
tion period. The arcades are round-arched, and are borne 
by thirty-six circular pillars. The lofty roof is of wood, 
and the stained-glass windows are considered to be the 
most important Dutch specimens of this art, though they 
lack the richness and mystery .of stained-glass. in other 
countries. They are, however, all very interesting, and 
some examples are of unusual beauty. Most of them were 
presented by princes, towns, and private individuals after 
the fire which destroyed the original building, and the one 
which represents the Last Supper was the gift of Philip of 
Spain. 

There are twenty-nine large and thirteen small windows, 
the best of which were executed by the brothers Wouter 
and Dirk Crabeth, whose pupils and successors, down to 
1606, are responsible for the others. Those by Wouter 
and Dirk Crabeth, beginning from the main entrance, are 
No. 5, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; No. 6, Judith 
and Holofernes, with a ‘fascinating little Diireresque 
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tower on a rock under siege”; No. 7, Last Supper (see 
p. 196) ; No. 8, Punishment of Heliodorus, who desecrated 
the Temple ; No. 12, The Nativity ; No. 14, The Preaching 
of John the Baptist ; No. 15, Baptism of Christ ; No. 16, 
Christ Preaching; No. 18, The Baptist in Prison ; 
No. 22, Christ driving the Money-changers from the 
Temple (presented by William I, of Orange); No. 23, 
Christ washing the Feet of His Disciples (above; Elijah’s 
Sacrifice) ; No. 24, Peter and John healing the Lame Man 
(above, Philip baptising the Ethiopian). In the sacristy 
are the original drawings of the Crabeth brothers. 

Boskoop, two miles from Gouda, can be reached by 
steamer. It is celebrated for its nursery-gardens. Auto- 
bus to Rotterdam, also to Leyden ; steamer to Leyden. 

_ The line to Rotterdam, after leaving Gouda, passes 

little of interest. The extensive Zuidplas-Polder is 
skirted, and a district of pastures and canals is traversed 
to Rotterdam. 

Utrecht to Zwolle and Leeuwarden (Friesland).—This is 
a journey of 554 miles, accomplished in from 80 minutes to 
2% hours. After leaving Utrecht, the line passes Bilthoven, 
the junction for Baarn, presently reaching Amersfoort 
(p. 195). Turning northward the line reaches Nijkerk, 
followed by Putten and Ermelo-Veldwijk, in a region 
given over to the extensive planting of tobacco. The 
next station, Harderwijk, is a fortified seaport on the 
Zuyder Zee, and was formerly the seat of a university, 
founded in 1648 and closed in 1811. The stations which 
follow are of little account, and the line goes over the 
Yssel to Zwolle. 

Zwelle is the chief town of the province of Over-Yssel, 
and has a population of approximately 39,000. It is 
actually on the Zwartewater, and is a quiet, unexceptional 
town, with pleasant gardens and walks where the ramparts 
were formerly. The town has an elegant, almost Euro- 
pean air, with any number of open spaces, but compara- 
tively few notable relics of antiquity. Its fine gate, 
however, and the Groote Kerk, are exceptions. Gerard 
Dou was born at Zwolle, which takes little notice of that 
fact, and has none of his works to exhibit. 


Hotels (pp. vii-viii). Tvams through the town, and to Coevorden, 
for Ter Apel. Steamers to Hasselt, Zwartsluis, and Genemuiden. 
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The Sassen-Poort, a fine Gothic gateway in brick sur- 
mounted by four towers, is observed on the way from the 
station to the town; and the large Gothic Church of St 
Michael, or Groote Kerk, is situated in the Groote Kerk 
Plein, at the centre of the town. It dates in its origin 
from 1406, but was later restored by Cuypers. The 
interior (admission 25 cents) has little to offer beyond 
some carved stalls and a finely executed pulpit of the 
seventeenth century. The Stadhwis, or town hall, has 
an interesting fifteenth-century council-chamber, and a 
few portraits. The Stadhuis dates from 1447. In the 
Milkmarkt is the Provincial Museum in a fine old sixteenth- 
century mansion ; and in the Ossenmarkt is the Church of 
Our Lady, a fifteenth-century Gothic structure. This is 
one of the few ancient churches which retain their ancient 
religion. Notable houses are not common in Zwolle, but 
there is an agreeable eighteenth-century street near the 
Sassen-Poort ; among the houses of this street is one much 
earlier, which is known as Charles V’s House. Near 
Zwolle, in a convent on the Agnetenberg, lived Thomas a 
Kempis, author of the Imitation of Chnst. He died there, 
1471, at the age of g2. 

Zwolle to Kampen.—A branch line connects these two 
places, and the trip to Kampen is a profitable one. “‘ Any 
old town that is on a river, and that river a mouth of the 
Rhine, is good enough for me ; but when it is also a trea- 
sure-house of medieval architecture one’s cup is full. 
And Kampen has many treasures: beautiful fourteenth- 
century gateways, narrow quaint streets, a cheerful 
isolated companile, a fine church, and the greater portion 
of an odd but wholly delightful Stadhuis in red brick and 
white stone, with a gay little crooked bell-tower and ° 
statues of great men and great qualities on its facade.”’ 
Kampen was at one time an important trading centre 
and a member of the Hanseatic League, though to-day 
it is a quiet backwater, of practically no commercial 
importance. 

Of the original four city gates, three remain—the 
Broederpoort, at the bottom of the Broederweg; the 
Cellebroederspoort, at the bottom of Geer Straat ; and the 
Koornmarktspoort. The first dates from 1465, and was 
much restored in 1619; the second, named after a small 
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brotherhood of monks, was also erected in 1465; and the 
third, the oldest of them all, and formerly the principal 
gate, dates from the fourteenth century. In the centre 
of the town, near the river, is the Town Hall, or Stadhuis, 
erected in the sixteenth century and enlarged in the 
eighteenth. It is a delightful building, quaintly embel- 
lished, and contains a small Museum. The Court Room is 
perhaps the best example of its kind to be found in Holland, 
and has a noble sixteenth-century fireplace. Another 
room, in the old wing, has some fine panelling. 

Proceeding from the Town Hall south-eastwards 
along the Oudestraat you come to the fine Church of St 
Nicholas, or the Bovenkerk, one of the three most impor- 
tant medieval churches in Holland, the other two being 
the Cathedral of St John at ’s Hertogenbosch and the 
Cathedralat Utrecht. It dates from the fourteenth century 
and is very lofty, the ceiling being decorated. The 
thirteen chapels which surround the chancel are notable, 
and the organ claims some celebrity from the fact that 
it is the third largest in Holland. The Church of Si 
Mary, north-west from the Stadhuis, is also of the four- 
teenth century. The old fortifications have been turned 
into parks and promenades. The street facing the river 
retains its pleasantly ancient aspect. 


Zwollet to Groningen.—The main line on to Groningen 
proceeds now across the Vecht to Dalfsen, Dedemsvaart, 
and Siaphorst, the latter interesting because of the quaint 
costumes of the people. Meppel, which comes next, is 
an important butter-market. There is autobus service 
between Meppel and Steenwijk, via Wanneperveen and 
Giethoorn. Giethoorn is a charming little village over- 
laced by the branches of innumerable trees, strung with 
canals clasped at intervals by delightful little bridges. 

[Meppel to Leewwarden.—The line goes via Nijeveen, 
Steenwijk (steamer to Blokzijl), Willemsoord, Peperga, 
Wolvega, Oudeschoot, Heerenveen (steam trams to Sneek 
(p. 181), to Drachten, thence Veenwouden ; steamers to 
Sneek, Tuesdays and Saturdays; to Leeuwarden on 
Thursdays), Akkrum, Grouw-Irnsum, Idaard-Roorda- 
huizum and Wirdum, to Leeuwarden. For Leeuwarden, 
see p. 182.] 
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After Meppel, you continue on the Groningen line to 
Assen, which has a population of 16,700, and is the capital 
of the province of Drenthe, a district remarkable for the 
tumuli and burial-places attributed to the Stone Age. 
More than 50 may be visited at Rolde, Gieten, Borger, and 
neighbouring places. Assen itself has few buildings of 
interest except the old thirteenth-century church, now 
used as the Stadhuis, with an annexe containing the town 
archives and a provincial museum, with some urns 
excavated from tumuli in the neighbourhood. Battle 
axes and flint hatchets have also been revealed. One of 
the Tumuli—a very good example—is observed from the 
train just before reaching Vrves-Zuidlaren. Then passing 
De Punt and Haren, you reach Groningen. , 
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“ Groningen seems, from its position on the map, to be 
so very ultimate and out-of-the-way a place that it comes 
as a surprise to find it not merely a town of over 75,000 
[abt. 97,000] inhabitants, but by way of being rather a smart 
and fashionable town as well, and the seat of a university: 
It is a place of up-to-date shops alongside the out-of-date 
ones, and there is a general air of cleanliness and abun- 
dant prosperity. As you come up along the Heerenstraat 
and notice there the modistes, with Paris models in. the 
windows, it becomes evident that Groningen is not out 
of the world to-day.” Fine modern city though it be, 
with wide streets and the rapid movements of a population 
intent on business, Groningen has nevertheless success 
fully contrived to maintain a good deal of its ancient 
picturesqueness, so that we have the old Aa Kerk, the 
fine, roomy Groote Markt, overlooked by the noble tower — 
of St Martin’s, the little ancient houses, and secluded 
corners. Groningen is the centre of the grain industry, 
and a highly prosperous centre it is, with most of the 
attributes of a town that keeps wide awake. It is not all 
materialist, however, and can point with pride to two of 
its sons whose names: stand high in the modern artistic 
life of Holland. These are ate Israels and H. W. 
Mesdag. 
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Hotels: Frigge, Doelen. 

Railway Stations.—Central (Hoofd Station) for all trains (buffet) ; 
Noorder Station for branch lines to Delfzijl (183 miles) and Roode- 
school (154 miles). Post Office in the Poststraat. Telegraph Office 
in the Kattenhage. British Consul. Electvic Tramways.—Several 
lines, including one from the Central Station to the Noorder 
Station, via the Groote Markt; Steam Tvams to Eelde. Autobus 
to Rottum, Feerwerd, Bierum, De Leek, Zuidlaren, Holwierde, etc. 
Steamer to Appingedam (whence autobus to Siddeburen and 
Hoogezand daily except Sundays). 


In the large open market-place is the Church of St Martin, 
a handsome Gothic structure dating in part from the 
thirteenth, in part from the sixteenth century. The tower, 
which rises 320 feet, is like that of the Cathedral of Utrecht. 
It is one of the finest towers in Holland. “It was built 
by the architect who raised the solitary spire of Amers- 
foort and the lesser one of Rhenen; but the Groningen 
tower was his finest work. It is of a height so great that 
the massive character of its base is apparent only when 
quite near to it, and it perhaps represents the greatest 
triumph which the Dutch builders in brick ever won over 
the character of their materials. Other towers—that 
which stands dejected and solitary, at Leeuwarden, or 
the imposing pile at Dordrecht—had to be left unfinished 
because to finish them would have been to bring them in 
ruins to the earth. But the cunning genius of Groningen 
was able to place on the enormous plinth of his base the 
smaller square of his second storey, and on that the octagon 
of his third storey, and yet again on that the smaller 
octagon which leads to the summit.” —E. and M. S. Grew. 
The rest of the church falls far short of the tower in archi- 
tectural significance. 

The Stadhuts, restored in Greek classical style, is opposite 
the church. (The Oude Stadhuis, a small sixteenth-century 
brick building, is close to the church tower.) Behind this 
is the Umiversity, founded in 1614. The structure built 
in 1851 was destroyed in 1906 and rebuilt three years 
later. It is frequented by some 500. students with 52 
professors. The University Library (open on week-days, 
Io to 4) contains a New Testament of Erasmus, an- 
notated by Martin Luther. The Museum of Natural 
History was also destroyed in 1906. The Dutch under- 
graduates are a jolly folk, doubtless with characteristics 
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changed but little to-day from those days when Franz 
Hals painted their types. ‘“‘ This humour has free play 
at all time,’ writes Mr Edwin Grew; ‘“‘it reaches its 
zenith at the festivities which each university holds once in 
every five years, and to which it invites representatives 
of its mother universities. In that joyous week the students 
do not go to bed. They have other gayer things to think 
about. Much of the five years which intervene between each 
festival is spent in preparing for it. When its triumphant 
blaze has faded, a gentle melancholy descends on those who 
have rejoiced in it—and (it is said) the numbers of freshmen 
at the university where it was held immediately fall.” 

The Catholic Church of St Joseph is a modern struc- 
ture with a fine Gothic tower; the other Catholic church, 
the Broerkerk, is adorned with mediocre paintings by 
L. Hendricz. 

In the Guyot Plein is the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, one 
of the largest institutions of its kind in Europe. It was 
founded in 1790, and supports and educates over 200 
inmates, who are examined in public every Wednesday 
morning. As in all big Dutch towns, the benevolent 
institutions are many, and in some cases deserve inspec- 
tion. The Anthonij-Gasthuis and the Peper-Gasthuis each 
has a fine, inscribed doorway. 

Beyond the Guyot Plein, in the Predinius Singel, is the 
Museum van Oudheden, or Museum of Antiquities (admis- 
sion 25 cents; 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays, I to5 p.m., 10 ¢.), 
housed in a spacious brick building erected in 1894. The 
collection consists of prehistoric and Roman antiquities, 
and some works of modern art. In the three rooms of 
the Basement are fonts and Roman antiquities, vases, 
stoneware, and architectural fragments. FEvnéresol, in six 
rooms are paintings by H. W. Mesdag, chimney-pieces, por- 
traits, instruments of torture, tapesteries, and porcelain. 
On the first floor, in three rooms, are porcelain, coins, gold 
and silver ware, glass, costumes; and pictures by W. 
Maris, H. W. Mesdag, Anton Mauve, A. Verwée, P. Gabriel, 
C. Bisschop, J. Maris, Joseph Israels, and L. Alma-Tadema. 
(Catalogue Io cents.) 

The entrance to the University Botamc Garden is in 
the Niewue Kyk-in’t-Jat Straat (open daily, 9 to 12 and 
2 to 4; Thursdays free). 
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Several pleasant trips may be made from Groningen. 

By tram or steamer to Delfzijl, on the Dollart, a wide gulf 
at the mouth of the Ems. A ferry goes thence to the 
pretty German town of Emden on the opposite side of 
the. Dollart. On the route to Delfzijl you pass Stedum, 
which has a fine old church. By steamer from Groningen 
to the German North Sea islands of Borkum and Nor- 
derney. This isa summer service. Tram to Paterswolde, 
a region of woods and moors. Groningen to Bremen. 
© Zwolle to Arnhem, via Deventer and Zutphen.—Zwolle 
(p. 198). The first station of any note is Almelo, a small 
town of about 26,700 inhabitants. It has a fine church 
containing the family vault of the Rechteren-Limpurg 
family, whose castle is close by. [The line now continues 
to Hengelo (trams to Zutphen) for Oldenzaal, Enschede 
(electric trams and autobus to Glanerbrug) and Winters- 
wijk.] The line from Almelo to Deventer passes Rijssen 
(junction for branch line to Goor, Neede, and Winterswijk), 
Holten, Dijkerhoek, Bathmen, and Colmschate. 
: Deventer, with a population of about 33,700, is ‘an attrac- 
tive town on the Yssel, here crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Deventer was for long the residence of Gerard Terburg, 
who became a member of the town council and died there 
in 1681. His group painting of the magistrates is. still 
préserved in the Stadhuis. Deventer is noted for its cake, 
a richly seasoned, puddingy affair that looks. something 
like. gingerbread. 


_ Hotel de Weveld. Post Office at the corner of Nieuwestraat. and 
Smedenstraat. Steamevs to Amsterdam, Arnhem, Nijmegen, and 
Rotterdam, starting from the Pothoofd. Trams to Lochem and 
porno: 


The tower of the Groote Kerk, or Church of St Lebuintts 
“presiding over all other towers, spires, roofs, and gables 
whatsoever,’ is conspicuous from all parts of the country- 
side. It is a Gothic tower, raised in the fifteenth century 
and topped by an octagonal bell-tower. On each side 
of the tower is an admonition for the people of Deventer : 


ConsuL=—ForTIS AGE—FIDE D1I0o—VIGILA. 


(Take counsel.one with another; act valiantly; keep faith in 
God; Watch.) i 
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A good deal of the original Romanesque basilica has 
been incorporated into the Gothic structure, and the 
eleventh-century crypt is retained. The old stained-glass 
windows deserve a glance. The Berg Kerk has two inter- 
esting Romanesque towers, but is otherwise unexceptional ; 
and the Stadhuis is likewise not of any special charm, 
though it contains the fine group-painting by Gerald 
Terburg (see above). The beautiful sixteenth-century 
Weigh House in the Bruik Square has an outside staircase, 
and, as a reminder of the medieval capacity for inflicting 
punishment, there hangs from the exterior of the building 
a large copper pot in which counterfeit coiners were 
boiled. Close by is the House of the Three Herrings, 
dated 1575; and throughout the town there are several 
interesting old buildings. Very charming is the ancient 
red tower of the old Mint. “It is buried among a lot 
of tumble-down, red-roofed buildings, surrounding a small 
and dirty court, at the end of a malodorous narrow 
passage which makes one feel as if one were in Italy.” 
The building was originally what it is now—a dwelling- 
place—and was afterwards used asa mint. It is reached 
by a narrow passage from the Rijksmanstraat. 

[Deventer to Amersfoort, via A peldoorn.—This is a journey 
of about 364 miles, accomplished in about 1} hours. 
Apeldoorn (Hotels: Bloeming, Keizerskroon), the junction 
for Zutphen (see below), Dieren-Doesburg, Hattem, is an 
attractive town (pop. 54,400) with numerous villas and ~ 
two fine parks, the Oranje and the Wilhelmina. It is 
situated on the border of a forest and about 24 miles from 
the royal chateau of Het Loo, which may be reached by 
steam tram or autobus; this is a residence of Queen 
Wilhelmina, and is not open to the public; the grounds 
are open 9 to 11 and 2 to 5 daily, on application. Auto- 
bus to Arnhem and Uddelermeer. After Apeldoorn, the 
stations of Assel, Stroe, and Barneveld-Voorthuizen (the 
junction for Nijkerk and Ede) are passed before reaching 
Amersfoort (p. 195).| 

Continuing from Deventer to Arnhem the line comes 
to Gorssel, and then Zutphen, which is a junction for 
Hengelo, Oldenzaal, Bentheim (Germany),etc.; for Winters- 
wijk, Borken, etc. ; for Apeldoorn, etc. 

Zutphen is a gracious little town, at which a halt of some 
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days would not go amiss with the discriminating traveller. 
It is one of those places which induce residence, or at all 
events a feeling of residence. ‘‘ Zutphen’s skyline, with 
its many towers and spires rising up like a collection of 
architectural examples in an exhibition, rather than the 
bona fide belongings of any one town, more nearly realises 
one of Diirer’s engravings or Hollar’s etchings than the 
view of any other place I know. More than Oxford, in 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, does Zutphen ‘ whisper from 
her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Ages.’ ” 
It is situated at the confluence of the Berkel and the 
Yssel, and does a fair trade in timber (pop. abt. 19,500). 

The Sack of Zutphen was Holland’s first introduction 
to the wholesale brutalities of the Spaniards. Says Motley : 
“ Zuatphen attempted a feeble opposition to the entrance 
of the King’s troops and received a dreadful chastisement 
in consequence. Alva sent orders to his son to leave not 
a single man alive in the city, and to burn every house to 
the ground. The Duke’s command was almost literally 
obeyed. Don Frederic entered Zutphen, and without a 
moment’s warning put the whole garrison to the sword. 
The citizens next fell a defenceless prey, some being stabbed 
in the streets, some hanged on the trees which decorated 
the city, some stripped stark naked and turned out into 
the fields to freeze to death in the wintry night. As the 
work of death became too fatiguing for the butchers, 
500 innocent burghers were tied two and two, back to 
back, and drowned like dogs in the river Yssel.’’ In 
another battle, fought outside the town of Zutphen in 
1586, between the English and the Spaniards, Sir Philip 
Sidney was mortally wounded (see p. 208). 


Hotel (pp. vii-viii). 

Tram to Groenmarkt. Steam tram to Emmerich; steam-tram 
to Hengelo-in-Gelderland. Steamer, via Deventer, to Amsterdam, 
daily except Sunday. Autobus to Dieren and Gorssel. 


There are some interesting old houses to be seen through- 
out the town, and in the broad main street are some 
Almshouses, with sculptured figures above the gate. 
The fifteenth-century Stadhuis has been restored, and in 
the Wijnhus Tower is a set of good chimes. The Wijn- 
huis itself has a collection of local antiquities (open daily, 
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to to 12 and 1 to 4, fee 10 cents). The principal feature 
of the town is the Church of St Walburgis, or Groote Kerk, 
which dates from the twelfth century (25 c.). The church 
has a delightful side door, with an agreeable Madonna sculp- 
tured above the inner arch. Over the outer arch is the 
figure of St Walburgis. The interior reveals something of 
its ancient richness. There is a ruined Pieta, for example, 
and a pleasant fresco of St Christopher ; also vestiges of 
carving and a wonderful iron candelabra. Among the 
frescoes which have been recovered are some, in the side 
aisles, representing the various trade guilds. Perhaps 
the most important thing is the brazen Font, in Renais- 
sance style, which was cast in 1527. 

The great Library of Zutphen is from the church, and 
is contained in what was formerly the Chapter House, 
with a red-tiled floor on which is clearly visible the imprint 
of a cloven hoof, ‘“‘ for, when once a fasting monk was 
performing a vow of abstinence, the Devil set food before 
him and he yielded to the temptation ; ever since, the 
footstep of the Evil One has remained branded on the 
floor as a sign and memorial of his triumphant visitation.” 
The old library dates from pre-Reformation days, and the 
MSS. and incunabula are chained to the shelves. Among 
the rare volumes are two works by Vincent of Beauvais, 
giving an outline of the universe as it appeared to the 
Middle Ages ; here also is the first Bible printed in Dutch, 
and another which is said to have been the property of 
Thomas 4 Kempis. ‘‘ One Bible has a curious history : 
it was sent for rebinding to a devout Roman Catholic, 
who had never before had an opportunity of reading 
the Holy Scriptures for himself. Over his work he read 
the New Testament, drew his own conclusions from it, 
and was converted to Protestantism. Burning with the 
ardour of the convert, at the four corners of the new 
binding he wrought in the leather portraits of the leading 
reformers—Melanchthon, Luther, Huss, and Erasmus. 
Then, fearing the consequences of his action, he covered 
the incriminating effigies with a false binding. 

‘His action was discovered, so runs the legend, and a 
search was made for him; but he had already made his 
escape. The tiny portraits are beautifully tooled on the 
leather.” 
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® There are some relics of the old walls to be seen, includ- 
ing the Niewwstads-Poort, through which Don Frederic 
entered the town in 1572. The Watertoren and the 
Drogenapstoren should also be seen, as well as some old 
brick dwellings in the Zaadmarkt, the Groenmarkt, 
and elsewhere through this pleasant town. A life-sized 
statue, in bronze, of Sir Philip Sidney, who was mortally 
wounded at the Battle of Zutphen in 1586, was unveiled 
at Zutphen in 1913. 


After leaving Zutphen the line passes. Brummen, a resi- 
dental centre, and then crosses the Yssel to Dieren, followed 
by De Steeg, the station for Rhedersteeg, a popular Dutch 
resort, with the chateau of Rhederoord. After De Steeg 
you pass through an area dotted with country houses to 
Velp, and following the New or Guilders Yssel, formed by 
the Roman General Drusus in 13 B.c., the line comes to 
Arnhem. 


ARNHEM 


Arnhem is an excellent place to live in, if you happen 
to be a well-to-do Dutchman with time on your hands. 
It is also an excellent centre from which to visit one of 
the most gracious regions of Holland. It has all the 
grace and elegance of a well-bred neighbourhood, and 
is surrounded by a very agreeable countryside. There 
are real hills in the vicinity—gentle, undulating downs, 
well-wooded and soft to the eye. The city itself, which 
is of comfortable size, and is the capital of Gelderland, 
is on the: south slopes of the Veluwe range, with the 
river at its feet. It is laid out as a garden. There are 
always green lawns, flower-beds, shady trees, and cool 
avenues near at hand, and the gleaming waters of the 
Rhine are a recurrent sight. Its shops, too, are more than 
usually good, to serve the wants, no doubt, of the wealthy 
merchant and the retired Dutch East Indies planter, 
who occupy the pleasing country houses of Arnhem. 
Arnhem was probably the Roman Avenacum, but little 
is known of that period. It was given municipal freedom 
by the Counts of Guelders in the thirteenth century, and 
a century later became a member of the Hanseatic League. 
Civil wars distressed it in the fifteenth century and later, 
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when struggles were perpetual between Guelders, Burgundy, 
and the Emperor. Finally, it was taken by the French in 
1672, who lost it to the Prussian arms in 1813 (pop. 75,000). 


Hotels (pp. vii-viii). Hotel omnibuses meet trains. Post Office. 
—Jans Plein, in a fine new red-brick building ; Telegraph Office in 
the Willems Plein. English Church Service in the Lutheran Mission 
Hall, Tuinstegg. Concevis on Sunday and Wednesday evenings in 
the Casino on the Reeberg (introduction necessary). Golf links 
(9 holes) at Velp. Electric Tramway through the town and to Velp 
(p. 208) ; thence to Dieren-Doesburg ; Wageningen and Rhenen, 
along the Lek. Autobus to Apeldoorn. Steamers to Wageningen, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays ; to Lobith, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays; to Rotterdam, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 


Several fine wide streets lead from the station to the 
Grootemarkt, in which are the Stadhuis and the Groote 
Kerk. The Stadhuis has been poorly restored, and is 
adorned with monstrous figures which have given the 
building the title of the Devil’s House. Behind it is the 
town library, with some old and rare volumes. The 
Groote Kerk, built in the fifteenth century and recently 
restored, has a conspicuous tower, 300 feet high, contain- 
ing a peal of forty-five bells. The interior (fee 25 cents) 
is interesting, and contains a marble monument of the last 
Duke of Guelders. There is also a handsome carved 
seventeenth-century pulpit and a large organ erected in ° 
the church in 1769. Public recitals are given fortnightly 
on Tuesday afternoons, admission free. There is a new 
stained glass window, dating from 1907, with twelve 
apostles in bas-relief round it, and a number of restored 
frescoes, revealed by the removal of whitewash, may be 
inspected. The oak choir screen is interesting ; and near 
the Duke’s tomb is his effigy, represented in a suit of armour 
hanging against one of the columns in kneeling posture. 
In the open space round the Groote Kerk and extending 
in the Kippermarkt and Walburgstraat, a heterogeneous 
market of second-hand furniture, carpets, books, old 
clothes, china, etc., is held. 

Also in the Grootmarkt is the Museum of Antiquities 
(open week-days, 10 to 12 and 2 to 4, admission 25 cents ; 
Sundays, free from 11.30 to 1.30). It contains seals, 
coins, portraits, architectural models, a beautifully carved 
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ivory diptych of the thirteenth century, and a number of 
silver guild cups of the seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
turies. The Weigh House, with an interesting pediment 
in relief, is also in the Grootmarkt. On the south side of 
the Grootmarkt, between the old Post Office and the Hétel 
des Pays Bas, is an old gateway of the Sabelspoort, the 
only remaining vestige of the ancient town walls. It is, 
however, possible to trace the course of these walls by 
the flower gardens of Niewe Plein, Willems Plein, follow- 
ing the tram route to the Velper Plein and the ornamental 
waters which descend thence to the Rhine. 

From the Grootmarkt the Walburgstraat leads to the 
St Walburg Kerk, the oldest Catholic church in Arnhem. 
It has two towers, some fine stained-glass windows, a 
handsome Gothic pulpit, and a richly gilt altar. The 
church dates from the fourteenth century. 

Reached by tram from the Velper Plein, in the 
Schelmsche Weg is an open-air museum (admission 25 
cents), illustrating the development of the Netherlands as 
represented by its buildings. Among the exhibits is a large 
mill brought from Delft, a seventeenth-century farmhouse, 
and similar examples of characteristic Dutch buildings. 
(In the Velper Plein is the Musts Socrwm, where special 
concerts are held from time to time during the season.) 
There are numerous parks throughout the town; that at 
Sonsbeek is beautifully wooded and has a lake, a belvedere 
tower, anda café. At Reeberg, west of the town, are exten- 
sive pleasure grounds and a casino where concerts are held 
on Sunday and Wednesday afternoons during summer. 

There are numerous excursions to be made from Arnhem. 
Velp, three miles distant by electric tram, is a smart 
little village with a nine-hole golf course, hotel, and 
pensions ; the line goes on to Dieven through the Mid- 
dachter Avenue, with the Middachter Wood to the left 
and a chateau known as the Kasteel Middachten to the 
right. Before reaching Dieren the ducal Huis Dieren is 
observed on the right. On the left is the forest of Carolin- 
enberg, which is approached by an avenue from directly 
opposite the Huis Dieren. Geometric avenues are popular 
hereabouts, and from the top of the hill there is a large 
tree with a circular seat from which fourteen of these 
avenues radiate. Instead of going from Velp to Dieren 
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there is a pleasant walk through an avenue opposite the 
Hotel at Velp to Rozendaal, which may be visited, if 
accompanied by a guide, on all days except Saturday. 

From Arnhem to Steen Tafel or Stone Table is.a walk 
of just under an hour by way of the Apeldoornsche Weg, 
commencing from the back of the railway station. From 
the Steen Tafel there is a beautiful view of the Rhine. 
The return may be made via the Sonsbeek Park. 

A pleasant ride may be made to Oosterbeek (Hotel, pp. vii- 
vill), a popular holiday resort, returning via Kasteel Door- 
woorth and the village of Renkum, where is the Orange 
Nassau’s Oord, once a royal residence and now used as a 
sanatorium. 

{From Arnhem it is a short distance, via Zevenaar and 
Elten, to Cleves, on the Rhine (Germany). At Elten the 
line branches off to Emmerich (German Custom House), etc. 
Coming from Germany the Dutch Custom House examina- 
tion takes place at Zevenaar. Autobus from Zevenaar to 
Lobith, thence to Arnhem. Arnhem to Utrecht, a distance of 
354 miles in from 50 minutes to I hour 40 minutes, passing 
Oosterbeek (Hotel de Tafelberg) (Hoog), Wolfhezen, Ede 
(steam trams to Wageningen), De Klomp, Maarsbergen 
(about 3 miles from Doorn, see p. 195), Maarn, Driebergen 
(with a golf-course ; steam trams to Arnhem), and Bunnik. | 

Arnhem to Venlo, via Niujmegen.—This is a total journey 
of about fifty miles, accomplished in from 1 hour 50 
minutes to 2 hours 15 minutes. The line passes Ooster- 
beek (see above) and crosses the Rhine, running southward 
through the fertile Betwwe, or ‘“‘ good island,” so called to 
distinguish it from the Veluwe, or “ barren island.” Then 
follows Elst (junction for Vork, Kesteren, Geldermalsen, 
for Rotterdam and Amsterdam), Ressen-Bemmel, Lent, 
and Nijmegen. 

Nijmegen is a delightful little town, perhaps a little more 
German than Dutch in appearance. “ If one would study 
Dutch romantic scenery I think Nijmwegen on the whole 
a better town to stay in than Arnheim. It is simpler in 
itself, richer in historic associations, and the country in 
the immediate east is very well worth exploring—hill 
and valley and pine-woods, with quaint villages here and 
there; and, for the comfortable, a favourite hotel at 
Berg-en-Daal, from which great stretches of the Rhine 
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may be seen.” Mr Lucas goes on to quote Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who drew a comparison between 
Nijmegen and Nottingham. She is writing to her friend 
Sarah Chiswell: “If you were with me in this town, you 
would be ready to expect to receive visits from your 
Nottingham friends. No two places were ever more 
resembling ; one has but to give the Maese the name of 
the Trent, and there is no distinguishing the prospects— 
the houses, like those of Nottingham, built one above 
another, and are intermixed in the same manner with 
trees and gardens. The tower they call Julius Czesar’s has 
the same situation with Nottingham Castle; and I can- 
not help fancying I see from it the Trent-field, Adboulton, 
etc., places so well known to us.” There are probably 
very few who would confirm the comparison. Round about 
Nijmegen, as at Arnhem, are the villas of rich merchants 
and retired East Indies planters. They form a community, 
almost a caste, which seems to have little in common with 
the rest of the country, and their leisured ease, ‘“‘ from 
which cares and responsibilities are excluded with the 
close attention bestowed in less favoured circles on the 
keeping out of draughts,’ seems to give to the whole 
countryside a sense of well-being. Nijmegen, the Roman 
Noviomagus, was at one time a member of the Hanseatic 
League, and in 1579 it joined the Union of Utrecht. Six 
years later it fell to Spain, but was recovered by Prince 
Maurice in 1591. In 1672 it was taken by Turenne, under 
whom Marlborough was serving as a captain. It was 
restored to Holland by the Treaty of Nijmegen in 1678. 
In 1884 the old fortifications were demolished, and broad 
promenades substituted (pop. 73,300). 


Hotel (pp. vii-viii). Post and Telegraph in Van Brockhuizen Straat. 
Steam trams to Wamel, Beek, Neerbosch, Berg-en-Dal. Autobus to 
Grave, Venlo, Berg-en-Dal, and Neerbosch. Steamers to Lobith, 
Rotterdam, and Tiel, Market on Mondays. 


From the station a tramway goes, via the Kronenburger 
Singel, which runs along the Kronenburger Park, and the 
Hegelstraat, to the Groote Markt, one of the most pictur- 
esque of the market-places of Holland. From the station 
the Spoorstraat, Smetius Straat, and Bloemer Straat 
proceed directly to the Groote Markt. Round about 
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this square is preserved much of the medieval Nijmegen, 
and overshadowing it is the tower of the Groote Kerk, 
beset at its base by an infinite number of tiny old houses. 
Here, too, is the very charming Weigh House, a Renais- 
sance structure dating from 1612. It has dormer-windows, 
with chequered shutters in red and black, and is approached 
by a double flight of steps. 

The Groote Kerk of St Stephen is reached through a 
fine sixteenth-century gateway, where, again, are red 
and black shutters. The church is a Gothic building, 
commenced in 1272 and largely completed by the fifteenth 
century, though certain modern additions may be observed. 
Thirty-six slender pillars support the barrel vaulting which 
has taken the place of the old pointed vaulting of the 
strictly Gothic period. In the Choir is the black marble 
tomb of Catherine of Bourbon, the wife of Adolphus, Duke 
of Guelders. There are twelve brass chandeliers dating 
from about 1600, and some examples of wood-carving. 
There is a fine view from the tower. It is possible to trace 
the remains of a convent and cloisters. 

From the Groote Markt it is a short walk along the 
Burcht Straat to the Stadhuis (open weekedays Io to 4; 
Sundays 12 to 3, 10 cents; the museum is open from 
Io to 4 on week-days, admission 20 cents; 12 to 3 on 
Sundays, 5 cents). It is a Renaissance structure erected 
in 1554, and is adorned on the exterior with statues of 
German Emperors. The Vestibule contains some inter- 
esting raised benches, adorned with carvings, and formerly 
used by the magistrates during the hearing of criminal 
cases. Here there is a curious sixteenth-century. clock, 
with a set of chimes. The interior has several pictures, 
including one of the Chateau of Valkhof (see below) by 
Jan van Goyen, and portraits of the signatories to the 
Treaty of Nijmegen. The odd picture called ‘The Riddle 
of Nijmegen”’ hangs here in the museum, which contains 
also the sword used to behead Counts Egmont and Hoorn, 
and a few Roman antiquities. The oak-beamed ceiling and 
the tapestries of the room adjoining the Gemeente Raad, 
or Council Room, should be seen; the Gemeente Raad 
itself has some good modern oak panellings and carvings. 

Continuing along the Burcht Straat you pass the Rail- 
way Commemoration Monument, and reach the most 
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ancient part of the town. To the left is the Valkhof, 
overlooking the Waal, and embracing in its view the distant 
lands of Germany. On this site Charlemagne is recorded 
as having built a palace, which was a favourite residence 
of Carlovingian kings. The few ruins that remained were 
destroyed by the French in 1796, but on a portion of the 
site is the apse of a church said to have been raised by 
Frederic Barbarossa in 1155. It is a picturesque little 
ruin with broken pillars and capitals strewn on the ground. 
Here, also, is the oldest church in Holland, a delightful 
little dodecagonal temple surmounted by an octagonal 
storey. It was consecrated in 799 by Pope Leo III, and 
underwent rebuilding in the twelfth century. There are 
remains of frescoes on the vaulted roof. 

There is an inscription on part of the boundary wall, 
not far from the church, reading “‘ Hier stond Claudius 
Civilis knarsetandend. Hier zag hij met norschen blick 
de Adelaars der wrekende Legerschaaren nadern,” which 
may be translated as follows: “ Here stood Claudius 
Civilis, gazing with wintry eye as the eagles of the avenging 
legions drew nigh.” Claudius Civilis was the Batavian 
hero who defied Rome (p. 5). The Belvedere Tower 
was erected in 1646, and offers a magnificent view. At 
the lower end of the Kronenburger Park (see above) are 
a few vestiges of the old fortifications. 


The neighbourhood of Nijmegen, as already pointed 
‘out, is one of great beauty. A favoured point is Berg- 
en-Dal, commanding beautiful prospects over the lower 
Rhine. It is reached in about thirty minutes by tram 
starting from the railway station. From Lent, reached 
by a floating bridge across the Waal, there is a delightful 
view of Nijmegen. 

[Nijmegen to Bois-le-Duc (’s Hertogenbosch), passing 
Wychen, and crossing the Maas to Ravenstein, then 
proceeding via Berchem, Oss, Nuland-Geffen, and Ros- 
malen. The line goes on, after Bois-le-Duc, to Tilburg 


(p: 54).] 


The line to Venlo goes on by way of Mook-Middelaar, 
near the battlefield where the two brothers, Louis and 
Henry, of William the Silent, were slain by the Spaniards 
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on March 15th 1574. Cuijk follows, and then Kruispunt- 
Beugen, Beugen-Rijkevoort, and Boxmeer, which has 
an old castle and an interesting town hall. (From Box- 
meer there is an autobus to Grave.) The line now passes 
Vierlingsbeek, Venraij, Oirlo-Castenraij, Meerlo-Tienraij, 
Lottum, Grubbenvorst, and Blerik, then reaching Venlo. 

Venlo, with a population of about 22,000, is the station 
for the Dutch Custom House examinations for travellers 
coming from Germany. It was often besieged in the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, but its fortifications 
were demolished in 1868. It is an important railway 
junction with lines branching to Eindhoven (see below), 
Wesel, Crefeld and Diisseldorf, Munchen-Gladbach, etc. 
There is an autobus service to Nijmegen, and steamer to 
Roermond and Rotterdam ; also to Cologne. 

Venlo to Tilburg.—This is a journey of about 554 miles, 
accomplished in about 2$ hours. It passes Blerik, Horst- 
Sevenum, America, Helenaveen, Deurne, and Helmond, 
the latter on the Zuid-Willems-Vaart, one of the largest 
of the Dutch canals (steam trams to Veghel and Bois-le- 
Duc, to Eindhoven and Asten; autobus to Bois-le-Duc 
and Asten). Then follow Nuenen and Eindhoven. 

Eindhoven is a manufacturing town with a popula- 
tion of about 50,000. It is pleasantly situated and has a 
modern Gothic church. There are steam trams to Bois-le- 
Duc, Helmond, and Asten; to Reusel and into Belgium ; 
autobus to Heeze, Geldrop, Lieshout, Asten, and Luijks- 
gestel. Eindhoven is the junction for Achel, Belgium. Now 
follow Acht, Best, and Boxtel. Boxtel is the junction for 
Bois-le-Duc (p. 54) Goch, etc., and is situated at the 
confluence of the Beerze and Dommel. It has a popula- 
tion of 10,300. After Oisterwijk, the next station, comes 
Tilburg, where lines diverge to Bois-le-Duc, Breda, Baarle- 
Nassau, Turnhout (Belgium), etc. There are steam trams 
to Breda, Bois-le-Duc, Esbeek, and into Belgium; autobus 
to Oirschot, Bois-le-Duc, Reusel, Oisterwijk, Goirle, 
Hoogeloon, and Waalwijk. 

[Tilburg to Roosendaal—See pp. 52-4. Roosendaal to 
Flushing, see pp. 45-52. | 

Venlo to Maastricht—The journey is for a distance of 
44 miles, taking 13 hours to 2 hours 10 minutes. Leaving 
Venlo, you pass the unimportant stations of Tegelen, 
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Belfeld, Reuver, and Swalmen, before reaching Roermond. 
Roermond, with a population of 16,300, still preserves the 
appearance of an old Limburg town. It is situated at 
the confluence of the Roer and the Meuse, and is the 
junction for Dalheim, Diisseldorf, Hamont, for Antwerp 
etc. The interesting Munster Kerk dates from 1224, but 
has been restored. It is a good example of the Transition 
style, and contains the tomb of Gerard of Nassau, who died 
in 1229, and of his wife, Margaret of Brabant. Numerous 
paintings adorn the Church of St Christopher. 

Now follow Maasbracht, Echt, and Susteren, whence is 
reached the little town of Maaseyck, on the left bank of 
the Maas, and the birthplace of the Van. Eycks, to whom 
a marble monument was erected in 1864. A line runs to 
Hasselt, on the Maastricht-Aix-la-Chapelle route. Nieuw- 
stadt, Sittard (junction for Herzogenrath), Beek-Elsloo, 
and Bunde follow before reaching Maastricht. 


MAASTRICHT 


“Maastricht lies on the tongue of land which Holland 
thrusts into the Continent ; and though it is resolutely 
Dutch in spirit it is tinged With the colour and touched 
with the aspect of its foreign neighbours. It has been 
said that countries and communities which have gathered 
on marshy lowlands preserve almost as fully as those which 
dwell on islands their national characteristics and their 
racial appearance. That is true for the greater part of 
Holland, the people of which in every province present a 
few recurring types ; and it is especially true of Friesland, 
where the sharp-nosed Frisians are the unchanged descend- 
ants of the race which pushed westwards here at the time 
when the hordes of Asia were threatening Europe. But 
southwards from Leeuwarden to Arnhem the type begins 
to change ; and from Arnhem to Maastricht it becomes 
influenced both by the German and the Belgian admixture 
of races. Maastricht itself, though Dutch in most of 
its more worthy architecture, and though its pretty river 
with the locked canal by the side of it gives it the boats 
and shipping without which no Dutch town is complete, 
is continental in appearance both in respect of its streets 
and its shops.’ —E. and M. S. Grew. 
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It is a frontier town, and partakes of the character 
inevitable to a frontier town—an aspect of the countries 
on each side of the border. That, however, is altogether 
agreeable at Maastricht, which seems to have retained the 
charm of Holland and to have gained not a little of 
Belgium’s pleasant nature. This is particularly noticeable 
in the streets and the shops. The fact that it is largely 
Roman Catholic is another distinction more of Belgium than 
of Holland, and the numberless little wayside shrines in 
the neighbourhood come with something of a shock after 
the severe absence of religious display to which we have 
become accustomed farther north. 

Maastricht is the capital of Limburg, and is situated 
on the left bank of the Maas, from which its name is de- 
rived. Its population is about 57,300, and it is connected 
with Wijk, on the right bank of the river, by a bridge of 
nine arches, built in 1683. It is the Tvajectum Superius 
of the Romans, and was the seat of a bishopric from 
382 to 721. The Frankish kings were in residence here 
for some time, and later the town fell into the hands of 
the Dukes of Brabant, by whom it was administered in 
conjunction with the Prince Bishops of Liége. In 1579 
it underwent a four months’ siege by the Spainards, under 
the Duke of Parma, and notwithstanding the greatly 
superior numbers of the besiegers, repulsed them on two 
occasions. Famine at last compelled their surrender, and 
the remnants of the garrison and people were subjected 
to three days of inhuman cruelty. In 1632 it succumbed 
to a siege by the Prince of Orange; in 1673 Louis XIV 
invested the town, and in 1748 the French, under Marshal 
Saxe, successfully besieged it. Other sieges it underwent, 
with varying fortunes. 

Hotel (pp. vii-viii). Railway Station (buffet) in the suburb of Wijk. 
Post and Telegraph in the Papenstraat. Carriages may be hired 
for excursions to the Petersberg Caverns (p. 218), small, 2 gulden 
50 cents; large, 3 gulden. Avwtobus services in various directions 
through the town. 

Just before crossing the river, the Recht Straat leads 
to the modern brick-built Gothic Church of St Martin, 
which has an interesting interior. Crossing the river by the 
Maas Bridge, follow the Brug Straat into the Kleine 
Straat, to the so-called Old Stadhuis, at the corner of the 
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Joden Straat. It contains a small Museum of Antiquities 
(admission, 9 to 4, 25 cents). Turning right, the Munt 
Straat leads to the Groote Markt in which is the Stadhws 
(open week-days, 9 to 6; Sundays and holidays, g to I ; 
fee 25 cents), dating from the seventeenth century. The 
central hall is finely proportioned, and there is a bronze 
balustrade round three sides of a gallery on the first floor. 
In the Burgomaster’s Room on the ground floor are a few 
pictures, and more are to be seen in several other rooms 
on the same floor. The Salle de la Reine contains por- 
traits of former burgomasters, and has some agreeable silk 
hangings. 

On the south-west side of the Vrijthof (reached by 
following the tram lines from the corner of the Joden 
Straat) are the Church of St Servatius and the Protestant 
Church. This square it was that witnessed the beheading 
of William de la Marck, the ‘“‘ Wild Boar of the Ardennes,” 
in 1485 (cf. Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward). 

St Servatius is one of the oldest churches in the Nether- 
lands, although much modernised ; part of it dates from 
the sixth century (sacristan, No. 5 Keizer Kariplein at the 
side of the south porch. Fee, including both crypts and 
the treasury, I gulden). The church was built originally 
by Bishop Monulphus, and its additions range over 
several hundred years. The two eastern towers were re- 
stored in 1842. The Emperor’s Hall is a chamber with a 
domed roof above the organ, reached by two winding 
staircases (1 gulden extra or 4 gulden if visited without 
attendant). A statue of Charlemagne is in front of the 
narthex. In the raised choir behind the high altar is a 
reliquary of St Servatius in the form of a church, orna- 
mented with precious stones, etc., and in the Treasury, 
among relics and pictures are a number of articles attri- 
buted to the patron saint. There are two crypts, the lower 
of which contains the tomb of St Servatius. 

The Protestant Church is of the fifteenth century, and 
has a tower 250 feet in height, but is otherwise unexcep- 
tional. 

On the way to the Church of Notre Dame through 
Breede Straat (leading from the Vrijthof) the Theatre is 
passed on the left. It dates from 1612, and was restored 
or rebuilt in 1889. 
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Notre Dame, a curious structure of the eleventh century, 
was restored in 1895. The large crypt under the raised 
choir dates from the thirteenth century, and another, 
older crypt is under the western tower. The carved 
pulpit is worth a glance. (Sacristan, Haven Straat, 15; 
fee for treasury and crypt, 25 cents.) Leaving Notre Dame 
the Korte Straat leads to St Pieter Straat, where is the 
Minderbroederskerk, a thirteenth-century structure, re- 
stored in 1880. Continuing (right) along the Oude Minder- 
broeders Straat, you come to the Helpoort (dating from 
1229, but restored) and some other remains of the old 
town walls ; they adjoin the Stadspark, where concerts are 
given several times weekly in summer. 

The Pretersberg Caverns.—From the tourist’s point of 
view perhaps the principal attraction of Maastricht is 
the subterranean labyrinth of sandstone quarries which 
honeycomb the Petersberg, and are the result of upwards 
of a thousand years’ quarrying. The road from Maas- 
tricht—it is a forty minutes’ walk—leads .by way of the 
little village of St Pieter’s. ‘“‘ The Pietersberg consists 
of a yellow calcareous stone, which, deposited in shallow 
seas some millions of years ago, has been quarried by man 
for some hundreds, and pierced and excavated by the 
action of water for tens of thousands. The result of these 
operations, natural and artificial, has been to leave a 
system of caves and galleries which are labyrinthine in 
character and extend for a number of miles.”” Fragments 
of coral, fossil turtles, sharks’ teeth, and the bones of 
what must have been a sort of sea-serpent of gigantic 
dimensions, have been found in the chalky tufa of this 
range ; some are preserved in a collection at Liége, and 
some at the Atheneum in Maastricht. . The Romans are 
said to have had a hand in the excavations. 

This huge labyrinth, about 12 miles long and 7 miles 
broad, should on no account be penetrated except when 
accompanied by an experienced guide (fee 2 g. 50 c. for 
one person; 50 c. each beyond). All manner of weird 
phenomena are displayed. 


A pleasant drive from Maastricht will bring you to the 
Chateau of Chaloens. The drive itself is through a gracious 
countryside, and the chateau, backed by dark woods, is 
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a delightful little place of grey stone surrounded by a 
moat. The moat is fed by a brook over which there is a 
gabled windwill. 

Another agreeable drive is to the village of Valkenburg, 
which may also be reached by train. Valkenburg (Hotel, 
pp. Vii-viil) is situated on the Geul, and is now a summer 
resort and sanatorium. It is a hilly village with a pretty 
church, and its antiquity is confirmed by the existence of 
two old gateways and a ruined castle. It has, besides, a 
number of sandstone caves, resembling those of Pietersberg, 
but not, of course, so extensive. They honeycomb the 
“ Berg,” close to the Grendel-Poort, and are entered near 
the monument commemorating the jubilee of the union of 
the provence of Limburg with Holland. (Admission, one 
or two persons, I gulden, with a reduction for larger 
parties; the charges for the smaller grottoes are from 
Io cents to 30 cents.) Fourteen of the best-known 
Roman catacombs — Priscilla, Domitilla, Commodilla, 
Callistus, etc.—have, for some curious reason, been re- 
produced with extraordinary accuracy under the hills in 
the neighbourhood. 

Maastricht to Atx-la-Chapelle.—It is 224 miles by rail 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the journey takes about one 
hour, allowing for the alteration in time. The first station 
after Maastricht is Meerssen, where the treaty between 
Lewis the German and Charles the Bald was concluded 
in 870. There is a fine Gothic church at Meerssen. The 
Valkenburg (see above) is on this line; and a number of 
unimportant stations are passed before reaching Simpel- 
veld, the Dutch Custom House. The German frontier is 
then crossed, and the train reaches Aix-la-Chapelle. (See 
Traveller's Handbook for the Rhine, etc.) 
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HOLLAND has an adequate English literature, much of which makes 
good reading. For its history the classic work is, of course, 
Motley’s three volumes of The Rise of the Dutch Republic. This 
has been condensed and brought down to 1908 by W. E. Griffis. 
Motley’s The United Netherlands is also of great value. The older 
works of English historians, for example, Grattan’s History of the 
Netherlands and Davies’ History of Holland, are extremely useful, 
but are, of course, cast into the shade by Motley. Of a more 
popular character are J. E. T. Rogers’ The Story of Holland (in the 
Story of the Nations Series), I. Don’s The Story of Holland, and 
Ruth Putnam’s William the Silent. 

Of general books there is one which is almost indispensable to 
the intelligent visitor in Holland. This is A Wanderer in Holland, 
by Mr E. V. Lucas, a delightful travelling companion in which the 
art, architecture, history, and national characteristics of Holland 
are treated in a pleasantly readable and informative fashion. 
Mr Lucas has an enviable aptitude for picking out the curious, and 
for directing one’s attention to the thing most worth seeing. Other 
books designed to aid the traveller in Holland, and to interest the 
stay-at-home as well, are, On the Road in Holland, by C. G. Harper, 
and Rambles in Holland, by E.and M.S.Grew. Mr Harper’s book, 
which covers practically the whole of Holland, is written in a racy, 
vigorous style, and is illustrated by pleasant little sketches. Since 
the author’s journey was done chiefly on a bicycle, it touches 
parts of Holland which other itineraries are obliged to avoid. 
E. and M. S. Grew’s book is well written and packed with informa- 
tion. It is an extremely useful book, and would be more useful 
if it had an index. 

M. Harvard’s books, translated, and offered to the English 
public under the titles of The Heart of Holland, Picturesque Holland, 
and The Dead Cities of the Zuider Zee, are among the most fasci- 
nating of the works on Holland. M. Harvard had an amusing 
curiosity, his stories are delightful, and his observations concerning 
the Dutch people make excellent reading. The people, rather 
than the country—though it is difficult to separate the two—are 
the subject of Holland and the Dutch, by D.C. Boulger; Holland and 
its People, by E. de Amicus; Holland and the Hollanders, and Home 
Life in Holland, both by D. S. Meldrum; and Dutch Life in Town 
and Country, by P. M. Hough. 

For the Art of Holland Mr Lucas’s book, referred to above, is a 
pleasant guide. More adequate is David C. Preyer’s The Art of 
the Netherland Galleries, published by George Bell & Sons. Every 
gallery of consequence is treated fully, and even the lesser col- 
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lections come in for discussion. The first part of the book describes 
the rise and decline of Dutch art, with brief biographical details 
of the leading painters. Very full catalogues are published by the 
leading collections. Those of the Rijks-Museum and the Maurits- 
huis respectively are invaluable. 

Finally, among miscellaneous works on Holland the writer of 
the present volume has been helped in one way or another by the 
following : The American in Holland, by W. E. Griffis; Through 
Holland, by C. W. Wood; Things seen in Holland, by C. E. Roche ; 
Cruising in the Netherlands, by G. C. Davies; Through Holland in 
the ‘‘ Vivette,’’ by E. K. Chatterton; Friesland Meres, etc., by H. M. 
Doughty ; Marken and its People, by G. Wharton Edwards ; The 
Fascination of Holland, by E. Edna Waller. Of fiction there is 
Lysbeth; a Tale of the Dutch, by H. Rider Haggard; The Black 
Tulip, by Alexandre Dumas; The Botor Chaperon, by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson ; The Burgomaster’s Wife, a tale of the Siege of 
Leyden, by G. M. Ebers ; The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles 
Reade ; and Gotty in Furrin Parts, by A. E. Copping. _ 


CLASSIFIED VOCABULARY OF USEFUL NOUNS, 
ADJECTIVES HTC) WITH ~. THEIRS DUTCH 
EQUIVALENTS. 


Dutch pronunciation is more guttural than German. 
The vowels a, e, 1, 0, w are pronounced as in French (ah, 
ay, ee, 0, u), but longer; 7 and y are like ee (French 2), 
and g and ch are like the Scottish ch (in the word loch) ; 
w is sounded like v, and v like f. Nouns are either mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, and the definite article (the) is 
translated by de before masculine, feminine, and (all) 
plural nouns, and by het before’ neuter nouns. The 
indefinite article (a or an) is translated by een before 
masculine and neuter nouns and eene before feminine 
nouns. — 


WorbDs, ETC., MET WITH IN RAILWAY TIME TABLES, 
AT RAILWAY-STATIONS, IN THE STREET, ETC. 


DUTCH. ENGLISH. 
aankomst (or A.) arrival 
afvaart, see vertrek (or V.) departure 
alléén only 
behalve except 
bezet occupied 
bladzijde page 
brieven letters 
brievenbus letter-box 
bureau office 
coupé carriage (railway) 
dagelijks daily 
dames ladies only (or ladies’ w.c.) 
dicht shut 
dienst service 
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ENGLISH. 


drukwerken 
duur 
eetzaal 
enkele reis 
feestdagen 
geldig 
gestaakt tot 


grens 

H.S.M. (Hollandsche Ijzeren 
Spoorweg-Maatschappij) 

ingang 

naar 

namiddag (or N.) 

N.C.S. (Nederlandsche Cen- 
traal Spoorweg) 

N.S. (Nederlandsche Spoor- 
wegen) 

Diec Opes. = 

niet rooken 

niet spuwen 

omgekeerd 

open 

over 

overige dagen 

paardentramweg 

perron 

perron kaarten 

plaats [kaarten]-bureau 

rechts houden (links) 

restauratie rijtuigen 

retirade, privaat 

retour 

S.S. (Staatsspoorwegen) 

salle-a-manger 

slaaprijtuigen 

sneltrein(en) 

stationschef 

stoomtramweg 


through carriages 
printed matter 
duration 
dining-room 
single journey 
holidays 
available 
suspended, 
until 
frontier 
Holland Railway Co. 


discontinued 


entrance, way in 
to 


p-m. 

Netherlands Central Rail- 
way 

Netherlands Railways 


NOW OW 5 5 < 
non-smoking 
no spitting 

vice versa 

open 

past 
other days 
horse-tramway 
platform 
platform-tickets 
ticket-office 
keep to the right (left) 
restaurant-cars 
W.C. 

return 

State Railways 
dining-room 
sleeping-cars 
fast train(s) 
station-master 
steam-tramway 
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DUTCH. ENGLISH. 
terug | return 
tijd | time 
toegang | admission 
uitgang exit, way out 
~ uren, uur _ hour(s) 
van | from, of 


verboden te rooken 
verboden toegang 


no smoking allowed 
no admittance 


vertrek (or V.) departure 

vervolg, volledig _ continuation 

voormiddag (or V.) | a.m. 

vry free 

wachtkamer | waiting-room 

waterplaats, garderobe, urinal (gentlemen) 
heeren 

werkdagen | week-days 

ENGLISH. | DUTCH. 


CARDINAL NUMBERS 


tT One Een. 

2 Two. Twee. 

3 Three. Drie: 

4 Four. Vier. 

5 Five. Vijf. 

Opa Six. Zes. 

7 Sevens Zeven. 

8 Eight. Acht. 

g Nine. Negen. 
tom, Fen: Tien. 
Ir Eleven. Elf. 
12 Twelve. Twaalf. 
13 Thirteen. Dertien. 
14 Fourteen. Veertien. 
15 Fifteen. Vijftien. 
16. Sixteen} Zestien. 
r7 Seventeen: Zeventien. 
18 Eighteen. Achttien. 
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ENGLISH. | DUTCH. 
19 Nineteen. | Negentien. 
20 Twenty. Twintig. 
21 Twenty-one. | Een en twintig. 
30 «Thirty. | Dertig. 
402, Korty. | Veertig. 
50 Fifty. | Vijftig. 
GOV FSIXty: Zestig. 
70 «Seventy. Zeventig. 
80 Eighty. | Tachtig. 
go Ninety. Negentig. 
too Hundred. Honderd. 
1000 §~=6Thousand. - Duizend. 


(For Dutch currency see p. 36.) 


DAYS OF THE WEEK 


Sunday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 


Zondag. 
Maandag. 
Dinsdag. 
Woensdag. 
Donderdag. 
Vrijdag. 
Zaterdag. 


MONTHS OF THE YEAR 


January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
November. 
December. 


Januari. 
Februari. 
Maart. 
April. 

Mei. 

Juni. 

Juli. 
Augustus. 
September. 
October. 
November. 
December. 
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ENGLISH. DUTCH. 
SEASONS, ETC. 
Spring. de lente. 
Summer. de zomer. 
Autumn. de herfst. 
Winter. de winter. 
North. het noorden. 
South. het zuiden. 
East. het oosten. 
West. het westen. 
Time. de tijd. 
Year. het jaar. 
Month. de maand. 
Week. de week. 
Day. de dag. 
Night. de nacht. 
Morning. de ochtend, de morgen. 
Afternoon. de namiddag. 
Evening. de avond. 
Hour. het uur. 
Minute. de minuut. 
Second. de seconde. 
To-day. vandaag. 
Yesterday. gisteren. 
ADJECTIVES 
Good. Goed. 
Bad. Slecht. 
Early. Vroeg. 
Late. ILaent,. 
Hot. Heet. 
Warm. Warm. 
Cold. Koud. 
Cheap. Goedkoop. 
Dear. Lief, duur. 
Far. Ver. 
Near. Nabij. 
Dry. Droog. 
Wet. Nat. 
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ENGLISH. DUTCH. 
Easy. Licht, gemakkelijk. 
Fat. Vleezig. 
Lean. Mager. 
Right (hand). Rechts. 
Left (hand). Links. 
Hungry. Hongerig. 
Thirsty. Dorstig. 
Ill, sick. Ziek. 
PLACES, ETC. 
Church. de kerk. 
Town. de stad. 
Village. het dorp. 
Market-place. de markt. 
Monument. het gedenkteeken. 
House. het huis. 
Street. de straat. 
River. de rivier. 
Road. de weg. 
High-road. de straatweg. 
Hotel. het hotel. 
Chemist’s shop. de apothek. 
EATABLES 
Meat. het vleesch. 
Beer. het bier. 
Teak de thee. 
Coffee. de koffie. 
Milk. de melk. 
Water. het water. 
Wine. de wijn. 
Bread. het brood. 
Butter. de boter. 
Cheese. de kaas. 
Cigar. de sigaar. 
Tobacco. de tabak. 
Ham. de ham. 
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ENGLISH. DUTCH. 
Eggs. | de eieren. 
Pepper. de peper. 
Mustard. de mosterd. 
Salt. het zout. 
Sugar. de suiker. 
Breakfast. het ontbijt. 
Dinner. | het middagmaal. 
Supper. het souper. 
Soup. de soep. 
Salad. | de sla. 
Serviette. | het servet. 
To change (trains) overstappen. 
Cloak-room, left lug- | de bewaarzaal. 

gage office. 
TRAVELLING 

Interpreter. de uitlegger, tolk. 
Luggage. de bagage. 
Railway. | de spoorweg. 
Railway station. het spoorwegstation. 
Steamer. | de stoomboot. 
Ticket. | het biljet. 
Ticket office. het plaatsbureau. 
Return ticket. het retourbiljet. 
Train. de trein. 
Voyage, journey. de reis. 
Bill (account). de rekening. 
Fare. de vracht (vrachtprys). 
Custom House. het douanen-kantoor. 
Way in. Ingang. 
Way out. Uitgang. 
Chill. de koude. 
Biliousness. de galachtigheid. 
Headache. de hoofdpijn. 
Sea-sickness. de zeeziekte. 


Double-bedded room. 


Soap. 

Light. 

Candle. 

Matches. 
Chamber utensil. 
Key. 
Dining-room. 
Table. 

Chair. 

Window. 
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AT THE HOTEL 
Room. | de kamer. 

’ Bedroom. _ de slaapkamer. 
Bed. het bed. 
Blanket. de deken. 
Counterpane. | Sprei. 

Pillow. | het hoofdkussen. 
Sheet. | het bedlaken. 
Towel. de handdoek. 


| eene kamer met twee 
bedden. 

de zeep. 

het licht. 

de kaars. 

de lucifer. 

de waterpot. 

de sleutel. 

| de eetkamer. 

de tafel.’ 

de stoel. 

het venster. 


WRITING MATERIALS, ETC. 


Note-paper. 
Envelope. 
Letter. 
Registered. 
Inkstand. 
Postage-stamp. 
Post-card. 
Post-office. 
Telegraph-office. 
Ink. 

Pen: 

Pencil. 


het postpapier. 
de enveloppe, het omslag. | 
de brief. 

aangeteekend. 

de inktkoker. 

de postzegel. 

de briefkaart. 

het postkantoor. 

het telegraaf-kantoor. 
de inkt. 

de pen. 

het potlood, het penseel. 
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PHRASES 
I am. Ik ben. 
You are. Gi zijt. 
I was. Ik was. 
You were. | Gij waart. 


I have been. 

You have been. 

I shall be. 

You will be. 

I have. 

You have. 

I had. 

You had. 

I have had. 

You have had. 

I shall have 

You will have. 

Yes, sir (madam). 
No. 

Give me. 

Bring me. 

(I) thank you. 

Much obliged. 

If you please. 

I understand. 

I do not understand. 
- lamina hurry. 
Whereis... 
Nssthis the train 10) 2405 
I have nothing to declare. 


Have you 
declare ? 
Can I remove it ? 
Drive meto... 
I want a bedroom. 


anything 


Bring me a candle and some 
matches. 


to. | 


Ik ben geweest. 

Gij zijt geweest. 

Ik zal zijn. 

Gij zult zijn. 

Ik heb. 

Gij hebt. 

Ik had. 

Gij hadt. 

Ik heb gehad. 

Gij hebt gehad. 

Ik zal hebben. 

Gij zult hebben. 

Ja, mijnheer (mevrouw). 

Neen. 

Geef mij. 

Breng mij. 

(Ik) dank u. 

zeer verplicht. 

Als het u belieft. 

Ik versta het. 

Ik versta het niet. 

Ik heb haast. 

Waareis i. 

Is-dit detrei naar... 

Ik heb niets, dat 
rechten onderhevig is. 

Hebt u iets aan te geven ? 


aan 


Kan ik ze wegnemen ? 

Breng mij naar... . 

Ik moet een slaapkamer 
hebben. 

Breng mij een kaars en 
zwavelstokken. 
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ENGLISH. 


DUTCH. 


Are the sheets quite dry ? 


I do not understand Dutch, 
but I understand French, 
English, and a little 
German. 

Does anyone here speak 
English ? 

JOAINE Go 


Where is4i50en, 
Wihere:aré.. 

To register a letter. 
What is the charge ? 

Is my room ready ? 
Good night ! 

Good morning ! 

Where is the w.c. ? 
Which is the way to. . . 
What is the price ? 
That is too dear. 

How much do we owe ? 


Zijn de bedlakens geheel 
droog ? 

Ik versta Nederlandsch niet, 
maar ik versta Fransch, 
Engelsch, en een weinig 
Duitsch. 

Is hier iemand die Engelsch 
spreekt ? 

Ikomoet >= hebben’ 

Ik heb . . . noodig. 

Ik*verlane . .*: 

Wiaaris’ Sr”: 

Wear Zin... a. 

Een brief aanteekenen. 

Hoeveel kost het ? 

Is mijne kamer gereed ? 

Goeden nacht ! 

Goeden morgen ! 

Waar is de zekere plaats ? 

Wat is de weg naar... . 

Wat kost dat ? 

Dar is te veel. 

Wat zijn wij schuldig ? 
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COOK’S TRAVEL SERVICE 


INDEPENDENT TICKETS.—Coox’s Tickets are available all over the World, either 
for simple journeys or the most complex tours. Interpreters, in uniform, are in attendance 
at principal stations and seaports to render assistance to holders of Coox’s Tickets. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL.—The acme of travel without trouble is 
attained by this method. By it the traveller journeys with absolute independence, but with 
every detail arranged beforehand, and practically every necessary expenditure provided 
for. Prospectus and specimen itinerary on application. ; 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATION.— Accommodation can be secured inadvance at any class 
of hotel all over the World, from single bedrooms to suites of apartments, on any floor, with 
whatever aspect may be desired. ‘“‘ En pension” terms arranged for an extended stay. 


SELECT ESCORTED TOURS.—Parties (limited in membership) frequently leave 
London in charge of experienced Representatives (in civilian attire) for well-planned tours 
to the chief countries in Europe, also to Palestine, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, and other parts 
of the World, according to season, at fares which include all necessary expenses. 


“POPULAR” HOLIDAY TOURS.—These tours provide for travel tickets and hotel 
expenses at moderate and inclusive fares, and are arranged to all parts of Europe for any 
period. Local excursions and meals ez route are included in the fare. 


OCEAN TRAVEL.— Passage tickets are issued at lowest rates to all parts of the World. 
Coox’s OcEan SartinG List, published monthly, may be had at any of their Offices. 


PLEASURE CRUISES.—Summer and Winter Cruises by specially appointed steamers 
of the P. & O., Orient, Cunard, White Star, Royal Mail, Ellerman’s Wilson, B. & N., and 
other first-class lines are organized throughout the year. 


PRIVATE COURIERS.—For individual travellers or for private and family parties we 
have on our staff competent Couriers of good education, whose services relieve the traveller 
of the many difficulties inseparable from independent travel. 


MOTOR TOURS.—Arrangements have been made for a number of extremely pleasur- 
able tours by motor-coach in the British Isles, at inclusive fares, programme of which is 
obtainable on application. Private automobiles are also arranged for any desired journey 
or tour. 


WINTER SPORTS.—We have arrangements with the leading hotels at the principal 
resorts for ice and snow sports, by which the best rooms may be selected and reserved in 
advance. Illustrated booklet and plans of hotels on application. 


AERIAL TRAVEL.—As Official Passenger Agents for the principal Aerial Companies we 
issue tickets for advertised flights, and arrange hire of aeroplanes for special journeys 
on the shortest notice. ; 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES AND FOREIGN MONEYS.—Foreign Moneys exchanged 


at most advantageous rates. Travellers Cheques and Letters of Credit issued for all parts 
of the World. 


BAGGAGE AND INSURANCE.—Travellers with Coox’s Tickets may, for small 
premiums, insure their baggage against loss. Baggage and goods of every description 
stored or forwarded to any part of the World at lowest rates. Life Insurance effected for 
any period. 
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OFFICES OF THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


GENERAL PASSENGER, FORWARDING AND INSURANCE AGENTS 
EsTABLISHED 1841, 


Head Office: BERKELEY STREET, Piccadilly, LONDON, W.1. 
TELEGRAPHIC AppreEssEs :—Inland Telegrams: ‘‘ Coupon, Piccy, London.” 
Cables: ‘‘Coupon, London.” 


LONDON BRANCH OFFICES. 
(Telegraphic Addresses shown in parentheses.) 


Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


(Inland Telegrams: ‘‘ Tourocooks, Lud, London.” 
CITY Cables: “‘Tourocooks, London.”) 
99 Gracechurch Street E.C.3. (Tourelle.) 
81 Cheapside, E.C.2. (Cookbook.) 
100 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


38 and 39 Piccadilly, W.1. (Piccatours.) 
21 High Street, Kensington, W.8. (Viandante.) 
10 Sloane Street, S.W.1. (Sloanocook.) 


125 Pall Mall, S.W.x, corner of Cockspur Street. (Allotments.) 


WEST END Victoria Station [Grosvenor Hotel], S.W.r. 

Victoria Station, Brighton Section Booking Hall, S. ss Te 

86 Oxford Street, W.1. (Touravista.) 

Selfridge and Company, Oxford Street, W.1. 

*Queen’s Road, W.2. [Whiteley’s.] 
CHARING CROSS—Forecourt, Charing Cross Terminus, W.C.2. 
STRAND—378 Strand, We een) 

‘Australia House, .C.2. 
KINGSWAY 43 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
HOLBORN —122 High Holborn, W.C.:, near British Museum. 
EUSTON ROAD-—In front of St. ni a Station, N.W.x1. 
WOOLWICH-— 29 New Road, S.E.18 
SAN Se ed Imperial, Langham, Regent Palace, Russell, Savoy, and — 
ictori 
FREIGHT OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 70/77 Cowcross Street, E.C.1. 
(Transicook.) 


OFFICES IN GREAT EAL AND IRELAND: 


eee ee 


Tel. Add. Tel. Add. # 
BaRROW-IN-FuRNESS—61 Duke Street Coupon | +KmLLARNEy—Kenmare Place .. ~Cooksam 
BELFAST—27 Royal Avenue . .. Coupon | LeEps—55 Boar Lane ae .. Coupon — 
BIRMINGHAM—Stephenson Place .. Coupon | LricEstER—Gallowtree Gate ... Coupon 
52 and 54 Corporation LiverPoor—4o9 Lord Street . .. Coupon — 
Street Sie Emigration | MancnEstER—77 Market Street .. Coupon — 
BLACKBURN—5 Railway Road 14 Oxford Street . . Cookbook 
Bo.ton—g Victoria Square Midland Hotel Cook’s Midotel 
BouRNEMOUTH—67 Old Christchurch Victoria Bridge 
Road Coupon | NrwcasTLE-on-TyNE—z2 Northumber- 3 
BRADFORD—z2I Market Street .. Coupon land Street .. Tourist 
BrIGHTON—81 King’s Road .. .. Coupon | NotrrincHam—16 Clumber Street .. Coupon _ 
BristoL—23 Baldwin Street -. Coupon | OrpHam—rro Yorkshire Street } 
BuRNLEY—92 St. James Street PLymMoutH—17 George Street .. Coupon ~ 
CarpirF—28 High Street .. Coupon Millbay Pier “3 
CHELTENHAM—365 High Street .. Coupon | RocHpAaLE—55 Drake Street S 
Dusiin—118 Grafton Street... .. Coupon | SuEFFIELD—31 Fargate : .. Coupon 
EpInBuRGH—54 Princes Street -. Coupon | SoutHampron—32 Oxford Street .. Coupon 
GLascow—83 Buchanan Street .. Coupon | Stoxr-on-[TRENT—20 Glebe Street .. Coupon 
GLoucEsTER—6 Southgate Street .. Coupon | SunpERLAND—56 Fawcett Street .. Coupon — 
HanLEy—11 Upper Market meee Coupon | WoLvERHAMPTON—2z2 Lichfield Street Coupes ‘ 
Huri—s Carr Lane .. ore - Coupon ' Yorx—38 Coney Street 
AFRICAN AND MEDITERRANEAN OFFICES: = 
Tel. Add, , Tel, Add. 
ALEXANDRIA—2 Rue Fouad Premier Cook | Luxor—Near Winier Palace Hotel 
Aswan—Grand Aswan Hotel (Winter (Winter only) 
only) MartTra—308 Strada Reale, Valletta Cook — 
Chanoseniaar Shepheard’s eh Pe Cook | Port SaAip—15 Rue Sultan Nussein Cook 
GIBRALTAR—56 Main Street . a Cook | *Surz—Messrs the Port Said and Suez 
KHARTOUM (Winter only) Coupon Coal Company 


OFFICES OF THOS. COOK & SON, LTD.—continued. 


ORIENTAL 


Tel. Add. 
BAGHDAD—368 New Street .. Coupon 


BomBay—Cook’s Bldg., Hornby Rd. Coupon 


Catcutra—4 Dalhousie Square, East Coupon 
Cotompo—Grand Oriental Hotel 
Buildings, York Street .. Coupon 
DELHI—4 Kashmir Gate Coupon 
Haira—Allenby Street Coupon 
HoncKonc—12 Pedder Street Coupon 


OFFICES OF THO 


OFFICES: 

Tel. Add. 
JERUSALEM—David Street .. Coupon 
Kose—Oriental Hotel ae Coupon 
Mapras—t-35 Mount Road .. Coupon 
Prxinc—Grand Hotel de Pekin Coupon 
Rancoon—Phayre Street Coupon 
SHANGHAI—15 The Bund Coupon 
Sim_tA—The Mall 4 Coupon 
SINGAPORE—6 Battery Road Coupon 
TiEnTSIN—$3 Victoria Road.. Coupon 


S. COOK & SON: 


Head Office: BERKELEY STREET, Piccadilly, LONDON, W.1. 


Tel. Add. 
ADELAIDE—49A Grenfell Street +yCoupon 

ALGIERS—6r1 Rue d’Isly (opposite 
the Post Office) .. .. Coupon 

§280 Rue Michelet, pe 
Superieur Coupon 
AMSTERDAM—10 Vijgendam . Cook 
Amstel Hotel 

ANTWERP—So Meir .. is Cook 
ATHENS—Place de la Constitution ae Cook 


AuCKLAND—New Zealand Insurance 
Co.’s Buildings, Queen Street + Coupon 


BarcELONA—1I9Q Calle de Fontanella Cook 
BasteE—6 Aeschengraben (Shipping 

and Forwarding only) . a6 Cook 
Brirut—Near Hotel d’Orient Cook 


BERGEN (Norway)—10 Torvalmenning Coupon 
*BERLIN—Weltreisebureau Union, 

G.m.b. H., 22 Unter den Linden Reiseunion 
BiArritz—4 Avenue Edouard VII .. Coupon 
Boston, U.S.A.—167 TremontStreet Coupon 
BRUSSELS—11 Rue del’Eveque, Boule- 


vard Anspach .. Cook 
§CANNES—3 Rue Maréchal Foch Coupon 
CapE Town—30 Strand Street Coupon 


CH1caGo—350 North Michigan Avenue Coupon 


Tel. Add. 

Miran—7 Via A. Manzoni ate Cook 
§MonteE Carto—Crédit Lyonnais, 

Avenue des Beaux Arts . ..- Coupon 


MonTREAL—526 St. Catherine St. W. Coupon 


Montreux—Arcades du National, 
Bon Port .. 28 Cook 
*Municn — Amtliches | Bayerisches 
Reisebureau, 16 Promenade- 
platz Weltreisen 
N Reis Galleria Vittoria, Via nee 
mone, N.4 ae Cook 
NEw York: 
Chief Office: 585 Fifth Avenue .. Coupon 
Branch Office: 253 Broadway Cooktravel 
NiceE—13 Promenade des Anglais Coupon 
Osxo (CurisTIANIA), NoRwAY—z2o0 Carl 
Johans Gate (Egertorvet) Coupon 
{OstEND—47-49 Rue de Flandre Cook 
Paris—z Place de la Madeleine ., Coupon 
(Head Office in France) 
18 Rue de la Paix «+ Cookpax 
zor Avenue des Champs 
Elysées ote -« Cookelis 
250 Rue de Rivoli Cockrivo 


PHILADELPHIA—130 South Fifteenth St. Coupon 
Rome—Piazza Esedra 54 (Rome 22) Cook 

1B Piazza diSpagna.. Cook Spagna 
Sr. Louis (Mo., U.S.A.)—City Club 


Building, 1020 Locust Street Coupon 
Sr. Moritz—Badstrasse oh Cook 
SAN FRANcISCo—128 Sutter Street . Coupon 
§San Remo—Via Vittorio Emanuele Coupon 


SEVILLE—18 Calle Canovas del Castillo 
SrockHotm—tio Kungstradgaard Gatan 
+STRESA—28 Viale Umberto I, an Cook 
SypnEY—Challis House, Martin Pl. ++Coupon 
Tue Hacuer (’s Gravenhage)— 


58a Lange Voorhout 2 Cook 
Toronro—Bank of Hamilton Buildings, 

65 Yonge Street +t Coupon 
\\Touron—4 Place de la Liberté Coupon 


*TRONDHJEM—10 Kongens Gate (entrance 


CoLtoGnE—1 Domhof. a Cook 
CoPENHAGEN—26 Kongens N ytorv . Cook 
DurBAN—Smith Street ate : Coupon 
ELISABETHVILLE (Belgian “Congo) 

Avenue Royale .. Coupon 
FLORENCE—10 Via Tornabuoni Cook 
SENEVA—9o Rue du Rhone. Cook 
SENOA—Via Arsenale di Terra (Piazza 

Acquaverde) : Cook 
Hampurc—Weltreisebureau Union, 

7 Alsterdam c a . Coupon 
(INTERLAKEN—Hdheweg Fe Cook 
J OXRANNESBURG—Corner of Fox and 

Loveday Streets .. -. Coupon 
LAUSANNE—Grand Chéne 9 “(corner 

of Lausanne Palace) 6 a0 Cook 
LISBON—52-54 Rua Aurea ; re Cook 
Los ANGELES—623 South Grand Avenue 

Coupon 
LUCERNE—Schwanenplatz Cook 
LUGANO—8 Quai Vincenzo Vela Cook 

MADRID—15 Avenida del Conde de 
Penalver .. 4 Cook 

Palace Hotel 

MARSEILLE—11b Rue Noailles .. Coupon 
Viz LBOURNE—269 Collins Street (a) Coupon 
MentTonr—zz Avenue Felix Faure Coupon 


Nordre Gate) .. Coupon 
§Tunis—108 Rue de Serbie .. Coupon 
VANCOUVER—723 Georgia Street West, 

near Granville Street Coupon 
VrEniIceE—Piazza dei Leoncini Cook 
ViEnNnA—2 Stefansplatz Coupon 
We tincton — Government Life 

Building, next G.P.O. . +fCoupon 
WIESBADEN—42 Wilhelmstrasse Coo 
ZuRIcH—33 Bahnhofstrasse .. Cook 


Cook’s Tourist Offices are not open on Sundays nor on Christmas Day. 
' Those marked with an asterisk are Correspondents authorized only for the issue of Travel Tickets. 
and Vouchers ; such Offices are not staffed by nor under the direct control of THos. Coox & Son. 


+ Summer only. § Winter only. 
Australia or arrive from Naples. 
a) Cable Address: ‘‘ Coupon” 


{| Only open on days Orient Line steamers leave fo: 
+t Cable Address : 
; Address for local telegrams : 


“Coupon ”’ not for local telegrams. 
“ Cooks Tours.” 


Be sure to get a copy of 
COOK’S 
CONTINENTAL TIME-TABLE 
AND STEAMSHIP GUIDE 


Over 400 pages 
With Ten Maps 


Price, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 10d. 


Revised and Published MONTHLY by 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 
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ENGLAND—CONTINENT 
via FOLKESTONE-FLUSHING vice versa 


Boat-trains leave from and arrive at Victoria Station, London 


DAILY MAIL-SERVICE, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
EXCELLENT CUISINE.’ DayLIGHT CHANNEL CROSSING 


Unique occasion to visit the island of 
WALCHEREN, the quaintest part of HOLLAND 


ROUND TRIP Tickets from Folkestone to Flushing (including 

Board in First-class Hotels, and GRAND HOTEL BRITANNIA, 

managed by the Zeeland Steamship Company) in connection with 
Tourist Tickets through Holland 


The Hotel is open from about the beginning of April up to 
the end of September 


Make your tour thro’ 


HOLLAND, BELGIUM, etc. 


in a private car of the 


AMSTERDAMSGHE RYTUIG MY 


and you will have a nice trip 


¥ 


Apply for information to the 


AMSTERDAMSCHE RYTUIG-MAATSCHAPPY 
OVERTOOM 399, AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND) 
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ALKMAAR 


HOTEL PROOT 
LANGESTRAAT, 70 


HOLLAND 


First-class Restaurant and Family Hotel. Visited in September 1925 by 


His Royal Highness the Prince Consort of the Netherlands. Renovated 


at the end of 1925, Manager—FRANCIS PROOT 


AMSTERDAM 


DOELEN HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 


100 Rooms, 40 Bathrooms, Running 
Hot and Cold Water, Central Heat- 
ing, and Telephone in every Room 
Exquisite Cooking 
Rooms with one Bed from Fl. 6 
Rooms with two Beds from FI. 12 


Cable Address: DOELENHOTEL 


M. E. COSTER DIAMOND FACTORY, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
12 ZWANENBURGERSTRAAT 
AMSTERDAM 


Open to Visitors 9-12 a.m. and 2-4.30 p.m. 
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CoP Eslicitvgin©O TO 


115 KALVERSTRAAT, AMSTERDAM 
124 NOORDEINDE, THE HAGUE 


Cameras, Kodaks, Films, Plates, etc. 


Developing, Printing, Repairs 


AMSTERDAM 
HOTEL DES PAYS-BAS 


First-class Family Hotel. Central 
Situation. Cold and Hot Running 
Water in all the Rooms. Private 


Bathrooms 


Moderate Charges 


HOTEL , POLEN”-AMSTERDAM 


First-class Café-Restaurant 
ROKIN-KALVERSTRAAT (near the Dam) 
4 minutes from the Central Station 
60 Rooms with Running Water (hot and cold) 
Perfect Cooking Moderate Terms 


Tram-routes 4, 5, 9, II, 14, 16 Telephones 33346, 45968 
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DEVENTER 


HOTEL RESTAURANT “DE ENGEL” 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 


Quiet, comfortable Rooms. FI. 3.50 per person 


for Bed and Breakfast. Central Heating. Garage 


In Annexe Big Hall for Dancing and Private Dinner Parties 


Proprietor—P. H. HAAGE 
Member of Travellers’ Club 


THE HAGUE 


N.V. LUXE AUTO-VERHUUR. ONDERNEMING 


“LA.V.O.” “/y P. G. JANSEN 


KONINGINNEGRACHT 1° 


TELEPHONE 12090-12091 
$O) o $0} 
Luxe Motor Cars for Long or Short Journeys, per 
hour, day, or kilometre. Also for Journeys in or 
outside Holland 


$0) 12) o 


French- German- and English-speaking Chauffeurs 
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HAARLEM 


GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER 
AND RESTAURANT 


THE LEADING HOTEL IN HAARLEM 


All Rooms with Hot and Cold 


Running Water. Central Heating 


Moderate Charges. Restaurant open to Non-residents 


THE eRAGUE 


HOTEL DES INDES 


THE LEADING FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 
OF WORLD-KNOWN REPUTATION 


CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED AND 
ENTIRELY MODERNIZED IN 1925 


Tel. Address 


HENRY E. REY 
REY HAGUE 


Managing-Proprietor 
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THE HAGUE—the Most Beautiful Town in Holland 


HOTEL ‘*DU PASSAGE” 


! 70 Rooms, 100 Beds. Most central for sightseeing and shopping, in very 
| quiet location. Under personal direction of the Proprietor. Running Hot 
and Cold Water in each room. Rooms with Private Bath and Toilet. 
Moderate and comfortable in every respect. Ask for Pension Terms. 


Cook’s Vouchers accepted 
L 


JOS. JANSEN, Proprietor 


choy eed se ol OW ence VemAE PD) 


FINE, ART GALLERY 
OLD AND MODERN PICTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


LANGE VOORHOUT,.58, THE HAGUE 


NEXT DOOR TO COOK’S OFFICE 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 


GRAND HOTEL CENTRAL! 


Situated near all the Objects of Interest 


Make it your Home while staying in The Hague | 
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Walter Blom § Son 


(LATE OF OVERVEEN) 


HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 
Holland’s Leading Retail Traders 
$ & 
Your visit to Our Gardens is most 'Welcome 


& & 


DAFFODILS, beginning of April 
HYACINTHS and EARLY TULIPS 
third week in April 
DARWIN and COTTAGE TULIPS 
second week in May 


+ 


CATALOGUES READY FOR DISTRIBUTION: 

FIRSTS WEEK TIN JULY, —. . Illustrated Bulb List 

LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER F é Rose List 

LAST WEEK OF DECEMBER, List of Summer Flowering 
Bulbs and Plants 


Apply for Free Copies 
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LEIDEN 


HOTEL RESTAURANT “DU 
Stationsweg 35a 


COMMERCE ”’ 
Leiden Telef. 330 


In vicinity of Railway Station and Trams for Katwijk, Noordwyk, 
Wassenaar, The Hague, and Scheveningen. 


English and Dutch 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner. Excellent Cuisine. Wines 


Jac. Lus, Proprietor 


NOORDWYK AAN ZEE 


IN HOLLAND 


Grand Hotel and Kurhaus Huis ter Duin 


A First-class Family Hotel in a Fashionable 
and Restful Seaside Resort 


300 Rooms and Bathrooms 
Central Heating 
Own Orchestra 

Centre for Excursions 
Sea Bathing. Sands. 
Tennis 
Excellent kept Natural 
Golf Links 
Season 
May till September 
Special whole-week tickets 
Jrom London, 9 Guineas 
Manager—TAPPENBECK 
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| ROTTERDAM 


HOTEL ‘“MONOPOLE” 


TELEPHONE 2555 


Excellent, well-known Hotel in the centre of the 
town, close to Beurs and Maas Station, 10 min. 
from the D. P. Station. Rooms with private 
bath. Running hot and cold water in every room. 
Lift and Central Heating. Real English and 
American breakfast. Moderate Prices. Pension 


terms by arrangement. Porter meets all trains 
and steamers. G. Smit, Manager 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HOTEL ROYAL 


First-class House. 80 Rooms 

and Bathrooms, centrally situated. 

Central Heating. Warm and cold 

running water in all rooms. Moderate 

Terms. Rooms, including Breakfast, 
from Four Guilders 


All Members of Hotel Staff speak English 
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When in Holland don’t forget to visit 
UTRECHT 
Situated in the centre of Holland 


Amsterdam, 30 min. 
From < Rotterdam, 50 min. 


The Hague, 60 min. 


Remarkable Dutch Town 


Famous University 


International Fair 


Venerable Old Cathedral 
with its tower (highest 
in the country, 368 ft.) 


Central Museum— Scientific 
Institutions 


Picturesque old town canals 


Beautiful environs (low watery plains & fine wooded country) 


UTRECHT 


HOTEL “DES PAYS~BAS” 


THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
IN TOWN, WITH ALL MODERN COMFORTS 


Centre for Excursions in Helland 
T. N. VAN STIGT, Manager 


HOTELS “TERMINUS,” THE HAGUE and UTRECHT 
under same Management 
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A Circular Tour from Amsterdam 


Embracing the ‘‘ Dead Cities of the Zuyder-Zee,”’ 
Volendam, and the isle of Marken, by 


NORTH HOLLAND TRAM 


is worthy of special recommendation 


The right place for a stay during this trip is the famous 
painters’ residence 


Hotel Spaander, Volendam 


Large rooms facing the sea. Fine collection of Paintings, 

souvenirs of painters of all nationalities who have lived 

here, i.e., the English artists: Phil May, Burne-Jones, Tom 

Browne; the Americans: Woodbury, John Rettig, Hopkinson 

Smith, Gary Melchers; etc. etc. Beautiful old Volendam 
room (about 200 years old). 


Cook’s OrFices give full particulars about the trip by the 


NORTH HOLLAND TRAM 


and about the luncheon in 


HOTEL SPAANDER 
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7 


BR EPS TE PE TE Me | 


INSURE WITH 
aMne 


OCEAN 


Accident & Guarantee ’ Dy 
Corporation Limited ) 


ACCIDENTS & ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES 
BURGLARY, FIRE 
MOTOR CARS 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
INSPECTION & INSURANCE 
OF BOILERS, ENGINES 
ELECTRICAL PLANT & LIFTS 
EXECUTORSHIPS 
& TRUSTEESHIPS 


Head Office. 
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NEVILL’S 
TURKISH BATHS 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS 
7 and 8, RAILWAY APPROACH, LONDON BRIDGE 

44, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL 

7, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 

16, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON 

BROAD STREET HOUSE, CITY 

THE WOOL EXCHANGE, BASINGHALL STREET, CITY 


THE TURKISH BAT has attained a position in the mind of the 

modern Londoner, and the use is becoming 
greatly extended. They are recommended by medical men of eminence, and 
are found by the habitués as an unrivalled agent for preserving robust health 
in persons living in densely populated towns. ‘They fortify the system against 
variations of temperature and uncertainty of climate. Their use gives health 
and vigour alike to the healthy and the invalid; they assist digestion, stimulate 
the action of the liver, kidneys, the internal organs generally, and give instant 
and permanent relief to persons suffering from asthma and bronchial affections 
in every form. Modern medical practice prescribes them as a specific for cases 
of rheumatism, neuralgia, gout, sciatica, headache, coughs, influenza, colds, 
stiffness of the joints, etc. etc. The soothing tonic character of the Bath renders 
it peculiarly suitable for all nervous troubles, insomnia, brain fag, etc., arising 
from the high pressure of modern business, or the demands of social life. 


NEVILL’S TU RKISH BATHS are a live and up-to-date concern ; 

the decoration of the bathrooms 
is tasteful, the attendance prompt and obliging, the shampooers capable and 
efficient; each establishment is in charge of a competent and experienced 
manager, the attendants are chosen from the best of their class, and can be 
relied on for knowledge of their work and readiness to assist the inexperienced 
bather. The supply of air is scientifically treated and arranged, it is filtered 
before entering the bath, heated by a patent apparatus of considerable repute, 
while the system of ventilation ensures a rapid flow of fresh Rntarnted air through 
the bathrooms, 


VISITORS TO LONDON are invited to make a trial of these establish- 


ments, which have been in existence for some fifty years. 
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SCHEVENINGEN, HOLLAND 


(THE HAGUE-ON-SEA) 


The Summer Health and Pleasure Resort 
of World-wide Reputation 
UNRIVALLED SANDS EXCELLENT SEA-BATHING 


The Centre for visiting all parts 
of Beautiful and Historic Holland. 


SEASON: MAY—OCTOBER 


THE LEADING HOTELS 


HOTEL D’ORANGE PALACE HOTEL 
HOTEL KURHAUS GRAND HOTEL 
SAV OVO LE HOTEL RAUCH 


All most complete and up-to-date, finest position, 
commanding splendid view of the sea. 


CASINO THEATRE CABARETS 
DANCING AMERICAN BAR CIRCUS 
PIER with PAVILION 


and numerous other attractions. 


AMPLE PROVISION FOR SPORTS. 
Lawn-tennis. Golf Links (18 holes). Fishing. Horse and Auto Races 
Concours Hippique 


New Bathing-Establishment for Hot and Cold Sea-bathing 


All particulars on application to the CENTRAALBUREAU DER HOTELs, 
E.M.S., Scheveningen, Holland, or any office of THos. CooK & Son. 
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